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Tue SociaL WorKER 


IN FAMILY, MEDICAL, AND 
PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORK 


By LovuisE ODENCRANTZ 

ERE is the first complete descrip- 

tive analysis of the social worker 

and his job—who he is, what he 
does, his compensation, the skill and 
knowledge he requires in his work, his 
qualities and habits of work, his educa- 
tion and preparation. It makes avail- 
able in convenient and well-organized 
form the results of a two-year study 
by a large committee of the American 
Association of Social Workers. 

Price $2.50 


Unequalled in its Field! 


CONTEMPORARY 
SOCIOLOGICAL THEORIES 


By Pitrrm Sorokin 

HIS is one of the most significant 

contributions to the scientific litera- 

ture of sociology in recent years. 
Dr. Sorokin presents here a critical 
analysis of the most important social 
theories in various fields and in all the 
important countries in the world. Com- 
prehensive, impartial, scholarly, it is 
regarded everywhere as the outstanding 
book in its field. 

Price $4.00 
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The volumes in The American Social Science 


Series, edited by Howard W. Odum, are de- 
signed to extend the scope of the teacher of 
sociology and to provide him with texts that 
are at once stimulating and sound. We 
wish particularly to recommend the follow- 
ing new and forthcoming books for your 
earnest consideration. Examination copies 
will be sent on request. 


PRINCIPLES OF 
RURAL-URBAN SOCIOLOGY 


By PITIRIM SOROKIN and CARLE C. 
ZIMMERMAN 


University of Minnesota 


It is a sociological treatise based on primary 
sources and not a mere collection of various 
data pertaining to rural life and rural communi- 
ties. It sets forth, indeed, important principles 
based upon rural-urban interrelations not only 


| in America but also in many other countries. 


It reveals a scope and a method rarely available 


for a text-book so much in demand. 
Ready in June 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
SOCIAL RESEARCH 
By HOWARD W. ODUM and KATHA- 
RINE JOCHER 
University of North Carolina 


| The first introductory volume presenting the 


elements which enter into present-day social 
research and study in such a way as to appeal 
not only to the general run of students but also 
to those who have specialized in technique and 
methods or who are training and directing re- 
search specialists. 

Ready this summer 


A SOCIAL INTERPRETATION 
OF EDUCATION 


By JOSEPH K. HART 
University of Wisconsin 


Examines the vital factors and situations within 
the contemporary school and community with 
a view to discover the conditions within which 


| a genuine education may be envisaged and 


eventually developed. A_ searching inquiry 
into the social chaos of our present school 
system. $4.50 

Student’s Edition $3.60 


| ESSENTIALS OF CIVILIZATION 


By THOMAS JESSE JONES 
Educational Director, Phelps-Stokes Fund 
After discussion of the basic elements common 
to all civilizations, the book is devoted to an 
incisive analysis of the social organizations 


which can best realize the aims of our <— 
$2. 


- Student’s Edition $2.00 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY, INC. 
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SOME FURTHER PROGRESS IN COMMON THINKING 
BY SOCIOLOGISTS AND SOCIAL WORKERS 


MAURICE J. KARPF 


N BEHALF of the Committee in 
() charge of the Section on Sociology 

and Social Work,! the writer, as 
chairman, has the privilege to present 
to the readers of Soctat Forces, the 
papers and discussions presented at the 
meetings of the Section held in Chicago 
in connection with the meetings of the 
American Sociological Society, December 
26-29, 1929. The special issue of Soctax 
Forces last June? which printed the 
papers read at the meetings of this Section 
in 1927, was so well received that it was 
decided to publish these papers again as a 
unit, and the writer wishes to take this 
opportunity to express his thanks and 
appreciation to the Editors of Soctax 
Forcs for making this possible. 

In preparation for the meetings of this 
Section for 1928 a questionnaire was sent 
to all members of the Society who indi- 
cated an interest in this section, asking 
their advice on subjects to be treated 
during the 1928 sessions and for sugges- 
tions as to persons who might be called 


1 The Committee consists of the following persons: 
Edith Abbott, Frank J. Bruno, Ernest W. Burgess, 
F, Stuart Chapin, James E. Cutler, Thomas D. Eliot, 
Maurice J. Karpf, Porter R. Lee, Stuart A. Queen, 
Jesse F. Steiner, Arthur J. Todd. 

*Sce Soctan Forcxzs, Vol. VI, No. 4, June, 1928., 
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upon to present papers as well as those 
who might discuss them. It was indi- 
cated in the questionnaire that those in 
charge of the program of the Section were 
desirous of having the papers based on 
actual research which had been completed 
or was being carried on in the various 
fields of interest to sociology and social 
work. The response to the 350 question- 
naires was wholehearted and generous. 
It indicated an interest in the contributions 
which the two fields can make to each 
other which was far beyond the expec- 
tations of those immediately in touch with 
the Section. Many interesting sugges- 
tions were made. Unfortunately it was 
impossible to utilize all of them. Nor 
was it possible for the writer to com- 
municate with all those who sent in sug- 
gestions as he would have liked to do, 
and thank them for their help. It is 
hoped that this note of appreciation and 
the assurance that those suggestions 
which were not adopted for the 1928 
meetings will again be given careful con- 
sideration in preparing the program for 
the meetings of 1929, will serve instead. 

On the basis of these replies a program 
was prepared consisting of four main 
papers. Two of these carried on the dis- 
cussion which was begun last year, on 
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the contents of case records, the treatment 
of domestic discord, and the case work 
interview;* the remaining two papers 
dealt with subjects which though new 
so far as this Section is concerned, are 
nevertheless of vital importance to all 
those interested in the development of 
sociology and social work. They open 
up new vistas for research which should 
prove of great value to both fields. 

The plan developed in 1927 of present- 
ing one subject at a session with three or 
four prepared discussions was again fol- 
lowed. The aim was that a paper pre- 
sented by a sociologist should be discussed 
by social workers and vice-versa. The 
papers and their respective discussions 
fall under the following four heads: 1, 
Contributions of General Sociology to 
Social Work; 2, A Sociological View of 
the Treatment of Domestic Discord; 3, 
The Social Case Work Interview; and 4, 
Scientific Prediction and Social Work. 
The contents of this issue of Socta 
Forcss have been so arranged as to present 
them in this order and under these cate- 
gories. 

It is not the purpose of the writer to 
summarize or to evaluate these papers 
here. A summary appeared in the Famity‘ 
and a critical review appears elsewhere in 
this issue of Soctat Forcrs.’ It may be 
of value, however, to include here a state- 
ment on the problems faced in the prep- 
aration of the program, the mectings 
themselves, and a brief ‘‘Who’s Who”’ 
of those whose contributions appear in 
this issue. 


® See “‘What Social Case Records Should Contain 
To Be Useful For Sociological Interpretation;’’ 
“Social Interaction in the Interview: An Experi- 
ment;’’ and ‘‘Some Sociological Suggestions for Treat- 
ing Family Discord by Social Workers,’’ Soctat 
Forces, Vol. VI, No. 4, pp. 524-532; 5457-558; 
569-577. 

* See Tue Famity, Vol. X, No. 3, May, 1929. 

5 See pp. 479-485, this issue. 
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I. PLANNING AND ARRANGING THE 
MEETINGS 


The method used for obtaining papers 
and discussions was briefly outlined above, 
It was the aim of the Committee to avoid, 
if possible, calling upon the same people 
who presented papers or who had dis- 
cussions during the meetings of 1927, 
It was not possible, however, to avoid it 
altogether. This was due to the fact that 
the number of people now interested in 
sociology and social work with a suffi- 
ciently adequate knowledge of both fields 
to beable to participate in the discussion on 
a high level, is not large, and also because 
it was desired to have papers based on 
actual pieces of research. Unfortunately 
there are not many people carrying on 
research in this field. This explanation is 
not made here as an apology for including 
those persons who appeared on the 
program the previous year. Their con- 
tributions are such as to need no apology. 
It is included, however, because it is the 
writer's desire to point out the limita- 
tions under which any effort of this kind 
must be conducted at the present time, in 
the hope that persons who are not now 
actively working on the relation between 
sociology and social work but who have 
the necessary equipment, will become 
interested in this section and will do their 
share toward the development of a con- 
structive and helpful literature on the 
subject. 

Another observation which seems pet- 
tinent here is with regard to the type of 
subjects and materials which have been 
suggested for the meetings. While a 
good many of the suggestions were inter- 
esting and would have yielded stimulating 
and worthwhile papers, the majority of 
the subjects suggested were either s0 
practical as to be suited for some of the 
divisions of the National Conference of 
Social Work or they were so theoretical 
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as to come under the auspices of some of 
the divisions of the American Sociological 
Society which aim at the consideration 
of the more theoretical problems in 
sociology. The Committee does not want 
to make the meetings of this section a 
miniature National Conference of Social 
Work. Nor does it want to duplicate 
the work done in any of the other depart- 
ments of the American Sociological 
Society. It is desirous of stimulating 
thought and research along lines which 
would make available to social work and 
social workers the fruits of the labors of 
the sociologist insofar as his findings, 
formulations and principles are applicable 
to social work. On the other hand it 
wants to make available to sociology and 
sociologists for analysis and research, the 
large body of raw material and experience 
dealing with problems of human nature 
and social organization which have been 
accumulated by social workers. It is 
believed that the sociologist, trained as 
he is or should be, to examine objectively 
and critically data dealing with human 
nature in its group manifestations, should 
be able to generalize on the available mate- 
rials and point out to social work wherein 
its methods are in accord with what is 
already known about human behavior, 
and wherein they need modification as 
well as what these modifications should 
be. Where such knowledge is not yet 
available, it is hoped that the needs of 
social work, made known to the socio- 
logist, will stimulate the research neces- 
sary for the accumulation of knowledge. 
Where the knowledge available is not in 
accord with the accumulated experience 
of social work, it is hoped that in re- 
sponse to a challenge from social work, 
the sociologist will re-examine his findings 
and conclusions in light of the objections 
raised. No one expects, of course, the 
millenium to come from this effort. 


Sociology is not and cannot be limited to 
the material which social work has for 
study any more than social work can be 
limited to the findings of sociology for 
its guiding principles. But it is obvious 
to those who are close to both fields that 
they have a great deal in common, if only 
because they are both interested in finding 
out the whys and wherefores of certain 
aspects of group behavior. Accordingly 
it is the desire of this section to bring 
together those of both fields who are 
striving honestly and earnestly for more 
knowledge. The subjects to be treated 
are selected with an eye to their value for 
both groups. They are to be neither too 
practical nor too theoretical. It is the 
desire of those in charge of the program 
of the Section to select subjects insofar as 
possible, which offer opportunity for 
sociological interpretation and further 
research. It is hoped that those inter- 
ested in the Section will bring to the 
attention of the writer or any member of 
the Committee projects which will be of 
benefit to both groups. 


2. THE 1928 MEETINGS 


As already indicated the meetings 
during 1928 were planned to carry forward 
some of the discussions of 1927 and to 
open up new lines of inquiry. It was the 
feeling of those present that definite 
progress was made in the discussion of the 
interview and the treatment of domestic 
discord. Two of the meetings this year 
were of such a nature as to stimulate 
further study in each of these fields. 
More work should be done on the inter- 
view along the lines suggested in the 
main paper with due consideration to the 
suggestions for caution made by those 
who discussed it. This is still virgin 
soil and should richly repay further 
research by sociologists and social work- 
ers. The treatment of domestic discord, 
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too, is fertile soil. Despite the almost 
violent objections raised by social work- 
ers to the method and findings presented 
in the main paper, Dr. Mowrer has made 
a contribution in his attempt to examine 
and analyze the contents of case records of 
domestic discord. A great deal will have 
been accomplished even though his paper 
does no more than force social workers 
to realize that case records as written at 
the present time, open case work and the 
case worker's methods to serious mis- 
interpretation at best, and at worst 
present both as hopelessly inadequate and 
out of keeping with what is thought to 
be a scientifically sound procedure. It is 
needless to add that social work can afford 
neither alternative. It must, therefore, 
not only reexamine its methods but must 
also revise its recording along lines which 
will make it possible to examine its 
methods and to evaluate its results. 
Here, too, collaboration between the 
social worker and the sociologist is 
essential for further progress. 

The other two papers should prove to 
be starting points for a great deal of 
fruitful investigation. The question as 
to what contribution theoretical sociology 
can make to social work and how that 
contribution can best be made is of great 
importance to sociology and social work. 
Once these questions are satisfactorily 
answered, sociology will become a most, 
if not the most important subject in the 
training for social work. It will also 
help to place social work on a more 
scientific basis and will itself receive a 
great deal of valuable support and stimu- 
lation from social workers. Whether the 
contribution is to be made through a con- 
ceptual approach or through a different 
approach remains an open question. More 
thought and experimentation is necessary. 
We can only hope that the beginning 
made at this year’s meetings will stimulate 
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others to undertake studies along this 
line. 

The question raised in the fourth paper, 
“Is Prediction Feasible for Social Work?" 
is perhaps the most fundamental question 
of all because it goes to the heart of the 
question as to whether social work can 
ever be truly scientific or not. Without 
prediction there can be no scientific 
procedure. Without scientific procedure 
there can be no more than a continuation 
of the hit or miss, trial and error procedure 
which is, by and large, the method of 
social work now. Any attempt to ex- 
periment with prediction, in fact, any 
attempt to interest social workers in the 
possibilities of prediction for social work, 
must be looked upon by those who know 
the significance of prediction, as some- 
thing to be encouraged. The study out- 
lined and the method described by Dr. 
Burgess is, therefore, a distinct contribu- 
tion whether his method and findings are 
sound or not. Here, again, is a subject 
which should appeal to both social work- 
ers and sociciogists. After carrying on a 
piece of research in this field for a number 
of years, the writer can only say that it is 
not only a promising but also one of the 
most fascinating fields of research. 

The spirit of the meetings was ex- 
cellent. This was the writer's observa- 
tion as well as the abservation of other 
interested persons. The discussion was 
frank, heated in spots to be sure, but 
indicative of a desire on the part of 
all concerned to get as much light 
and help as could be obtained. There 
was less skepticism apparent than in the 
previous year. Last year’s meetings were 
looked upon as something of a curiosity: 
this year’s meetings were taken for 
granted as are the other sections and 
divisions of the American Sociological 
Society. They were looked upon by 
some of the sociologists and social work- 

















ers, especially those who are informed on 
the history of the development of science 
and its applications, as a very significant 
and important effort at bringing to social 
work the benefits which the developments 
in one of the important social sciences 
can yield to a new profession. There is 
no longer much doubt on the part of 
those who have the necessary knowledge 
that with sociology developing, as it is, a 
scientific methodology, and with social 
workers becoming better and better in- 
formed on what sociology is and what it is 
aiming at, these meetings will become an 
important influence in the development of 
both fields. The greatest need at the 
present time is continued sociological 
research and a willingness on the part of 
social workers to equip themselves for a 
critical but objective consideration of the 
offerings of sociology and the other social 
sciences. 

One of the aspects of this year’s meetings 
which troubled some of those who are 
interested in this Section was the fact that 
social workers came to the meetings of this 
Section but did not attend many of the 
other meetings. If this observation is 
correct, then it would seem to indicate 
that one of the purposes in the develop- 
ment of this section is not being real- 
ized; namely, securing the interest of 
social workers in sociology itself. This 
may have been due to the fact that the 
Section on Sociology and Social Work had 
four sessions concentrated in three days. 
It may seem desirable, therefore, to have 
only two or three sessions next year so as 
to give social workers an opportunity to 
attend some of the other meetings in 
order to become better acquainted with 


sociology per se. 


3. WHO'S WHO AMONG THE CONTRIBUTORS 


Most of those whose contributions 
appear in this issue of Soctat Forczs are 
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well known to those who read in the fields 
of sociology and social work. However, 
because of the nature of this Section it 
would seem to be worth while to view 
them in their special relation to sociology 
or social work or both. 

Erle Edward Eubank is a Ph.D. in 
Sociology from the University of Chicago, 
is Professor and head of the Department 
of Sociology in the University of Cin- 
cinnati, and is the Director of the Course 
in Training for Social Work at the same 
university. He is the author of a socio- 
logical study of desertion. Thomas J. 
Riley is a Ph.D. in Sociology from the 
University of Chicago, a former Director 
of the Missouri School of Social Work, 
and at the present time Director of the 
Brooklyn Bureau of Charities. Pauline 
V. Young is a former social worker, now a 
graduate student in Sociology in the 
University of Southern California. She 
has been carrying on some interesting 
research in juvenile delinquency in its 
cultural aspects in and about Los Angel:. 
Jesse F. Steiner is a Ph.D. in Sociology 
from the University of Chicago, is Profes- 
sor of Sociology at Tulane University, 
the author of one of the first monographs 
on education for social work, and has been 
interested in the applications of sociology 
and social work. 

Ernest R. Mowrer is a Ph.D. in Sociol- 
ogy from the University of Chicago, 
is teaching Sociology at Northwestern 
University, and the author of ‘Family 
Disorganization.’’ His paper is based on 
a study of 2000 case records of domestic 
discord in two of the largest family case 
work agencies inthe country. The results 
of his study are contained in his book 
‘Domestic Discord’’ recently published. 
Elizabeth Dutcher and Dorothy C. Kahn 
are case workers of wide experience. The 
former is Secretary of the Service and 
Relief Committee of the Brooklyn Bureau 
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of Charities; the latter was until recently 
superintendent of the Hebrew Benevolent 
Society of Baltimore and is now head of 
the Jewish family welfare society of 
Philadelphia. Frances E. Price is a former 
case worker, is a Ph.D in Sociology from 
Brown University and is teaching sociol- 
ogy and social work in the University of 
Louisville. She has recently completed 
a study of the contents of social case 
records with a view to developing a 
standardized record. 

Joanna C. Colcord was formerly with 
the Charity Organization Society of New 
York City, is now the head of the Family 
Welfare Association in Minneapolis and 
is teaching case work in the University of 
Minnesota. She was recently called to 
head the Charity Organization Depart- 
ment of the Russell Sage Foundation, a 
position held by the late Mary Richmond. 
she is the author of ‘Broken Homes.’ 
Her paper is the result of two years study 
of the interview carried on by the Minne- 
apolis Chapter of the American Associa- 
tion of Social Workers. Stuart A. Queen 
is a Ph.D. in Sociology from the University 
of Chicago, was secretary of the California 
State Board of Charities and Correction, 
was the Director of the Simmons College 
School of Social Work and is now Pro- 
fessor of Sociology at the University of 
Kansas. He is the author of several books 
of special interest to social workers and 
made an important contribution to the 
study of the interview at the meetings of 
this Section last year. Colonel W. V. 
Bingham is Director of the Personnel 
Research Federation of New York City, 
where he is directing a series of studies 
on the technique and reliability of personal 
interviews as a means of fact finding in 
industrial investigation. He ‘was for- 
merly Professor of Psychology at Dart- 
mouth and head of the division of Applied 
Psychology at Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
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nology. He is the author of several 
publications on applic psychology. 
Ernest W. Burgess is a Ph.D. in Sociol- 
ogy from the University of Chicago and 
Professor of Sociology at the University 
of Chicago. Dr. Burgess is outstanding 
among those interested in sociology and 
social work. He is widely known for his 
studies in sociology and social work 
especially in connection with the com- 
munity studies carried on by the Depart- 
ment of Sociology of the University of 
Chicago; is Secretary of the American 
Sociological Society, and is co-author ot 
one of the most important text books in 
sociology. His paper is based on a study 
of 3000 parole records. Lewis E. Lawes 
is warden of Sing Sing. He has been in 
the forefront among those who are bat- 
tling for a more socialized penal system. 
He has long stood for the individualization 
of the criminal both from the standpoint 
of study and treatment. Edwin J]. Cooley 
is chief probation officer of the court of 
General Sessions in New York City. He 
is Professor of Criminology at Fordham 
University and has a long time acquaint- 
ance with problems of probation and 
parole. He is the author of ‘Probation 
and Delinquency.’’ Stuart A. Rice is a 
Ph.D. in Sociology from Columbia Uni- 
versity, and Professor of Sociology at the 
University of Pennsylvania. He was 
engaged during the last two years on a 
study of methods of research in the social 
sciences for the Social Science Research 
Council. He recently published ‘‘Quanti- 
tative Methods in Politics.’’ Robert 
W. Burgess is a Ph.D. in Mathematics 
from Cornell University, is chief statisti- 
cian of the Western Electric Company and 
author of ‘Introduction to the Mathe- 
matics of Statistics.’" Hewas formerly Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics at Brown University. 
Fay B. Karpf is a Ph.D. in Sociology 
from the University of Chicago, is Lecturer 
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in the Theory of Social Investigation and 
Director of Research at the Training 
School for Jewish Social Work, and has 
been interested in the bordering fields of 
sociology and especially social psychology 
and social work for a number of years. 
She contributed a critical review of the 
meetings of the Section on Sociology and 
Social Work last year and was again asked 
to review the meetings of the Section this 
year. 

It is the earnest hope of those interested 


in the Section on Sociology and Social 
Work that the material herewith presented 
will stimulate further research. As indi- 
cated above, the writer will be glad to 
receive, on behalf of the Committee, 
comments on these papers and suggestions 
for the forthcoming meetings to be held 
in December of 1929. While we are 
especially interested in reports of research, 
we shall not eschew stimulating and 
critical contributions of a theoretical 
nature. 


THE SECOND ANNUAL MEETINGS OF THE SECTION 
ON SOCIOLOGY AND SOCIAL WORK OF THE 
AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY: A 
CRITICAL REVIEW 
FAY B. KARPF 


I 

NUMBER of major considerations 
A emerged fairly clearly from last 
year's meetings of the section on 
Sociology and Social Work. The more 
important of them may perhaps be indi- 
cated in terms of the following questions: 
(2) Are the social research and social work 
attitudes compatible? (2) And more spe- 
cifically, should social workers be expected 
to subject their own processes of work, 
such as come into play in the interview, 
for instance, to objective analysis and 
investigation? (3) Can social workers 
so write their case records as to make them 
more available for sociological research 
without jeopardizing their value as social- 
work documents? (4) What definite 
suggestions and contributions has sociol- 
ogy to make to the treatment of specific 
social work problems such as family 

discord. 
These are complex considerations which 
cannot be dismissed dogmatically with 


the formulation of a single point of view, 
and this year’s meetings seem to have 
been definitely planned with a view to 
throwing additional light on them. 
There were four meetings of the section 
this year, devoted respectively to the 
discussion of the following topics: (1) 
“Some contributions of Sociological 
Theory to Social Work;’* (2) *‘A Socio- 
logical Analysis of the Contents of 2,000 
Social Case Records with Special Reference 
to the Treatment of Family Discord;"’ (3) 
“A Study of Social Case Work Inter- 
views;’’ (4) “Is Prediction Feasible in 
Social Work? An Inquiry Based Upon a 
Sociological Study of Parole Records.”’ 
Two of these meetings, it will be noted, 
carry forward directly the discussion of 
subject-matter which was introduced last 
year and two less directly, but altogether 
the meetings of this year stand in very 
close relationship with those of last year. 
It seems desirable to follow a logical rather 
than a chronological order of discussion 
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in this review, in order to bring this out 
the more clearly. 

It is perhaps worth while noting in this 
connection, that the section on Sociology 
and Social Work is responsible for two 
innovations in the conduct of meetings of 
the American Sociological Society. The 
usual practice in the Society is to present 
several related but unconnected papers at 
each session. These generally fill the 
entire time alloted, so that there is little 
or no time for discussion. Furthermore, 
each year’s meetings are treated more or 
less as a complete unit, the central theme 
of which is decided upon by each incom- 
ing president. There may, therefore, be 
little or no connection between the empha- 
sis given at the meetings from year to 
year. Last year, for instance, the subject- 
matter stressed was the ‘Relation of the 
Individual to the Group;"’ this year it 
was “The Rural Community;’’ next year 
the emphasis may fall on some entirely 
new subject-matter. 

It was felt at the outset that this pro- 
cedure was not as well adapted to the 
purpose of the section on Sociology and 
Social Work as to those of the better 
established sections of the American 
Sociological Society. Continuity of dis- 
cussion, it was felt, would be an essential 
element in the success of this section, 
where controversial material would in 
the nature of the case be dealt with, at 
least in the beginning, requiring an all- 
around discussion. Accordingly, it was 
decided from the first to give each session 
over to the discussion of a single topic, 
the plan including the reading of a main 
paper at each session, followed by the 
reading of several prepared discussions, 
and then discussion from the floor lead by 
a designated person. In addition, pro- 
vision was made to secure some sort of 
continuity from year to year, whenever it 
appeared desirable to carry over a discus- 
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sion in that manner, in order to stimulate 
continuous thought and research on topics 
of special interest or importance. 


II 


The advantages of this procedure began 
to appear in at least one of this year's 
sessions—the one given over to the con- 
sideration of Joanna C. Colcord'’s report 
on “‘A Study of Social Case Work Inter- 
views.'’ This report, as suggested above, 
followed directly upon last year's report 
by Stuart A. Queen on ‘Social Interaction 
in the Interview.’"! As was the case last 
year, some of the most illuminating 
differences of standpoint and interest 
between the sociological study of the 
interview as ‘‘a bit of social interaction”’ 
and the social work study of the interview 
as a very important part of ‘‘case work 
technique’’ came out from the discussion 
of this topic. Yet this common treatment 
of the problem, it was generally felt, was 
a definite advantage to each. 

“It is a curious fact,’’ said Stuart A. 
Queen in commenting on Miss Colcord’s 
report, “‘that the Minneapolis-St. Paul 
group, whose immediate objective is 
frankly improved teaching of how to 
interview clients, has made one of the 
most significant contributions to the 
analysis of the interview."’ It is perhaps 
quite as curious a fact that the Kansas 
City group, under his direction, which 
‘*has been concerned primarily in studying 
the interview as a type of social inter- 
action’’ should have thrown so much light 
on the technique of the interview.? But 
curious or not, this evidence of the possi- 
bilities for the inter-stimulation of 
thought in the section on Sociology and 
Social Work is a most encouraging feature 
of the undertaking. 


1Soctat Forces, June, 1928, p. $45 ff. 
2 See Socrat Forces, June, 1928, pp. 558, 561. 
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“In spite of the fact that our immediate 
interest has been ‘scientific’ while their's 
has been ‘technological,’ they have shown 
us the next step that we must take in the 
effort to produce a sociological analysis 
of interviews,’’ is the way Queen sum- 
marized the situation. And as was stated 
last year, the analysis of the interview 
made by his group and especially their 
emphasis on the importance of certain 
.more or less neglected factors of the non- 
verbal elements in the interview, such as 
tone of voice, facial expression, bodily 
attitude, etc., had the effect of clearing 
“the ground of much confusion in the 
discussion of the interview’’ and of offer- 
ing ‘‘a good starting point for further 
analysis.’"* Allin all, therefore, a definite 
advance ought to be made, at once in the 
investigation of an important aspect of 
social interaction and a most important 
part of social work technique. 

It is to be hoped, therefore, that the 
discussion of this important topic will 
be continued again next year. And in 
this connection, it might perhaps be 
recalled here that a very significant ques- 
tion, as it seems to the writer, was raised 
last year regarding the study of the inter- 
view which has so far not been followed 
up; namely, whether the interview ought 
to be studied as though it occurred in a 
cultural vacuum. Do not the patterns of 
behavior observed in the interview, reflect 
the cultural background of the partici- 
pants, and if so, is not the meaning of 
behavior in the interview ‘‘a matter of 
culture’ requiring study ‘just as any part 
of culture?’’* This, in substance, is the 
question which was raised. Or, more 
definitely stated in the words of the 
author,—‘‘can an episode be understood 
as an episode, or an interview as an inter- 
view, apart from the previous and pros- 

5 Ibid., p. 558. 

* Sociat Forcss, June, 1928, pp. 568-69. 


pective culture and behavior.’ One 
wonders what results would be obtained 
if this suggestion for the cultural and 
comparative investigation of behavior in 
the interview were carried out. 


Ill 


The other of the two sessions which 
followed directly upon last year’s meetings 
as regards subject-matter, at any rate, was 
concerned with the report by E. R. 
Mowrer on ‘‘A Sociological Analysis of 
the Contents of 2000 Social Case Records 
with Special Reference to the Treatment 
of Family Discord,’’ which quite obvi- 
ously connects up with E. R, Groves’ 
paper of last year on ‘‘Some Sociological 
Suggestions for Treating Family Discord 
by Social Workers.’’ Progress in the 
consideration of family discord was, how- 
ever, not as clearly in evidence as in the 
case of the study of the interview, prob- 
ably because the treatment of this subject 
was not as carefully defined and linked up. 
In addition, the challenging nature of 
certain elements of this year’s report had 
the effect of dividing the meeting into 
partisan groups and of putting them on the 
defensive against one another. Such state- 
ments as the following: that ‘while the 
court technique is more currently used than 
any other’’ in the treatment of domestic 
discord by social agencies, court action 
“only widens the breach between husband 
and wife in the larger proportion of cases 
if not in all;’’ and that ‘the percentage 
of adjustments in cases having contact 
with the court of domestic relations is 
only 3.5,’’ were naturally not as conducive 
to frank and objective discussion as could 
have been desired. 

One social worker raised the important 
question in this connection of the adequacy 
and usability of present-day case records for 


5 Ibid., p. 569. 
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purposes of social research on social work 
treatment technique. 


“| . . . I believe [she said] that social workers 
generally would have considerable quarrel with his 
(Dr. Mowrer’s) analysis of the eleven techniques 
used. . . . . Accepting [however] for the moment, 
Dr. Mowrer's analysis of the techniques and his 
conclusions with reference to adjustment, is it not 
possible that something should be said about the 
influences that may produce these results? Is the 
proportion of use of domestic relations courts, ex- 
tradition, etc. a valid commentary on the philosophy 
of the case worker in her thinking about treatment of 
domestic friction, or may it not be a proportion 
arising out of the stage at which domestic friction 
cases come to the attention of agencies?’’* 


This is certainly an important point 
for the interpretation of the results of 
this study. And such suggestions were 
played back and forth at this session. 
But criticism did not stop with such 
technical considerations. Commenting 
further on the outcome of this study, the 
above social worker for instance observed, 
that “‘the very phrasing’’ of some of the 
social work techniques listed by Dr. 
Mowrer “‘suggests the days of witchcraft 
and their serious acceptance would quite 
justify the United States Census Bureau 
in continuing to classify social workers 
as a part of the semi-professional group 
made up chiefly of mediums, fortune- 
tellers, chiropractors and other semi- 
professional groups.’’ ‘‘Perhaps,’’ she 
stated, “‘our records are to blame but one 
is tempted to suspect an emotion-driven 
bias in the selection of these terms on the 
part of the author."’7 

However unfortunate this sort of clash 
may appear to some, it has a value all its 
own. It is serviceable if it does nothing 
more than to stir us out of a false equa- 
nimity and an over-confident feeling of 
security. For such challenging back and 

* From paper by Dorothy C. Kahn in this issue of 


Sociat Forcns. 
7 From same paper. 
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forth as the above, must eventually be 
met by some sort of valid evidence, either 
in criticism or in substantiation of ‘the 
facts submitted and the technique of 
investigation employed, both of which 
would of course involve the sort of con- 
structive consideration which this section 
is interested in fostering. With this in 
view, it was suggested by one social 
worker, that ‘‘arguments cannot be met 
by heated denials’’ merely. Serious at- 
tempts at analysis and criticism even if, as 
in the case of the study under considera- 
tion, they are themselves not altogether 
free from criticizable elements, demand 
serious re-analysis and re-criticism. How, 
otherwise, can progress be made in this 
day of scientific standards and criteria?® 


IV 


But if the sociological analysis of one 
aspect of social welfare activity produced 
the heated discussion above indicated, the 
analysis of another aspect was strikingly 
productive of calm and objective con- 
sideration, despite its many-sided and 
most significant implications. The paper 
by E. W. Burgess on “Is Prediction 
Possible in Social Work? An Inquiry 
Based Upon a Sociological Study of 
Parole Records’’ brought forth, in fact, 
some of the most interesting and most 
stimulating discussion of this year's 
meetings. 

After giving a detailed description of a 
study, demonstrating the possible use of 
expectancy rates for predicton of obser- 
vance or violation of parole, as a result 
of which we make the startling discovery 
that on the basis of a study of certain items 
of information contained in present-day 
parole records, it is possible to arrive at 
a workable estimate of the probability of 


8 Summary of a statement made from the floor by 
Edwin G. Eklund, Director, Council of Social 
Agencies, Springfield, Ill. 
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a prisoner’s success or failure in parole, 
Professor Burgess proceeded to the formu- 
lation of his thesis in the generalized 
terms suggested by the title of his paper. 


“In my judgment [he stated] this same method and 
variations of it may with profit be widely used 
wherever a social agency or other organization keeps 
relatively full records of significant traits of per- 
sonality and behavior. The problems of social work 
to which this method is applicable are many, and not 
limited to the parole of adult criminals or juvenile 
delinquents. Expectancy rates based on experience 
tables can be prepared for probabilities of success or 
failure on probation, for the liability to family 
discord, for the likelihood of desertion, for the risks 
in child placing.” 


It was, of course, to be expected that 
this thesis would bring forth a variety of 
reactions. And they were registered— 
from complete and enthusiastic endorse- 
ment of the thesis in all its varied and 
many-sided implications, to almost as 
complete a repudiation, not merely on 
the ground of various technical limita- 
tions and difficulties which a critical 
analysis of the methodology employed in 
this study of parole® revealed, but also 
because of a quite definite refusal to accept 
the implications of the notion of the 
applicability of the principle of predicta- 
bility in the case of human behavior in 
general. 

Alongside the view, therefore, that the 
thesis of predictability as formulated is 
“logically sound,’’ ‘‘unlimited’’ in its 
possibilities of application, and at least 
as regards the prediction of parole, 
“moreover in conformity with the experi- 
ence of modern probation systems which 
have arrived at similar conclusions but 
have not given their findings a statistical 


* Most of the discussions of this paper brought 
forth relevant considerations of this sort. See 
especially paper by Stuart A. Rice in this issue of 
Socian Forces, 
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setting;’’!° the opposing view was urged, 
that prediction in any sense corresponding 
to our understanding of the applicability 
of this term in physical science is ‘‘alto- 
gether different from that which can 
possibly be hoped for in the field of social 
welfare work,’’ for ‘‘when you deal with 
the problems of social service, in all its 
aspects, you are confronted with human 
emotions that will not lend themselves to 
cold scientific analysis.’’44 


“I am inclined to agree in part [explained the 
defender of the latter point of view] with those social 
workers who (quoting Professor Burgess) ‘sincerely 
feel that their services like those of religion are in the 
realm of intangible rather than material values and 
are not to be subjected to crude measurements of 
statistical procedure.’ Health problems and life 
expectancy tables as adopted by life insurance and 
other agencies, rely to a large extent on preventive 
measures that have their bases in definite principles 
of conduct but behaviorism which involves mental 
and emotional adaptability does not brook any 
fixations; a similar set of facts, identical environment, 
cultural parentage, etc. will usually produce totally 
dissimilar personalities.’’! 


Are we, then, left in this impasse even 
after the seeming factual demonstration of 
predictability at least in one. realm of 
human behavior directly of interest to the 
social worker? Not quite. For with 
due reservations and qualifications, even 
this most critical standpoint finds it possi- 
ble to arrive at some sort of working 
relationship with the prediction thesis 
proposed. ‘I cannot concur,’’ said the 
above critic of the prediction stand- 
point, ‘‘in the premise of Professor Burgess 
in the relation of prediction of violators 
based on statistics. But' analysis such as 
he has prepared might be of service in 
readjusting parole guardianship. It is 


10 See paper by Edwin J. Cooley in this issue of 
Soctat Forczs. 

11 From paper by Lewis E. Lawes in this issue of 
Soctan Forces. 

12 Same paper. 
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possible,"’ he suggests, ‘that parolees can 
be grouped for group treatment, after 
release’ on the basis of such analysis; 
also that it may be useful in facilitating 
educational grouping for special types of 
supervision in youth; and possibly also 
for purposes of vocational guidance." 
And this cautious acceptance of possible 
experimental applicability in fields where 
less is humanly at stake than in the case of 
parole, is perhaps entirely sufficient, and 
all that may reasonably be asked for in 
the present stage of our knowledge about 
human behavior and social life. 


V 


The remaining session seemed to have 
been especially designed to give expression 
to differences of point of view and con- 
ception on sociology and social work. 
The very title of the leading paper on 
“Some Contribution of Sociological 
Theory to Social Work”’ by E. E. Eubank, 
when taken in conjunction with the 
author’s promise of a conceptual proce- 
dure was a ‘‘lead’’ to controversy. What 
can sociology or rather sociological 
theory ‘‘offer to the field of social work 
as a genuine aid to its technique?’ is 
the specific question to which this paper 
directed itself. But ‘‘What kind of 
sociological theory?’’ one is immediately 
tempted to ask and ‘“What kind of social 
work?”’ If there are today less than 57 
varieties of sociology contending for 
recognition, there are still enough to 
make this an interesting speculation. 
And as regards social work, there are 
probably an indefinite number of varieties 
of social work. For, since social work 
practice does not get itself formulated as 
frequently as does sociological theory, 
it does not as readily produce the cluster- 
ing we term ‘‘schools of thought,"’ and 


13 Same paper. 


in the comparative absence of such cluster- 
ing, every social worker may be pretty 
much a law unto himself. 

Coming back, then, to this question of 
what sociological theory has to offer to 
social work as an aid to its technique, we 
see more clearly the difficulties of the task 
undertaken. Professor Eubank started 
out with the following thesis: Sociology 
has already made ‘‘no small contribution’’ 
to social work ‘‘as a fact-gatherer of 
materials so essential to the operative 
areas of social work."’ ‘‘Its contributions 
in the field of theory, however, are poten- 
tially far greater than those in the capacity 
just mentioned.’’ Particularly true is 
this, according to him, regarding the 
concepts which sociology has evolved for 
the analysis of human situations. By 
way of illustrating this thesis concretely, 
he sought to indicate the applicability of 
certain sociological concepts in the inter- 
pretation of selected case material: the 
record of a homeless man, of a desertion 
case, of a case dealing with juvenile 
delinquency. 

It is hardly to be wondered at that this 
thesis and mode of attack were more 
convincing to some than to others. Nor 
is it to be wondered at that, as a conse- 
quence, discussion in this session refused 
to be moored to the consideration of the 
cited case interpretations and the concepts 
and principles suggested. Too many 
interesting general questions were raised 
by the procedure adopted, some of them 
having the vivid association of long-time 
controversy behind them: the relation 
between the social sciences, and sociology 
in particular, to social work and social 
practice generally; the place of sociology 
in a logical scheme of social thought; 
whether sociology need be directly con- 
cernec with social problems and withthe 
discovery of principles of immediate 
value to social workers; the present-day 
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need of a social technology; the extension 
of sociological thought to other fields 
more intimately in contact with present- 
day social work, such as psychology and 
psychiatry; whether social workers can- 
not, therefore, get sociological concepts 
and principles more directly from these 
other fields, etc., etc. 

Among the various conceptions of 
sociology in its relation to social work 
thus formulated—sociology as _ social 
economy, sociology as ‘‘glorified slum- 
ming,’’ sociology as social philosophy, 
sociology as abstract theory, sociology 
as an inductive technique of social investi- 
gation—the following comment on the 
procedure followed in the paper under 
consideration is especially notable, in that 
it proposes an alternative procedure which 
has value as a supplement to Professor 
Eubank’s treatment of the subject. 

“A defense of sociology on the concep- 
tual plane,’’ it was pointed out by Jesse 
F. Steiner, ‘‘has serious limitations because 
concepts have real meaning only for those 
who have been trained to use them as 
tools in their thinking.’’ Such a defense 
can thus appeal only to those, according 
to him, ‘‘whose professional education 
has included a thorough study of sociol- 
ogy.”’ In the present state of social 
work training as regards sociology, then, 
this approach has obvious difficulties. 
“There is grave doubt,’’ he stated, 
whether this method ‘‘of showing the 
contributions of sociology to social work 
can be carried to successful conclusion.’ 

His own suggestion was that the most 
fruitful method of procedure in handling 
the subject at the present time is to place 
chief emphasis ‘‘upon those phases of 
sociological thought that seem to have 
real implications for social work theory 
and practice.’’ Such, according to him, 
are ‘‘Cooley’s discussion of the rdle of 
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primary groups and the genesis of the 
social self; Thomas’ demonstration of the 
wide usefulness of documents in social 
interpretation, his emphasis on the situa- 
tional procedure, and his analysis of the 
process of personal and social organization 
and disorganization; Ogburn’s explana- 
tion of the factors involved in social 
change; Park’s discussion of the process 
of assimilation in secondary groups,’’ etc. 


“The value of these and similar lines of sociological 
thinking [he explained] points the way to the further 
tasks to which the sociologists should address them- 
selves, the description and analysis and interpretation 
of social processes which are fundamental to an under- 
standing of human nature and the probiems of collec- 
tive behavior. If sociology is able to exploit this 
field in a thorough manner, its contribution to social 
work will not be questioned." 


Judging from the tenor of this meeting, 
there are many who would like to see 
Professor Steiner follow out this liad. 
Meanwhile, however, the result of the 
discussion in this session, was the bring- 
ing into clearer perspective of an already 
well-recognized dilemma, which is clearly 
indicated by the following statement of 
his: 


‘When the sociologist at the present time is called 
upon to show the usefulness of his science to the field 
of social work, it shouid be recognized that its con- 
tributions may not appear significant to social work- 
ers inadequately trained in the social sciences. To the 
extent that this is true, the fault lies with the social 
worker and the remedy for this situation can be found 
only in the more fundamental professional training 
for social work.” 


This means, of course, that to be a 
competent judge of the contribution which 
sociology can make to social work, one 
must first know sociology. And it is to 
be hoped that this Section on Sociology 
and Social Work may eventually provide a 
satisfactory answer to the social worker's 
question, “‘Why study sociology’’? 
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THE GRADUAL CONVERGENCE OF PRACTICE 
AND THEORY IN GENERAL 


VERY technique of professional 
work originates in an attempt to 
cope with some situation that 

demands practical attention. In the be- 
ginning it is not concerned with theory 
as such, but merely with the question of 
getting immediate and satisfactory results. 
Its method is pragmatic, that of trial and 
error, and its rules are rules of thumb. It 
learns to do by doing and its only criterion 
as to the success of its methods is whether 
or not they ‘‘work.”’ 

It is obvious, however, that whatever 
successes its methods encounter must be 
due to the application of correct principles. 
These may be applied either ignorantly 
or intelligently, either consciously or 
unconsciously, but whatever methods are 
followed, sound principles are essential 
to success. 

For example: A bit of electric wiring 
needs to be done in our apartment. Shall 
we call in the janitor to do the work? Or 
shall we ask the assistance of the learned 
professor of electrodynamics, who resides 
across the corridor? The one has never 
in his life had a lesson nor read a page upon 
electricity, while the other is the head of 
his department at the neighboring Insti- 
tute of Technology and is recognized as 
a national authority in his field. Either 
one could do the job: although, so far 
as skill is concerned, probably the janitor 
could perform it a little more smoothly 
than the professor because of his daily 
familiarity with this particular kind of a 
task. But unversed though he is in the 
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technical phases of electricity, and inade- 
quate as his explanations would be should 
he attempt any explanation, he must use 
the same principles that Edison himself 
would employ were he to undertake the 
job. 

So it is that every successful method 
followed, whether its correctness is the 
result of accident, or of previous knowl- 
edge, is successful because the underlying 
principles are sound. In course of time 
the crude and analyzed but successful 
ways of doing the job come to be sub- 
jected to analysis and explanation; the 
reasons for their success begin to emerge; 
finally principles begin to be discerned and 
enunciated as guides in further practice. 

On the other hand it is equally true 
that one who is a mere spinner of theories 
is eventually confronted with the chal- 
lenge: Does your explanation hold water? 
Will your theory work? In the face of 
such questions he is obliged to shift from 
academic theorizing to the acid test of 
practical application. In clinic, in labora- 
tory and afield he is called upon to try 
out his hypotheses to see if they will work; 
and their workability becomes his final 
criterion as to the soundness of his theory. 
Moreover unless his theories do turn out 
to be workable, they fall of their own 
weight. Nobody is interested in them 
per se but only as they attain results. 

Thus practice and theory in the various 
activities of life gradually discover their 
dependence upon one another and of 
necessity converge. Theory is necessary 
to give a sound foundation to practice, 
and successful practice is necessary as a 
proof of the validity of theory. 
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THE CONVERGENCE OF PRACTICE AND THEORY 
IN THE FIELD OF SOCIAL WORK 


Social work is no exception to this 
general trend. It was at first a trial and 
error procedure, its early methods growing 
more out of the sympathies of those who 
practiced them than out of their wisdom. 
It discovered wiser methods of procedure 
by making mistakes and correcting them. 
Not only did it make little attempt in 
the beginning to utilize the available 
theories in the field of sociology, or of 
economics, or of psychology (and perhaps 
there was little at that time which was 
of. demonstrated value) but it looked 
with indifference, in some cases with 
antagonism, upon professional theorists, 
whom it regarded as visionary, impracti- 
cal and cursed with a hopeless academicity. 

The early schools of social work were, 
for the most part, organized quite inde- 
pendentiy of neighboring universities. 
They were in the beginning related pri- 
marily to social agencies, and their teach- 
ing staffs were composed mainly, of 
social workers whose chief job was social 
service administration and practice. 
Their attitude for many years, and perhaps 
justifiably so, was one of distrust of 
university instruction as high flown and 
impractical. It is within the memory 
of many of us that a great gulf seemed to 
yawn between university class-room and 
the council rooms of social agencies. 
This feeling was all too often reciprocated 
in kind by university teachers who felt 
that the social workers were indifferent 
to sound theory and fundamental princi- 
ples, and that they were content with 
reducing their technique to mastery of 
a successful bag of tricks. 

Eventually, however, the convergence 
of practice and theory previously spoken 
of began to manifest itself in social work 
as in other professions. It came about 
not by any overt declaration of armistice 
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but by a mutually felt need for one 
another. As a result colleges and pro- 
gtams of education for social work have 
gotten closer and closer together until 
now we have the impressive fact that 
thirty-two of the thirty-nine schools of 
social work in the United States and 
Canada are integrally related to some 
college or university. In reaching this 
point social work has, of course, only 
followed the trend of professional educa- 
tion in general, which has been to cluster 
its technical schools about some uni- 
versity center. 


So far as logic goes, therefore, it is no 
longer a question of whether social prac- 
tice needs social theory. Abstractly the 
answer is a strong affirmative. Social 
work already thinks and talks in terms 
of scientific theory. Our case records 
and conferences would be much shrunken 
if we left out all reference to I. Q’s., 
psychoses, behavior patterns, Binet and 
Terman tests and kindred terms from 
psychology and psychiatry. Similarly 
social work thinks and talks in medical 
terms; blood pressure, innoculation, im- 
munization, germ resistance and a host 
of other terms of medical science are 
essential to his working vocabulary. 
Drawing upon economic theory the social 
worker speaks of standards of living, 
household budgets and economic indices. 
The time is now at hand when the social 
worker must also draw upon sociological 
theory for aid to diagnoses and treatment. 
Just as an adequate understanding of 
psychological, medical, and economic 
complexities call for the usage of their 
concepts, so does an adequate understand- 
ing of social situations call for a recogni- 
tion of such matters as attitudes, values, 
wishes, conflict situations, assimilation 
process, culture complexes, social distance, 
and many other concepts to which sociol- 
ogy has given content. 
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SOME ILLUSTRATIONS OF SOCIOLOGICAL 
THEORY AS APPLIED TO SOCIAL 
WORK CASES 


What can sociology offer to the field 
of social work as a genuine aid to its 
technique? It would be fairly simple to 
point out that no small contribution has 
already been made by its accumulations 
of historical and descriptive data. Its 
explorations into societary origins, its 
careful tracing of the parts of cultural 
evolution, its statistical and fact-finding 
researches into numerous phases of con- 
temporary life, all have unearthed a great 
body of concrete materials constantly 
used by social workers as background for 
immediate problems. Every case that 
arises can be understood only in the light 
of its social setting; and to sociology is due 
much of the credit for making possible a 
knowledge of the present-day family, the 
present-day city, and a host of present-day 
organizations and institutions with which 
social service administration must deal. 
If sociology had done no more than to 
serve as a fact-gatherer of materials so 
essential to the operative areas of social 
work, it would have been an important 
factor. 

Its contributions in the field of theory, 
however, are potentially far greater than 
these in the capacity just mentioned. 
This paper is designed to show in some 
measure the way in which sociological 
theory has a positive contribution to offer. 
The case method, that sine qua non of 
modern social work, has been invoked as 
the medium by which to exemplify the 
points to be made. 

Three cases have been selected for 
purposes of illustration. They are bona 
fide cases, taken from real life, and known 
only too well to the social service organi- 
zations concerned. They have been 
chosen because of representing types such 
as are found in the day's grist of any 
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welfare society. No. 1 is a homeless 
man handicapped by age and a criminal 
record; the sort of a man which is charac- 
teristical!y found in organizations dealing 
with transient and unattached men. No. 
2 is a case of family desertion complicated 
in this instance by immigration and differ- 
ence of nationality. No. 3 is a typical 
juvenile delinquent. 

The question which social work has a 
right to ask of us is “‘Has sociological 
theory any contributon to make to an 
intelligent understanding and a practical 
handling of such cases as these?’’ Unless 
sociology can give concrete evidence that 
it does have such a contribution to make, 
it has no right to suggest that its method- 
ology be made a part of the social 
worker’s equipment. Indeed, the only 
justification for singling out and develop- 
ing concepts at all is that by so doing we 
are creating tools for practical application. 
Concepts are useless so long as they remain 
bound up in the gauze of abstract generali- 
ties. It is only when taken from their 
academic wrappings and utilized as instru- 
ments for further analysis that they have 
any excuse for being. 

The procedure in the following pages 
shall be to give first a brief summary of 
each case as taken from the records; then 
to follow each with a brief analysis, 
utilizing for the purpose various items of 
sociological theory which seem to facili- 
tate interpretations. There is not room 
within the limits of this paper to give an 
extensive analysis, but it is hoped that 
what is given will be sufficiently full to 
afford adequate illustration of the value 
of concepts as tools of scientific inquiry. 


Charles L. Clark 


Case no. I. 


The son of comfortably well-off, respectable, 
lawabiding parents in Detroit. No crime record or 
tendency in the family so far as known. His early 
associates, however, were members of a gang 
already engaged in petty crimes. To have their 
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approval he must himself become proficient in their 
ways. A hangout in Tom McBane’s saloon, which is 
frequented by great men of the underworld, is the 
base of operations. A minor first sentence in the 
local house of correction is among his associates a 
mark of having ‘‘arrived."" From that point on, 
his career is a monotonous round of arrests, convic- 
tions and periods of imprisonment. Each of his brief 
recesses out of prison is filled with further crime until 
another arrest brings his freedom to an end. His 
record from the age of sixteen to the age of sixty 
includes two House of Correction sentences, two 
State Reformatory sentences, and six State Peniten- 
tiary sentences, extending over a total of more than 
thirty-five years of incarceration. His total amount 
of freedom during the more than four decades is about 
eight and one-half years, the periods ranging from 
two months to two years in length. 

Clark, released on parole past the age of sixty, 
comes to the attention of various social agencies 
which undertake the task of readjusting him to life 
outside, 


A sociological analysis of Clark's case 
may conveniently begin with the key 
provided by Summer's two concepts of 
the we-group and the mores. From his 
youth this man has been a member of 
various criminal gangs and communities, 
outside of the environs of ‘‘respectable’’ 
society. Each of these hasbeen to him a 
we-group characterized by its distinctive 
mores, habits of life and thought that set it 
apart from the conventional world. 
Among its members exists a comsciousness 
of kind and community of interest that 
has drawn them into closer fellowship 
with one another. At the same time 
they have developed antagonisms, hostili- 
ties and oppositions to those outside their 
world. These are attitudes which are 
ultimately expressed in the characteristic 
warfare between organized police and 
courts on the one hand and the criminal 
world on the other. This constitutes a 
conflict situation whose method of adjust- 
ment is that of strife. So far as society 
is concerned it is adjusted from time to 
time by the process of Clark's elimination, 
by removing him entirely from the scene 
of action and placing him in prison. 


In his case as in thousands of others 
this proves to be no real solution. It gets 
rid of him temporarily but settles nothing 
permanently. It is a state of isolation in 
which he is cut off from normal contacts 
with the world of which he should be a 
useful part. The social» distance between 
himself and the members of that other 
world is thereby increased. In prison he 
has neither the opportunity nor the desire 
to learn their ways to which society 
insists he must conform. The result is 
that he cultivates a dual ré/e each of which 
reinforces the other. To his own criminal 
group he is a hero, a great man who has 
suffered martyrdom in the hands of the 


‘enemy; to most of the rest of us his réle 


has been that of the outcast, the pariah 
who is unwelcome and regarded with 
suspicion and contempt. Of necessity 
he returns at every opportunity to the 
group where he holds the more satisfying 
réle. 

Now that he is again free the social 
organizations which are interested in him 
are confronted with the problem of work- 
ing out a different sort of adjustment, one 
which calls for his assimilation into, instead 
of elimination from, that body of his fellow- 
men to which he has formerly been 
antagonistic. It is still a situation calling 
for adjustment but the method to be 
followed must be that of accommodation 
rather than of conflict, if it is to be more 
successful than in the past. This involves 
two main lines of effort: the one is to 
change his attitude toward society, and 
of society toward him, to one of friendli- 
ness, of willingness to become a part of 
one another; and second, to initiate him 
into the mores of the new world so that 
he may feel at home there, and so far as 
possible be en rapport with his new 
associates. 

The task of effecting such a change is, 
of course, a difficult one, for it means 
nothing less than the breaking of a 
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lifetime of habits and tastes and friend- 
ships. The underlying principle, how- 
ever, is reasonably clear: simply stated, it 
is that of substituting one world for 
another, and of successfully accommodating 
himself to the changed milieu. Biologi- 
cally it has a ‘parallel in the physical 
adaptation which a polar creature must 
undergo in order to survive in a non- 
polar environment. Effective substitution 
means that Clark will accept, and identify 
himself with the purposes and standards 
of the new world. The task of the social 
worker in his case, becomes, therefore, 
that of inducting him from the old and 
familiar, into the new and unfamiliar. It 
cannot be accomplished by force or 
repression, but only by such methods as 
will lead to his gradual incorporation into 
the new, and a corresponding withdrawal 
from the old. It cannot even be accom- 
plished by conversion. A ‘‘change of 
heart’’ will expedite the transition, but 
it can by no means be a substitute for 
the process of assimilation. His present 
benefactors, therefore, must learn the 
techniques that make for successful assimi- 
lation, and this involves at least a practi- 
cal knowledge of the theory that under- 
lies it. 
Case no. 2. Michael and Rafaella Beppo 


Michael Beppo was born and reared in a quiet, 
village community of Italy. He came from a good 
family, sober, of industrious habits. His uneventful 
life followed an even tenor and nothing intervened to 
break into it until his marriage to Rafaella. She 
was very young, only fourteen, whereas he was 
twenty-four; but in addition to her natural charm for 
him the fact that she was in trouble appealed to his 
sympathy. Her father had just been sentenced to 
twenty-five years in prison for an accidental homicide, 
and possibly Beppo was stirred by a feeling of chivalry 
at the thought of giving her the protection which her 
father could no longer afford. When they had been 
married but a little while, however, the desire 
seized him to go to America as so many of his fellow 
countrymen were doing, and make a real home for 
himself and his girl bride. He stayed five years with- 
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out sending for Rafaella, and without sending a single 
soldo for her support. But he had not forgotten her 
entirely, for at irregular intervals he wrote her brief 
letters; and at the end of the five years he returned to 
Italy on a visit. He promised on his departure, less 
than a year later, that he would send for her soon. 
Ten years passed this time, with neither passage 
money nor support forthcoming. All the while the 
older brothers of Rafaella had kept her from starva- 
tion, one of whom had also come to the United States 
in the meantime. It was a relief all around when, 
at the end of this decade of waiting Beppo sent word 
for her to join him in America. However, he 
thoughtlessly failed to send money on which to come, 
and it was by hard scraping that Rafaella was able 
to get enough personal effects together to sell for the 
price of a steerage ticket to New York and the 
cheapest available transportation to the western 
Pennsylvania city, where her husband was at work. 
After fifteen years of waiting, and by paying her own 
way across the ocean, Rafaella knew at last what it 
was to have at hand a husband and a father for her 
children. There were two bambinos now; one had 
been born shortly after each of Beppo’s two trips to 
America. But her pleasure in having him was not 
to last. So many years of freedom from domestic 
responsibilities made family cares irksome, so Beppo 
moved on again, this time to Chicago, leaving a good 
job to do so. On money furnished by her brother, 
Rafaella followed, but Beppo had news of her coming 
before she arrived and fled again, sending word that 
he would never again live with her. There has been 
no word of any kind from him since this final 
message. 


Sociologically considered Beppo’s case 
is one of substitution of a new value for 
an old, the change being facilitated by 
diminished contact and comparative isola- 
tion from a previous situation. Of an 
unstable character to begin with, his 
native restlessness is augmented by the 
knowledge that many of his countrymen 
are going to America. Mentally he 
undergoes a personal disorganization which 
leads him to throw off home responsi- 
bilities. Doubtless he goes through a 
considerable degree of rationalization to 
justify himself, arguing that it will be 
better for Rafaella in the long run if he 
leaves her to seek his fortune: but actually 
whether he admits it to himself or not, 
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he is probably seeking escape from an 
irksome situation. 

American promises him a new environ- 
ment in which his somewhat bohemian 
tendencies will find outlet and the promise 
is more than fulfilled by the fascinating 
life which follows in the new hemisphere. 
New stimuli arise on every hand, arousing 
in him desires and leading him to responses 
wholly unknown before. Moreover, here 
he is a stranger, characterized by anony- 
mity. He can now do as he wishes, for 
since he is unknown there is no one to 
check up on him. The freedom from 
responsibility is intoxicating. Gradually 
a whole set of new interests supplant the 
simple and homely ones of his old life. 

He finds that he must make a choice 
between two conflicting réles: the one is 
that of husband and father, the other is 
that of sport and good fellow. He can- 
not successfully occupy both. He must 
choose one or the other. Also in the 
conflict of interests—his own new ones 
versus Rafaella’s—he discovers that only 
one can be satisfied. The fierceness of 
the conflict between his own desires is 
evident in the fact that it takes him so 
long to make the final decision to break 
away. 

An element that enters in to determine 
his choice is the fact that with his Ameri- 
can cronies he will lose caste if he becomes 
a family man to an European immigrant. 
So rapid has been his own assimilation 
to American life, particularly the bohe- 
mian life which he prefers, that he has 

almost forgotton that he, himself, was an 
unsophisticated immigrant only a few 
years before. Compared with the smartly 
dressed and sophisticated American girls 
whose company he so much enjoys, 
Rafaella is quaint and odd and centuries 
behind the times. To live with her is to 
be chained to an outworn past, and that 
means a limitation of freedom, a thwarting 


of present wishes. Consequently when 
Rafaella comes, Beppo’s method of adjust- 
ment to the awkward situation is that of 
evasion, of self-elimination from the picture. 
He vanishes and so enters into complete 
isolation from her and so far as he is 
concerned and so far as the record goes, 
his part of the story is ended, for he is 
never heard of again. 

The social organizations to whom 
Rafaella is referred are confronted with 
two tasks. The one is that of economic 
care of the dependent Rafaella and her 
two children. All efforts to locate Beppo 
are unsuccessful. Eventually, however, 
it is accomplished by putting her in charge 
of her older brother who has in the past 
sent her aid from America. The second 
problem is that of assisting her into an 
assimilation into American life in which 
they follow the customary educational 
procedure. 


Case no. 3. ‘*Bobbs’’ Haymarket 


Age seventeen. An inmate of the State School for 
Boys. His story is’ a familiar one: home influences 
fair, but the neighborhood constitutes an environment 
that nullifies any good family influence. The min- 
ister of a struggling little mission church in the 
neighborhood despondently declares all the boys in 
the vicinity are hopeless. Haymarket, physically 
built for leadership, handsome and attractive, has 
been a guiding spirit in the West Tenth Street Gang 
since the age of twelve. His five appearances in the 
Juvenile Court and his three resultant sojourns at this 
institution, have all been related to criminal and 
semi-criminal gangland depravities: stealing auto 
tires, hopping trains, smashing warehouse windows, 
etc. The peace and safety of the community have 
demanded that the judge place Haymarket and various 
other ringleaders beyond its reach. His case is 
another Charles L. Clark case in the early chapters, 
and bids fair to parallel it in its subsequent stages 
unless something is done to prevent it. His cigh- 
teenth birthday is two weeks distant and he is 
scheduled to be realeased on that day, because he will 
have passed the Juvenile Court age. 

On this particular morning he is at his own request 
in the Superintendent's office, for he is urgently 
secking a favor. He asks the privilege of being 
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allowed to remain at the school, rather than to be 
sent back to the city, because, he matter-of-factly 
explains, ‘‘I know I can't be good if I go back home 
to West Tenth Street. I know I'll get into trouble 
just like I always have, because the kids expect it of 
me, and next time I'll not be sent here, but to prison 
because I’m eighteen years old." 


Regretfully the Superintendent explains why that 
is impossible. The School is already overcrowded, 
and the older boys must be ‘‘graduated"’ to make 
room for the steady stream of newcomers. The best 
thing that can be done under the circumstances, for 
the state has no adequate parole staff, is to put him 
into touch with Mr. Good of the Care Well Society, 
who will do the best he can. 


Most of the problems of social work— 
as indeed many of the problems of life in 
general—grow out of conflict situations. 
They are due to a collision of differing 
interests and objectives. ‘‘Bobbs’’ Hay- 
market is another illustration of the 
workings of the conflict situation. The 
factors in the beginning are (1) an ener- 
getic, likable lad whose Thorndikian 
original tendencies vigorously seek expres- 
sion; (2) a gang of similar minded young- 
sters who turn to Haymarket for natural 
leadership; and (3) an immediate environ- 
ment which provides no adequate outlets 
for their boyhood interests. 

Not only that but the situation is such 
that he and his fellows are repressed at 
every turn. Activities that would be 
perfectly unobjectionable in a more favor- 
able locality become offenses here because 
of their interference with the interests of 
the congested neighborhood. Their juve- 
nile delinquency is not at first because of 
evil dispositions; they are simply normal 
youngsters engaged in what Jane Addams 
calls ‘‘the quest of adventure.’’ This is 
essentially Thomas’ quest for mew experi- 
ence. Seeking adventure for its own sake 
they encounter opposition; persisting in 
the face of opposition a conflict situation 
is created and their effort to obtain new 
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experience incidentally becomes a de- 
linquency. 

For Haymarket and his fellows the gang 
does two things: first it gives a sense of 
solidarity, of security, of courage since 
in numbers there is strength; second, the 
gang affords a method of achievement of 
what each one wants. The first of these 
gives recognition; each member in it is of 
consequence to his fellows. Within the 
gang each one’s ego expands. This is 
particularly true of Haymarket. Leader- 
ship inspires him, inflates his ego and 
makes him a person of greater consequence 
than he could possibly be anywhere else. 

His personal problem, therefore, is 
clearly defined. He recognizes that with 
circumstances as they are he can never be 
any other person to the old gang than the 
one he has been. His status with that 
group is already defined. In it he plays 
a certain rdle; he cannot go back to the 
same gang and not do the things that they 
expect of him and it is equally impossible 
for him to reform them for they outweigh 
him. To expect him to go back to that 
group and be a different person is futile as 
he himself realizes much more clearly 
than does the State Department which 
provides him no alternative. 

Mr. Good of the Care Well Society 
must be made to realize this and to shape 
his treatment accordingly. The only 
possible solution is for arrangements to be 
made for Haymarket to go somewhere 
else where he will be free from the sugges- 
tions, traditions, mores and above all from 
the expectations of the old crowd wherehe 
will be able to start with a clean sheet. 
His new associations, moreover must be 
of a sort in which he will feel at home; 
in which his personality can find sympa- 
thetic recognition and expand and with 
which he will find it possible to become 
hopefully assimilated. 
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A SELECTED LIST OF PRINCIPLES, DERIVED 
FROM SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY, AND ILLUS- 
TRATED IN THE FOREGOING CASES, WHICH 
ARE FUNDAMENTAL TO SOCIAL PRACTICE 


The preceding section has endeavored 
to illustrate the way in which sociological 
concepts may be utilized for case analysis 
in social work. The present section shall 
endeavor to formulate, on the basis of the 
cases analyzed, a selected body of princi- 
ples, derived from sociological theory, 
which may be regarded as fundamental 
to effective social practice, whether in 
social service administration or elsewhere. 

The central contribution which socio- 
logical theory has made is the shifting of 
emphasis from the individual to a point 
where it includes the group. While it is 
true that the biological factors of any 
organism are primary in originating its 
modes of behavior, it is also true that 
most of the voluntary behavior of the 
human being is socially conditioned. 
Therefore an explanation of his thought 
and action requires that the groups where- 
by he is conditioned shall also become 
focii of attention. Just as the older 
theology taught salvation in terms of 
saving the individual as ‘‘a brand from 
the burning’’ of a wicked world, while 
allowing the world itself to continue 
burning, so the older social practice made 
its diagnoses and prescribed its treatments 
in individual terms and let the world shift 
for itself. But just as the newer theology 
now thinks in terms of a social gospel and 

social reconstruction, so the newer social 
practice carries on its work in terms of the 
individual’s relation to his various groups. 
Out of this first and basic shift in view- 
point has grown a body of significant 
corollaries, which have been embodied in 
sociological theory, all of which are 
fundamental to the type of endeavor that 
falls within the scope of social work: 


1. Human life is necessarily group life. The preser- 
vation of the individual and the fulfillment of his 
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major needs and desires, both physical and psychic, 

require a life of group association. From infancy to 

old age, one can live as a human being only by being 
a member of various groups to which he is bound by 
ties of varying degree of necessity and interest. 

2. All voluntary behavior is a result of antecedent 
attitudes (or basic tendencies to action); and # és 
from the groups of which one is a part, that he mainly 
derives his attitudes toward life. The culture, standards, 
ideals, patterns of thought which exist in the group 
become a part of the life of its members just as in- 
evitably as does its language and its manners. The 
clue to an interpretation of any socially conditioned 
behavior, therefore, must be sought in an under- 
standing of the groups from which the person's 
attitudes are derived. 

3. Once a person becomes a member of a group he becomes 
in a very definite way subject to its control. He cannot 
continue to remain a part of it without to some ex- 
tent conforming to its moves. If he desires to have 
the group's approval and to avoid its disapproval, 
if he is to secure the advantages of participation in its 
life he must, within certain limits, accept its stand- 
ards and direct his conduct along lines approved by 
them. One can not live permanently in Rome with- 
out accepting the mandates of the Romans on many 
things. What is more, one cannot voluntarily 
remain permanently in Rome without coming to 
believe in Rome's beliefs and approving of Rome's 
ways. Presumably some kinship of thought or 
interest takes one to Rome, rather than elsewhere, 
in the first instance. Prolonged contact, especially 
where intimate and friendly, increases his willingness 
to accept their control. All this is of the very 
essence of the we-group relationship, previously 
mentioned. 

4. The degree of control which the group exercises over a 
person, other things being equal, will be in proportion to his 
degree of “‘omeness’’ with the group. This is funda- 
mentally a question of the extent to which he is 
“‘assimilated"* into his group; ‘‘assimilation’’ being 
“‘a process of interpenetration and fusion in which 
persons and groups acquire the memories, sentiments 
and attitudes of other persons or groups, and by 
sharing their experiences and history, are incor- 
porated with them in a common cultural life.” 
The more complete is one’s fusion with the group, 
and the more close and sympathetic his identification 
with it, (other things being equal), the more complete 
and harmonious will be his acceptance of its stand- 
ards, values and demands. He not merely yields 
because of the group's pressure; he gladly accepts 
them because he himself believes in them and desires 
to follow them for their own sake. 

Conversely, the more complete and unquestioning 
his acceptance of the viewpoint of his own we-group, 
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the more intense will be his opposition toward con- 
flicting standards, values and demands, and the more 
antagonistic will be his attitude toward other persons 
and groups which hold to conflicting points of view. 

5. The most effective method by which socially condi- 
tioned behavior can be modified, therefore, is that of changing 
the character of the group that exercises control over the 
individual, or by accomplishing bis assimilation into 
some other group which has the desired character. 

6. Assimilation of an individual by a group is in direct 
proportion to this degree of sympathetic participation in its 
life and thought. 

Again: 

7. Each individual differs from group to group, 
and from situation to situation; and he is as many 
persons (i.e. situation selves) as there are situations 
in which he plays a part. What sort of a person one is 
in any group depends upon the status that he holds within 
it, and the réle he there plays. 

8. Any appeal that is made to any one of his 
several persons must therefore be made in terms of the 
particular situation that fits that particular person. 
That is to say, communication must be conducted 
within the range of the universe of discourse which be 
understands, and with which be has sympathy. 

g. Moreover, since ‘‘the motive of life is to func- 
tion,” and to function in ways that satisfy dominating 
interests, whatever solutions are worked out for re-organized 
behavior must be of a sort that will permit an interest- 

_Satisfying function. 


CONCLUSION 


The materials used and the applications 
made in this paper have been confined to 
the case work field. Space limitations 
forbid giving detailed attention to social 
work in its ‘‘community’’ phases, which 
is equally important; but here, too, cer- 
tain concepts of sociology are essential 
to accurate analysis. Towns and cities 
must be thought of now in terms of 
communities, neighborhoods, functional and 
natural areas. Life within these areas 
becomes a matter of competition among 
its residents, who contend with one an- 
other for ‘‘a space-position in the environ- 
ment.’’ Changes within a given area are 
now studied by means of such fundamental 
Categories as invasion, succession, culture 
conflict and population trends. Absence or 
slowness of community change, is explic- 
able in terms of isolation, segregation, and 
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non-mobility of its residents. And the 
list might be considerably extended. 

That this ‘‘sociological’’ method of 
approach is of increasing importance is 
evidenced by the rapidly accumulating 
literature of significance and utility for 
social work which is employing it. Such 
volumes as Mowrer’s Family Disorganiza- 
tion, Thomas’ The Unadjusted Girl, Thrash- 
er’s The Gang, Burgess’ Urban Communi- 
ties, McKenzie’s ecological studies, Hart's 
Science of Human Relations, Anderson and 
Lindeman’s Urban Sociology, and Steiner's 
The American Community in Action, to 
mention but several of a lengthening list, 
are more than abstract sociological treat- 
ises; they are practical handbooks using 
the conceptual approach for the illumina- 
tion of various phases of social service 
administration.' 

While the subject before us is that of 
the contributions of sociological theory tc 
social work, let us not for a moment 
suppose that the indebtedness is all on one 
side. Our subject has now reached en- 
trenchments sufficiently advanced, to 
allow us to acknowledge that the time is 
not so far past when its theory resembled 
the clouds both in nebulosity and in 
distance from the solid earth of every-day 
affairs. It has taken the curt demand 
that we prove the value of our theory by 
demonstrations of its practical utility to 
bring it down to ground. Social work is 
one of the sources from which has come 
the most peremptory of those challenges 
to stand and deliver. By issuing such a 
challenge social work has made itself a 
benefactor, for it has laid upon us the 
burden of the proof. Unless sociology 
can meet the challenge it must hereafter 
hold its peice with reference to social 
practice. 

1 For an example of the method of analysis by 
concepts which is appearing in periodical literature 
see an article entitled ‘Occupational Attitudes and 


Values’ by Pauline V. Young, Sociology and Social 
Research, July-August, 1928. 
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SOCIOLOGICAL CONCEPTS IN USE BY 
SOCIAL WORKERS 


THOMAS J. RILEY 


ment, claiming that social practice 
and sociological theory are neces- 
sary to each other, Professor Eubank says: 


A FTER a good introductory state- 


“Social work already thinks and talks in terms 
of scientific theory. Our case records and conferences 
would be much shrunken if we left out all reference 
to 1.Q.'s, psychoses, behavior patterns, Benet and 
Turman tests, and kindred terms from psychology 
and psychiatry. Similarly, social work thinks and 
talks in medical terms; blood pressure, innoculation, 
immunization, germ resistance, and a host of other 
terms of medical science are essential to its vocabu- 
lary. Drawing upon economic theory, the social 
worker speaks of standards of living, household bud- 
gets, and economic indices. The time is now at 
hand when the social worker must also draw upon 
sociological theory for aid to diagnoses and treatment. 
Just as an adequate understanding of psychological, 
medical and economic complexities call for the usage 
of their concepts, so does an adequate understanding 
of social situations call for a recognition of such 
matters as attitudes, values, wishes, conflict situa- 
tions, assimilation process, culture complexes, social 
distance and many other concepts to which sociol- 
ogy has given content.” 


Claiming that sociology has been of 
direct service to social work by its accumu- 
lation of historical and descriptive data, 
Professor Eubank, however, declares that 
its contributions in the field of theory are 
potentially greater than those in its 
Capacity as a gatherer of facts. To make 
his point, he attempts an analysis of three 
“cases,"’ using and underscoring certain 
terms which he says are concepts to which 
sociology has given content. A fairly 
complete list of his so-called sociological 
concepts is as follows: 


We-group Consciousness of Kind 
Conflict Situation Assimilation 
Accommodation Incorporation 
Isolation Rationalization 
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Interests Evasion 

Recognition Tradition 

Invasion Culture Conflict 

Mores Community of Interests 
Social Distance Elimination 
Substitution Contact 
Disorganization Mobility 

Thwarting Repression 

Status Suggestion 

Succession Population Trend 


Not having time to look up the history 
of these concepts, and not being wholly 
up-to-date on sociological literature, I 
am not able to say whether these concepts 
have been accepted by sociologists. 
Neither am I able to say that they belong 
alone to sociology. For these reasons, 
and in order to provoke further discussion, 
I would like to ask whether assimilation 
and elimination are not biological con- 
cepts as well as, or rather than sociological 
ones. Likewise, whether substitution is 
not a mathematical category and incor- 
poration a business term. I would like 
to ask whether physics does not have a 
prior claim to the concepts of contact, 
isolation and mobility; and whether the 
concepts conflict situation, disorganiza- 
tion, rationalization, interests, thwarting, 
evasion, repression and suggestion do not 
belong rather to psychology and psy- 
chiatry than to sociology. A similar 
question may be asked about most of 
the other concepts. 

Professor Eubank may well say that he 
does not claim that sociology has in- 
vented these terms but has transferred 
them and given them a fixed meaning, 
that sociology has not created the social 
situation, but has provided the labels, 
or tools, which facilitate their handling, 
just as medicine has given to social work 
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a whole series of useful terms. With 
this suggested answer to my first query, 
I leave it for further discussion, giving it 
as my personal opinion that although 
sociology neither created the practical 
situations, nor invented most of these 
concepts, yet, it is rendering a distinct 
and valuable service to social work, in 
defining and broadcasting these categ- 
ories. 

It is pertinent to ask whether these 
concepts no matter what their origin may 
be have got over into social work, whether 
they are found today in the discussions 
and records of social work. Without 
extensive study, one can only offer a 
tentative judgment in answer to this 
question. However, I submitted this 
list of concepts to about 50 social case 
workers, who are on the staff of the 
Brooklyn Bureau of Charities, and asked 
them to give me quick, spontaneous 
responses to each of the following ques- 
tions, namely, Does the concept have 
definite meaning to you, and do you use 
this term for the situation? 

I was able to tabulate 25 replies, and 
was pleased to find that most of the con- 
cepts have a very definite meaning to these 
25 case workers. There were, however, a 
few of the concepts which were not under- 
stood, except by a few. For example, 9 
did not associate any definite sociological 
meaning with the concept We-group. 
Fourteen did not know the technical 
meaning of social distance, and 8 did not 
know the meaning of invasion, and succes- 
sion. In answer to the question whether 
they used the concept or not, the replies 
varied greatly. However, I found that 
the concepts repression, suggestion, 
tradition, status, contact and evasion 
were used by almost every one who 
replied. Parenthetically it may be re- 
marked that most of these terms so 
generally used were psychological or 
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psychiatric. On the other hand, I found 
that the concepts We-group and social 
distance were scarcely used at all, while 
the terms assimilation, accommodation, 
substitution, contact, disorganization, 
rationalization, interests, evasion, repres- 
sion, status, tradition, suggestion and 
population trend were used by 17 or more 
out of the 25. 

No one knows better than I that you 
cannot generalize from so few cases, but 
if the replies indicate anything, they do 
suggest that most of these so-called 
sociological concepts have a definite 
meaning to social case workers, and are 
being used by them to a gratifying extent. 
I also had replies from or conferences 
with other members of my staff, who are 
in supervisory or executive positions. 
Naturally, this group were a bit older than 
the case workers, and represented also 
other lines of social work, such as the 
prevention of tuberculosis, the training 
and employment of the blind and the 
crippled. I found that nearly all of this 
supervisory group had a definite meaning 
for almost every one of the concepts, but 
I suspect that their meaning was deter- 
mined by analogy and word structure, 
rather than by sociological study. I 
found that they did not use these concepts 
as much as the case workers, which latter 
group in general are younger and have 
graduated more recently. It might be 
interesting to note in passing that 23 out 
of the 25 case workers whose replies I 
tabulated were college graduates and had 
taken courses in sociology at college or in 
a school of social work. 

Before leaving this matter, I may quote 
from two of the replies. One young 
woman who graduated from college ten 
years ago, and who has also attended 
the Sorbonne and the New York School 
of Social Work, said: ‘‘I do not like this 
elaborate phraseology. I think it will be 
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abandoned in sociology as it is being 
abandoned in mental hygiene and replaced 
by a simpler terminology.’’ Another 
worker, who has had long experience in 
case work and also as a supervisor, said: 
“The terms listed seem to me in pretty 
general use in case work recording. Per- 
haps more in the analysis or diagnostic 
summary of the record than in the body 
of the record, which is likely to be a 
reporting of other people’s information, 
concerning the clients. Possibly social 
workers and psychiatric workers have 
acquired these terms from the sociol- 
ogists." 

I made another quick but inadequate 
test as to whether these concepts have 
been accepted as having the sociological 
meaning which Professor Eubank claims 
for them. I looked up the definition of 
each one of these terms in the New Stand- 
atd Dictionary, which bore the imprint 
1925, and quite to my surprise not a single 
one of them was defined as a sociological 
concept. Of course, the words were 
found, and many of them were credited 
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to psychology and other sciences, but 
none to sociology. Notwithstanding this 
mild shock to my sociological pride, I do 
believe that such concepts as Prof. Eubank 
lists and uses in the analyses of his three 
cases are understood and used by social 
case workers. I believe further that these 
concepts are gaining a place in the current 
literature and are rendering a valuable 
service to social work. 

At the present, however, they are like 
the technical terms used by other profes- 
sions, availed of as means of exact dis- 
cussion and abbreviated record, but not 
so useful in every day speech. Just as a 
physician talks one language to another 
physician, and a different language to his 
patients, so the social worker may talk to 
another social worker in terms of these 
sociological concepts but not in talking to 
her clients. In a word, these sociological 
concepts may be very valuable in the 
professional aspects of social work, but of 
little practical use in trying “‘to get Mrs. 
Casey to the clinic’’—to revert to the 
famous Pittsburgh discussion. 


SOCIOLOGICAL CONCEPTS AS AN AID TO 
SOCIAL WORK ANALYSES 


PAULINE V. YOUNG 


HE science of sociology in general 

can make two important contribu- 

tions to the art of social work, as 
Dr. Eubank’s discussion indicates: First, 
sociology can provide precise analytic 
and diagnostic concepts which aid in 
clear thinking about those social situa- 
tions with which social workers are 
concerned (concepts are to the scientist 
abbreviations and symbols for underlying 
theories); and, second, sociology can make 
critical scientific analyses of certain social 
situations and processes which have 





hitherto resisted analysis and defied social 
control. These two objectives are, of 
course, highly interdependent and are 
differentiated here simply for purposes of 
academic discussion. The social scientist 
is apt to place a higher value on the first 
of these contributions than will the 
practical social worker. A medical scien- 
tist is more apt to appreciate the necessity 
of referring to a cold-in-the-head as coryza, 
or to softening of the bones as osteoma- 
lacia than will the man on the street. 
The scientist is rightly concerned with 
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subtleties of word-meanings and with 
accurate use of terms. The practical 
social worker, however, is more apt to 
stress the importance of the second goal 
of sociology; that is, the exploration and 
charting of the field of social life in the 
interest of better social control. 

Medical science made its contribution to 
medical art when it began to displace 
magic as a means of disease control, when 
it began to point out, for example, the 
relationship between fresh air and sun- 
shine, and the prevention and cure of 
colds and rickets. Such control measures 
are based directly on the theory of oxygen- 
balance in the body and the theory of the 
relation of the hemoglobin to the deposit 
of calcium in bones. When mothers 
cease sewing-in their babies for the winter 
and open their bedroom windows for 
fresh air, medical art reaps benefits from 
the data and theories of medical science. 

Similiarly, the science of sociology, as 
Dr. Eubank indicates, can make its 
greatest contribution to the art of social 
work not merely by the development of a 
scientific terminology (which is a natural 
result of sound social logic) but rather 
through its social discoveries which provide 
a basis for improved means of social 
control. Wherever sociology demon- 
strates that the existing means of control, 
rooted in common sense and traditional 
procedures, are not sound, or that tradi- 
tional methods can be greatly improved 
upon, at that point it makes its most 
important contribution to social work. 

A shrewd experienced social worker 
accustomed to deal with recalcitrant 
humans, competent in her deductions, but 
who may, however, lack the so-called 
“scientific background,’’ would perhaps 
make an analysis of Clark, or Beppo, or 
‘“‘Bobbs,’’ which would differ from that 
of Dr. Eubank chiefly by the substitution 
of every-day phraseology for his more 
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accurate scientific terminology. We 
should note that “‘Bobbs’’ Haymarket 
himself was able to diagnose his own 
social problems and to propose a sound 
plan of social treatment when he pleaded 
with the institution superintendent not 
to permit him to return to his old social 
milieu. Indeed, intelligent social workers 
will frequently remark that though they 
lack the sociologist’s flow of language 
and his carefully formulated “‘principles,” 
yet they have actually taken account of 
the social facts themselves; though they 
may never have used scientific expressions, 
they nevertheless recognize the importance 
of understanding the social soil in which 
personalities are rooted, as well as the 
significance of the social heritages of an 
immigrant group in directing the assimi- 
lation process in an area of first or second 
settlement. Important as these concepts 
may be for logical thinking, the practical 
worker insists upon the still greater 
importance of the development of new 
points of view, the establishment of new 
correlations, the uncovering of new basic 
data which will provide a point of depar- 
ture for the attack upon unsolved problems 
of social practice in dealing with Clark, 
Beppo and ‘‘Bobbs.”’ 

Misbehavior has been a subject for 
discussion for some time but genuine 
progress in its treatment was made only 
following research such as that of Healy, 
which points out the relation between 
misconduct and mental conflict. New 
insight is thus gained into the individual's 
fundamental wishes and the futility of 
the traditional ‘‘ordering-and-forbidding” 
technique becomes immediately apparent. 
There has been exhaustive discussion of 
the problem of the paroling of criminals 
from penal institutions. However, 
wholly new light is thrown on the subject 
by Burgess’ study of the factors determin- 
ing the success or failure on parole; the 
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criteria of a new technique for parole 
work are thus provided. The phenome- 
non of social distance has been known for 
many generations but only through the 
work of Bogardus have we come to sense 
its practical significance in dealing with 
those problems which have their source in 
social groupings based on differences of age, 
sex, occupation, race, culture and so on. 

Again, social workers have been the 
recipients of many ‘‘confessions’’ in the 
course of their routine interviews, but 
it remained for Thomas and such writers 
as Krueger, Shaw and others stimulated 
by Thomas, to show clearly the impor- 
tance of the inner-story in the diagnosis 
and control of personal and family diffi- 
culties. The very meaning of the word 
“confession’’ has changed (to the social 
scientist) for ‘‘to make one’s confession 
is not to avow an act, but to lay before 
the Judge the inner history of that act. 
The act is patent, its roots—the personal 
secret.'" (Oswald Spengler, The Decline 
of the West, p. 264.) 

The sociologist now looks upon social 
problems as complex and highly inter- 
dependent, if not inseparable, webs of life 
for whose disentanglement many related 
scientific and practical techniques must be 
employed. The behavior of an unad- 
justed school child, for example, is 
thought of as a possible combination of 
many factors: say, organic disturbances, 
a short span of attention, resultant rest- 
lessness and boredom with dreary class- 
room routine, which serves in turn to 
irritate the teacher and ‘‘disturb the whole 
class’’ leading to his classification as a 
“troublemaker,”’ this in turn being fol- 
lowed by the appearance of ‘‘defense- 
mechanisms’’ on the part of the child, 
which are then carried into the home 
where his already complicated situation 
is further aggravated by economic and 
social problems. All of these factors 
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may lead eventually to his complete 
personal disorganization. In such a case, 
the sociologist has definitely taken the 
position that the trouble is not to be 
sought ‘‘just here’’ or ‘‘just there,’’ or 
that the solution of the problem can be 
reached merely by impressing the teacher 
with a ‘‘sense of her responsibility,’’ or 
by ‘changing the child’s attitude’’ toward 
school—say, by frightening him into 
submissiveness. 

Presumably sociology has a research 
technique for the discovery and interpre- 
tation of facts but the contributions of 
sociology untii very recently have been 
disappointingly few. Unless we concern 
ourselves more with the problems of real 
life as they are revealed by the social 
worlds of Clark, Beppo, and ‘‘Bobbs,”’ 
sociological literature will tend to degener- 
ate into mere scientific terminology 
which to the social worker will seem like 
the ‘‘grips and passes of a secret order’’ 
confusing and not facilitating thought 
and action. There is always the danger 
that the prestige of a scientific concept 
will lie in its antiquity rather than in its 
analytic utility. Note, for example, the 
present status of such concepts as ‘“‘culture- 
epochs’’ and ‘‘recapitulation’’ which are 
still leaning posts for outworn theories 
and theorists. 

The convergence of scientific theory 
and social practice has already begun, as 
Dr. Eubank points out, but the scientists 
and artists do not yet live in the same 
world of discourse. Common language 
must be rooted in common experiences; 
“facts are facts only in a world of 
discourse."" Many workers who can 
boast of long years of experience in the 
field of social work are still innocent of 
the new developments in their own field 
and may indeed be wholly immune to 
new scientific principles. Likewise many 
who are called sociologists disdain oppor- 
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tunities for the discussion of practical 
social problems in the “‘council rooms of 
social agencies,’’ which would provide 
them with the knowledge of the ‘‘live’’ 
situations which caused the disorganiza- 
tion of Clark, Beppo and ‘‘Bobbs.”’ 
Many younger social workers are now 
entering the field equipped with new view- 
points and with considerable knowledge 
of the findings and theories of sociology 
but they soon fall under the influence of 
older *‘practical’’ workers who rely upon 
rule of thumb. The immediate applica- 


OCTOR EUBANK’S discussion of 

the contributions of sociological 

theory to social work is a more 
ambitious undertaking than the usual 
efforts in this field for it presents several 
case analyses in terms of sociological 
concepts supplemented by a list of prin- 
ciples that he believes are derived from 
social theory. However much we may 
commend Dr. Eubank for his courage in 
dealing boldly and frankly with this 
much debated issue, his statement of the 
case for sociology is not at all likely to be 
convincing to the social worker. A 
defense of sociology on the conceptual 
plane has serious limitations because 
concepts have real meaning only for 
those who have been trained to use them 
as tools in their thinking. A social 
worker whose professional education has 
included a thorough study of sociology 
might read Dr. Eubank’s paper with 
approval, since he has become accustomed 
to think about social problems in terms 
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TO THE APPLICATIONS OF SOCIOLOGY 
TO SOCIAL WORK 


JESSE F. STEINER 






tion of textbook knowledge is necessarily 
difficult when one is confronted by specific 
social problems and it is only natural to 
follow the suggestions of experienced 
practical workers. The ycunger worker 
may have a somewhat clearer understand- 
ing of the nature of the situation and 
may possess the technique for controlling 
it but she still has little prestige. Hence 
it may well be that it will take some 
time before the younger generation of 
scientifically trained workers can make 
their influence felt. 
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of such concepts. The typical social 
worker, however, is likely to be more 
familiar with psychological and psychiat- 
ric terms and therefore could easily make 
the claim that his vocabulary is equally, 
if not more illuminating than that of the 
sociologist. Moreover, when he studies 
Dr. Eubank’s analysis of the case stories, 
he can not help but be perplexed to find 
that concepts which he had taken over 
from the fields of psychology and 
psychiatry are here set forth as contribu- 
tions of sociological theory to social 
work. Inthe presence of this psychologi- 
cal terminology, the social worker is on§ 
more familiar ground, and while he may 
be glad to know that he is more of 4 
sociologist than he had supposed himself 
to be, he is quite sure that he is not if 
debted to that science for his knowledg 
of these concepts. As far as the dis 
tinctively sociological concepts are cof 
cerned, he might be more disposed to loo 
upon them favorably, if they carried witl 
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them direct therapeutic value as do some 
of the terms taken from psychiatry. But 
since they seem primarily useful for 
analytic purposes, they are not likely to 
appear to him very significant. Especially 
is this true, as the cases presented are 
relatively simple and not greatly ia need 
of profound interpretation. On the 
whole, it seems to me that Dr. Eubank’s 
analyses would impress the social worker 
as overweighted with sociological ver- 
biage with no great value for social work. 

The generalizations or principles stated 
in the concluding portion of Dr. Eubank’s 
paper may be acceptable to the social 
worker without strengthening the case 
for sociology. From his point of view, 
these generalizations seem more like 
highly technical statements of the obvious 
than scientific conclusions made possible 
by sociological investigation. At any 
tate, it has not been necessary for the 
social worker to study sociology to be- 
come acquainted with them. If he wishes 
to understand the relation between group 
life and the developing personality, or 
the rdle of environmental factors in 
behavior problems, sociological treatises 
need not be his only source of information. 
Interest in this method of approach to 
social problems has become so general 
that it is a theme of discussion in widely 
different fields. The citation of authori- 
ties by social workers in their books and 
papers presents fairly convincing evidence 
that they are not leaning heavily upon the 
sociologists for intellectual support, al- 
though they may be familiar with Dr. 
Eubank’s principles. While it may be 
contended that sociology has played the 
chief rdle in the formulation of these 
principles, it is unfortunate for its advo- 
Cates to rest its case on generalizations 
that may be regarded as common sense 
Observations or products of general 


experience. 
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Because of these considerations, there 
is grave doubt whether Dr. Eubank’s 
method of showing the contributions of 
sociology to social work can be carried to 
a successful conclusion. The fruitfulness 
of such a method would require a much 
sharper distinction between the social 
sciences than is now possible to make. 
Furthermore, it presupposes a more ad- 
vanced status of the science of sociology 
and a better understanding of the field it 
covers. So much confusion has been 
caused by the widespread custom of having 
a variety of courses dealing with social 
problems given under the auspices of 
departments of sociology. This practice 
has fostered the popular idea that sociol- 
ogy is directly concerned with social prob- 
lems and that one of its chief purposes is 
to discover principles of immediate value to 
socialworkers. Dr. E. B. Reuter inarecent 
article! very ably disposes of this conten- 
tion and explains why there can not be in 
any real sense an applied social science. 
While sociology has gained in popularity 
in some quarters because of its cultivation 
of the field of social pathology, its devel- 
opment as a scientific discipline has been 
hampered by this constant pressure to 
justify itself by bearing fruit for a dis- 
organized world. 

A first step, it seems to me, in determin- 
ing the rdle of sociology in the field of 
social work is a recognition of the function 
of social technology in bringing together 
the principles and data of the social 
sciences that throw light on social prob- 
lems and aid in building up social work 
practice. Since the roots of social prob- 
lems ramify in many directions, all the 
social sciences have a part to play in their 
solution. The organization of this data 
is certainly not the chief function of the 


1*The Problem of Sociology.’’ Sociology and 
Social Research, xiii, pp 118-132. 
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sociologist, and it can be done successfully 
by the social worker only when he has 
had time and opportunity to become 
thoroughly familiar with the different 
social sciences. Social technology, there- 
fore, becomes a field of its own with its 
demand for specialists who have a work- 
ing knowledge of both social science and 
social work. When this division of 
responsibility is made, the task of sociol- 
ogy becomes more clear and there is no 
longer any need for it to devote attention 
to its practical applications. As a scien- 
tific discipline, it can then pursue its 
investigations into the processes of social 
interaction and prepare the substructure of 
knowledge of society necessary for the 
development of programs of reform. 
When the sociologist at the present 
time is called upon to show the usefulness 
of his science to the field of social work, 
it should be recognized that its contribu- 
tions may not appear significant to social 
workers inadequately trained in the social 
sciences. To the extent that this is true, 
the fault lies with the social worker, and 
the remedy for this situation can be found 
only in more fundamental professional 
training for social work. In view of the 
present status of sociology and social 
work, it seems to me that Dr. Eubank’s 
most fruitful method of procedure would 








have been to place his chief emphasis 
upon those phases of sociological thought 
that seem to have real implications for 
social work theory and practice. Among 
the many sociological contributions that 
might have been selected for this purpose, 
there readily come to mind such notable 
examples as Cooley’s discussion of the 
rdle of primary groups and the genesis of 
the social self; Thomas’ demonstration of 
the wide usefulness of documents in social 
interpretation, his emphasis on the situa- 
tional procedure, and his analysis of the 
process of personal and social organization 
and disorganization; Ogburn’s explanation 
of the factors involved in social change; 
Park’s discussion of the process of assimila- 
tion in secondary groups; and Park and 
Burgess’ study of the community as an 
ecological unit and of the processes of city 
growth. The value of these and similar 
lines of sociological thinking points the 
way to the further tasks to which the 
sociologists should address themselves, 
the description and analysis and interpre- 
tation of social processes which are 
fundamental to an understanding of human 
nature and the problems of collective 
behavior. If sociology is able to exploit 
this field in a thorough manner, its con- 
tribution to social work will not be 
questioned. 


A YEAR BOOK OF SOCIAL WORK 


Social work is to join the other groups whose progress is recorded in a year book, to be issued by 
the Russell Sage Foundation under the editorship of Fred S. Hall of its staff. That there is 
demand for information each year about social work is shown by the space given to it in the three 
comprehensive annuals now issued—the American Year Book, the New International Year 
Book and the Americana Annual. Taken together they print articles on thirty-two different 
national organizations in the field of social work, and additional articles on forty-two topics in 
that field. The new year book, besides including such organizations and topics, and giving 
them a more uniformly adequate treatment from the standpoint of social work, will cover also 
many fields of activity which do not appear in these general annuals at all. 

The Russell Sage Foundation will welcome suggestions from any who have had difficulty in 


obtaining needed current information concerning their own or allied fields of work. 
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A SOCIOLOGICAL ANALYSIS OF THE CONTENTS OF 
2000 CASE RECORDS WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 


TO THE TREATMENT 
ERNEST R. 


case-work, perhaps, is so per- 

plexing and harassing as that of 
domestic discord. Its tragedies are all 
the more disturbing because they leave 
in their wake a multitude of problems. 
And yet few problems in family case- 
work have received more attention than 
has that of domestic discord. Much of 
this attention, it is true, has resulted in 
little increased knowledge or improved 
technique. Yet there are indications that 
a new approach is growing up which bids 
fair to compensate for the efforts expended 
in what seemed at the time to be fruitless 
attempts to prevent the disintegration of 
the family. 

But the story of the attempts to treat 
the problem of domestic discord by family 
case-work agencies is part and parcel of 
the growth of case-work in general. One 
must look, then, to the roots of case- 
work in order to understand the develop- 
ment of methods of treating domestic 
discord. 


N* PROBLEM in the field of family 


I 


Family welfare agencies began as relief 
Organizations, whose primary purposes 
were to give material relief to needy 
families. Diagnosis required only a simple 
investigation to assure the agency that the 
request was worthy of consideration. 
The treatment consisted primarily in 
giving economic assistance either in cash 
or in kind, A little later the standard 
family budget was devised to measure the 
legitimacy of the request for aid. The 
investigative technique was enlarged upon 
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in the drive toward determining to what 
degree the family budget fell below the 
minimum standard of living. But since 
conditions are always changing this en- 
tailed constant fe-investigation. The 
technique of family case-work thus be- 
came that necessary for making the re- 
quired investigations. By an easy exten- 
sion, medical services were added, the 
family case-worker serving as a connecting 
link between the individual and the 
agency giving free medical services. Her 
technique, developed in handling relief 
problems served very well in this extension 
into the medical field, especially so long 
as its purpose was simply to determine the 
possibility of a need for medical attention 
and required the obtaining of no facts 
pertinent to medical diagnosis. 

A further stage in the development of 
diagnosis in family case-work was reached 
when the task of the worker became that 
of determining what problems were pre- 
sented in each case. Mental and conduct 
problems were added to those already 
recognized, viz., economic and medical. 
It was the worker's function to determine 
by investigation of a particular complaint 
the several problems presented in each 
case, many of which might not be apparent 
on the surface. The point of entrée 
continued, however, to be the low 
economic status of the family, whether in 
terms of possible need for economic 
assistance or in terms of inability to pur- 
chase the services required. The verifica- 
tion technique, accordingly, continued to 
play a dominating rdle in the diagnostic 
efforts of case-workers. 
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With the multiplication of agencies to 
which cases might be referred, treatment 
came more and more to be a matter for 
other agencies. This, perhaps, accounts 
for the fact that the chief emphasis in 
family case-work has been upon diagnosis 
rather than upon treatment except in so 
far as the reference of cases to other agen- 
cies constitutes treatment. There is no 
standard treatise, for example, upon social 
treatment comparable to that of Miss 
Richmond's on social diagnosis. 

Thus since treatment in family case- 
work was restricted to the treatment of 
economic problems and the reference of 
cases to other agencies, the diagnostic 
efforts were determined accordingly. Chief 
emphasis remained upon verification and 
the same procedure followed in the in- 
vestigation of all cases, regardless of the 
problems involved, or thought to be in- 
volved. The record was, accordingly, 
largely given over to descriptions of 
attempts at verification and accounts of 
routine data which were not specifically 
related to the problems in hand. 

So long as verification was the chief 
objective in the investigative phase of 
case-work, it was to be expected that the 
chronological record would be retained. 
Cases continued to be assigned to workers 
upon a geographical basis for the same 
reason, since to do otherwise would in- 
volve too much moving about. Yet it 
soon became apparent that the worker 
who could handle problems of economic 


‘relief quite effectively was not ipso facto 


the best person to handle domestic discord 
problems as well. 

The result has been an increased dis- 
content in case-work circles with the 
older common-sense point of view which 
left little to the case-worker so far as 
treatment was concerned except the carry- 
ing out of recommendations of outsiders. 
And whether in relation to domestic 


discord or other problems the feeling is 
rampant in case-work circles that the 
profession can develop within itself 
specialists in the treatment of its problems. 
The interests of case-workers is turning 
again to treatment as the goal of case- 
work, with the realization that diagnosis 
is an integral part, the first step, in the 
treatment process. 


II 


A survey of the methods of treating 
domestic discord by ten case-work agencies 
in Chicago reveals eleven techniques in 
general use. A similar survey of the work 
in any other large American city would 
undoubtedly reveal the use of the same 
techniques since family case-work has 
become so standardized through the opera- 
tions of the Russell Sage Foundation, the 
Association for Organizing Family Social 
Work, the American Association for 
Social Work, and the National Conference 
of Social Work, to mention but a few of 
the forces working toward standardiza- 
tion, that in the main, family case-work 
is all of one piece. 

The techniques in current use may be 
differentiated as follows: (1) court of 
domestic relations, (2) birth-control or 
social-hygiene instruction, (3) medical 
examination, (4) psychiatric examination 
(5), drink cure (6), ordering-and-forbid- 
ding (7), auto-suggestion, (8) persuasion, 
(9), housekeeping instruction (10), ¢x- 
tradition, and (11) conference. These 
may be further differentiated into indirect 
and direct treatment techniques. 

The most widely used of the indirect 
treatment techniques is that of the court 
of domestic relations with which 60 pet 
cent of all cases included in the survey of 
two Chicago agencies had contact. Yet 
the percentage of adjustments in cases 
having contact with the court of domestic 
relations is only 3.5 as compared with 5.4 
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per cent where the treatment is restricted 
to direct techniques. But while the court 
technique is more currently used than any 
other, this is not so much the result of 
feeling that the technique is appropriate 
as it it is that there is little else which 
can be done. Case-workers recognize, 
for the most part, that the usual result of 
court action is to create in the husband a 
feeling that his wife has violated the 
confidential nature of the marriage rela- 
tionship and so cause him to blame her. 
Court action thus only widens the breach 
between husband and wife in the larger 
proportion of cases, if not in all, because it 
is fundamentally coercive in its procedure. 

The next most important of the indirect 
techniques is that of psychiatric examina- 
tion. Case-work has looked to psy- 
chiatry of recent years for a key to unlock 
many of the doors to treatment. The 
implication of the point of view, is that 
mental twists of various sorts are re- 
sponsible for many of the social malad- 
justments with which the social worker 
has to deal. Case-workers dealing with 
domestic discord, however, are discover- 
ing that the cases in which conflict between 
husband and wife is the result of psychoses 
are rather rare and many other factors 
have to be taken into account. Much the 
same may be said for medical examina- 
tions. And while both of these indirect 
techniques have their places in an all- 
around treatment of domestic discord, 
their function is primarily diagnostic 
rather than therapeutic. 

The giving of birth-control instruction 
has received the sanction of family case- 
workers for some time. Yet the use of 
this technique in domestic discord cases 
is not at all widespread. Two lines of 
reasoning seem to be responsible for the 
use of this technique. The first is that 
large families only add to the economic 
burden which is often thought to be at the 
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root of the discord situation. The other 
assumption is that the fear of pregnancy is 
often responsible for sexual incompati- 
bility. As the latter assumption has come 
in for more attention, the conviction has 
also become more widespread that it is 
futile to give instruction in the mechanics 
of birth control without including con- 
siderable instruction in social hygiene. 

The difficulties in the use of the other 
indirect techniques, extradition, drink 
cure, and housekeeping instruction are 
becoming more and more apparent. They 
are, generally speaking, as are all the 
indirect techniques, too particularistic in 
approach. And while they may all, 
with the exception of the court of domestic 
relations, be considered valuable adjuncts 
to the direct treatment techniques, they 
cannot, be substituted for the direct 
techniques of the case-worker. In fact 
the trend at present is away from reliance 
upon the indirect methods of treatment 
and the development of methods within 
the organization itself. 


Ill 


The direct treatment techniques are, 
auto-suggestion, ordering-and-forbidding, 
persuasion and conference. Of these the 
auto-suggestion technique, introduced 
into case-work as the result of the vogue 
for Coué, has had little acceptance. Of 
the remaining three, that of ordering-and- 
forbidding is the more widely used. 

The essence of the ordering-and-for- 
bidding technique is that of commanding 
the disappearance of that which the case- 
worker considers undesirable and the 
appearance of the desired. Whether ex- 
plicit or implied, there is always back of 
such commands a threat of coercion in 
some form, whether through the courts, 
the police, neighborhood opinion, or what 
not. Commands are buttressed by cate- 
gorical definitions of situations in terms 
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of right and wrong. The wishes of the 
person, for the most part, are left out of 
account, while pressure is brought upon 
him to realign his conduct in terms of 
group standards. The implication is. of 
course, that the person can revamp his 
conduct by an act of will, and that the 
way to get him to do so is to force him to 
by mobilizing the collective will of the 
community. 

The effectiveness of this technique is 
dependent upon whether or not the worker 
has the prestige sufficient to carry her 
judgment across, or is able to produce the 
force necessary to get her commands 
obeyed. But though the technique be 
effective for the moment, the difficulty, 
as is being more and more recognized, is 
that the repressive process on the part of 
the couple is likely to lose its effectiveness 
in time, and that this method generally 
deals with only symbols of discord rather 
than the discord elements themselves. 
So, even though the repression is com- 
plete, in time the discord finds, or tends 
to find, expression in other channels and 
so the conflict situation is revived. 

The persuasion technique is assuming a 
more important réle of recent years as a 
treatment process. It is that technique 
by which the worker attempts by advice, 
argument, and reasons to influence be- 
havior in the direction of adjusting con- 
flicts. Instead of taking the dictatorial 
attitude as she does in the ordering-and- 
forbidding technique, her attitude is that 
of one who attempts to see a problem or 
situation from all sides. ‘ Instead of cate- 
gorical pronunciations of right and wrong, 
the worker tries to show that the best 
interests of the persons lie in conducting 
themselves in the fashion suggested. Or, 
perhaps, she parries a bit to discover what 
reasons are likely to be the most con- 
vincing and then uses these in support of 
her advice. 
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Three types of appeal, at least, may be 
found in case-records: (4) appeal to will 
power, (4) appeal to fear, and (¢) to 
love and affection for one’s children. 
Where the appeal is to will, the worker 
virtually says to the individual, ‘‘You 
can do differently if you only will to do 
so. Why not end the conflict by erasing 
the conflicting elements?’’ So the pro- 
gram of conduct is outlined in accord 
with the demands of the other and one is 
expected to follow it out by an act of will. 

Where the appeal is to fear, the fear 
element is not that of the police and the 
courts, but what are defined as the in- 
evitable results of a certain line of con- 
duct. That is, the worker does not 
threaten court action, but only points 
out that such conduct will inevitably 
lead to such action, though she, of 
course, would not be a party to it. Or, it 
may be in terms of community action 
such as loss of prestige, etc. Or, still 
again, place one’s family in jeopardy, or 
lose their respect, etc. 

Appeal to love for children may be 
simply in terms of the protective im- 
pulses of parents or it may take on more 
complex forms such as the desire to retain 
their respect in later life. 

But whatever the appeal used, the essen- 
tial facts are that the persuasion technique 
is aN attempt to get the individual to do 
something by persuasion and argument 
which he did not want to do at the out- 
set. The drive is to get the individual to 
take over the judgments and attitudes of 
the worker, not because they are authori- 
tative pronouncements, but because they 
conform to what seems to be a rational 
interpretation of the facts in the case. 
The persuasion technique implies a de- 
cision to accept or reject the solution 
offered by the worker ‘‘on the spot,”’ and 
herein lies the weakness of the technique. 
It is calculated to produce a change in 
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overt behavior without due regard to the 
necessaty covert process involved in a 
change of attitudes and wishes. 

The conference technique differs from 
the other direct methods of treatment in 
that the essential features are not the 
psychological mechanisms involved. The 
distinctive characteristics of this tech- 
nique are, in fact, the structural elements, 
the stage setting so to speak. So far as 
the mechanisms are concerned, there may 
be an intermingling of the ordering-and- 
forbidding, persuasion, etc. The essen- 
tials of the technique are that both hus- 
band and wife are brought together in an 
artificial setting—an office—presided over 
by an arbitrator, the worker. Each 
person is interviewed in the presence of the 
other, and other persons than the worker 
may either ‘‘sit in’’ on the interview or 
take part in it. The outstanding purpose 
of a conference is that of arriving at some 
sort of plan to which both husband and 
wife will agree. The plan is expected to 
govern future conduct in such a way as to 
prevent discord, or at least to prevent the 
recurrence of the situations which in the 
past have caused conflict. 

The conference technique represents, in 
a sense, the culmination of the older point 
of view in the case-work approach to the 
treatment of domestic discord. As such 
it defines certain assumptions in the older 
philosophy of case-work. First, one may 
point out the assumption that husband 
and wife know what the conflict is all 
about. Second, that with a few sug- 
gestions from the case-worker they can 
atrive at a solution of their difficulties. 
Third, that an adjustment can be ac- 
complished immediately, an act of will 
being the chief requisite. Fourth, that 
the process of adjustment is a rational one. 
Fifth, that the truth can be arrived at by 
checking the reports, one against the 
other, in each other's presence and that to 
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arrive at the truth is a paramount part of 
the process. Sixth, that persons generally 
quarrel about unimportant details, though 
fundamentally in agreement in the more 
fundamental aspects of domestic relations. 
And seventh, that only organic difficulties 
are fundamental in preventing adjustment. 

It is apparent, however, that an ap- 
proach based upon such assumptions im- 
plies a rationalistic outlook upon human 
behavior which is becoming increasingly 
more and more untenable. Family case- 
work is thus finding that the older meth- 
ods based upon common sense do not yield 
the results expected and so attention is 
shifting to the need for specialists in 
domestic discord who can work out tech- 
niques more consistent with the modern 
developments in the science of social be- 
havior. This implies, of course, consider- 
able change in approach, and a re-em- 
phasis upon the experimental nature of 
case-work. 


IV 


The difficulty of the older approach to 
the treatment of domestic discord in case- 
work was, as case-workers now realize, 
that only the overt behavior of the in- 
dividuals was taken into account. Diag- 
nosis being restricted to the more apparent 
aspects of behavior, treatment consisted 
chiefly in attempts to bring the conduct 
of the individual into conformity with 
the demands of the group. Since no 
account was taken of the attitudes of the 
individual, it was to be expected that 
treatment processes would take little 
account of the fact that the outer ele- 
ments of conflict would be only indirectly 
related to the inner conflict. 

The most significant aspects of domestic 
discord, however, are the ways in which 
dissatisfaction in one form becomes de- 
fined in the attitudes of one person toward 
the other and tends to produce friction in 
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other phases of relationship, which pre- 
viously had been satisfactory. This pro- 
cess by which conflict becomes defined in 
the relations between husband and wife 
is not to be treated by pressing the ele- 
ments into molds and considering them as 
static entities. These elements of con- 
flict are by their very nature dynamic and 
must always be considered in relation to 
the contracting and expanding personali- 
ties of both husband and wife. 

The problem of the social therapist, 
then, is to ferret out these hidden mean- 
ings of the overt conflict and to reinterpret 
the family situation of the individuals in 
such a way as to bring about accord. 
Thus the task set is to break down certain 
barriers which have developed in the 
relations between husband and wife and 
which prevent amiable relations within 
those areas of interaction, these tending in 
turn to lead to individualization in other 
areas or phases of relations. 

The methods of the social therapist in 
the treatment of domestic discord may be 
outlined, tentatively, in the following 
fashion: 


1. Verbalized control, i.e., modification of 
attitudes through primary contacts 
a. Overt behavior, modified by 
1. Persuasion 
2. Suggestion 
3- Displacement 
5. Covert behavior, modified by 
1. Suggestion 
2. Displacement 
2. Educational control, i.e., modification of 
attitudes through secondary contacts 


The persuasion technique, as has already 
been seen, is argumentative in form and is 
much more applicable where immediate 
overt behavior is desired in a specified 
way. Suggestion may be direct or in- 
direct, the latter being the more effective 
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on the whole. Both types of suggestion 
may be used effectively toward initiating 
overt or covert behavior. 

The displacement technique consists in 
giving to both husband and wife a 
mechanistic explanation of their conflicts, 
i.e., in terms of simple, predictable be- 
havior patterns, to take the place of the 
usual moralistic explanations. This im- 
plies, of course, getting at the genesis of 
the conflict and discovering its relation- 
ships in an organic fashion to the whole of 
the behavior of the persons. The efficacy 
of this technique lies in the fact that if 
successful at all it tends to modify both 
overt and covert behavior at the same time 
by breaking down the barriers of inner 
tensions and antagonisms. 

The possibilities of educational control 
are yet to be realized, but it seems plausible 
to expect that the social therapist will 
take advantage of the possibilities for 
secondary contacts to carry on his process 
of treatment when he is personally absent. 
The propagandist has demonstrated the 
effectiveness of the use of secondary con- 
tacts in “‘putting across’’ behavior pat- 
terns, so it is to be expected that the 
social therapist will find the same tech- 
nique an asset in the treatment of domestic 
discord. 

But while the outlines of the new trend 
in the treatment of domestic discord in 
case-work are clear, many of the details are 
yet to be worked out. The problem 
naturally arises as to what organization 
is best equipped to work out treatment 
techniques along the lines indicated. 
Considerable success has followed the 
efforts in one Chicago agency in this direc- 
tion. Many things have been done which 
a few years ago would have been thought 
to belong wholly outside the realm of 
case-work. In fact the work has tended 
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to redefine the approach to other prob- 
lems as well as that to domestic discord 
and to make more apparent the need for 
more research in the field. But case- 
work agencies are concerned, necessarily, 
with immediate problems. And _ since 
the type of research needed would involve 
the analytical as well as the therapeutic 
aspects of domestic discord, a process 
which cannot be done to order, it would 
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seem natural to expect the development of 
specialized agencies to carry on this work. 
The trend in the treatment of domestic 
discord, thus, seems to point the way to 
the establishment of domestic discord 
clinics, whose function it will be to ex- 
periment in the analysis and treatment of 
domestic discord. The results could then 
be taken over by others who are inter- 
ested in the control of domestic discord. 


SOME TECHNIQUES FOR THE TREATMENT OF DO- 
MESTIC DISCORD USED BY CASE WORKERS 


ELIZABETH DUTCHER 


OMESTIC infelicity considered 
D from the standpoint of the ad- 

justment of relationship between 
husband and wife as the responsible mem- 
bers of the family unit, is a two-fold 
problem,—a problem for the adjustment 
and development of personality through 
the discovery and removal if possible of 
the blocks to progress,—physical, mental, 
economic, social, educational, and what 
not, that discourage and inhibit normal 
development,—which is the case work 
problem,—and the fixing of responsibility 
in the family group, and the definite 
exercise of authority by society acting 
through its legalized representatives, 
which is now the province of the family 
court, and previously was a responsibility 
divided between poor law officials and 
the magistrate’s court. The development 
of the case work program in the private 
family welfare agency has exercised great 
influence over the program for official 
court action, it is true, but the respon- 
sibility taken by each group of workers 
must always be different. The private 
society engaged in family case work must 
always have, and has always had, an 
experimental attitude toward its problem 
and has always felt very free to be flexible 





in its techniques: the state’s concern on 
the other hand, has centered around the 
idea of insuring the economic stability of 
the family through the ordering and for- 
bidding, the conferences and quick re- 
conciliations, the medical and psychiatric 
examinations on a diagnostic rather than 
a treatment basis, which Professor Mowrer 
apparently thinks of as general family case 
work technique but which are more ex- 
clusively associated with the objective, 
authoritative approach of officials acting 
under a statuatory mandate with clearly 
defined and clearly limited powers and 
with power to enforce punishment for 
aggravated offenses against the mores 
of the community. 

What has been the relationship be- 
tween these two groups,—the one per- 
suasive and experimental, with a character 
building goal always before it from its 
beginnings in the early eighties, to the 
present, the other coercive and legal? 

This is reviewed with care in one of the 
earliest comprehensive manuals of the 
diagnosis and treatment of a definite 
social problem—Miss Joanna C. Colcord’s 
classic treatise on Broken Homes, pub- 
lished by the Russell Sage Foundation 


some ten years ago. 
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The early approach of the family case 
worker to the problem, while frankly on 
the basis of economic need, was on the 
basis of the responsibility taken by the 
early Charity Organization society to 
collect and keep on file verified facts about 
any given family situation, and finding 
some organization or individual, who, 
given the facts collected, would endeavor 
to meet the situation,—to give treatment. 
The collection of facts included, from the 
very first, securing adequate medical diag- 
noses, including information about the 
mental health of the family, in accordance 
with the resources available in those days, 
and much information about the family’s 
work relationships, and indeed their 
general community relationships. On the 
basis of the definite knowledge acquired, 
the families were roughly divided into 
helpable and non-helpable. Helpable sit- 
uations were met by treatment given by 
the friendly visitor group of the Charity 
Organization society or by related groups; 
non-helpable situations were dealt with 
by handing over the individuals concerned 
to the official representatives of the poor- 
law, and their allies, the courts. For the 
first twenty years of their existence the 
family welfare societies gave no relief. 
But they did acquire a vast collection of 
facts, going to prove that there were 
serious lacks on the organized legal side 
of the approach to the situation. Early 
in the twentieth century we find earnest 
and successful attempts made by the 
Charity Organization group to work with 
the community to enact laws that would 
adequately punish the deserter and aid in 
his extradition, that would ensure the 
maintenance of his family, when the 
individual who might be its breadwinner 
was imprisoned; that would provide for 
the creation and maintenance of a social- 
ized family court. This went hand in 
hand with such attempts to arrive at a 
general community approach to medical 


problems as the organization of tuber- 
culosis committees, and to the upbuilding 
of family life and the promotion of its 
more definite security and well-being and 
normal development by the promotion of 
better housing and by such steps toward 
economic rehabilitation as the organiza- 
tion of chiid labor committees, workmen's 
compensation, and the like. 

And yet in his enthusiasm for social 
reform the family case worker never lost 
sight of the clear diagnosis and definite 
treatment of the maladjustments in the 
individual family situation. His skill in 
meeting these situations developed pari 
passu, it is true, with advance in the allied 
fields of medical, psychological, and edu- 
cational research, but the responsibility 
of the family case worker to see that the 
situation was met was increasingly as- 
sumed, and definite leadership in the 
situation taken. 

At the cost of some friction, perhaps, 
with colleagues in other professions, the 
family case worker took upon himself the 
task not only of making a social diagnosis 
that would evaluate and correlate the 
findings of the specialists, whose aid was 
sought in establishing the objective facts 
in the situation; not only an executive 
responsibility to see that the recom- 
mendations of the specialists were carried 
out insofar as they had a direct relation- 
ship to the general plan of treatment, 
but a responsibility to discover and apply 
methods of social treatment, that would 
so change the attitudes of the individuals 
who were out of harmony, as to integrate 
and stabilize their relationship. The 
technique of the treatment interview had 
its origin with the family case worker. 

Working concurrently with this, how- 
ever, has been the pressure which every 
agency, public or private, must feel to get 
things done, and the conviction that there 
must be a basis of selection on which the 
method of social case work could be ad- 
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vantageously employed,—the old classi- 
fication of “‘helpable’’ and ‘‘non-help- 
able’’ appearing in a new guise. It is 
the socially inoperable situation, or the 
situation which is blocked by individuals 
not responsive to social case work treat- 
ment, that is referred to the family court, 
which is entirely in line with Professor 
Mowrer’s interesting figures as to the 
percentage of adjustments in cases having 
contact with the Court of Domestic rela- 
tions as a much lower one than in the 
situations where ‘‘treatment is restricted 
to direct techniques.” 

Case work technique is concerned with 
the emotional satisfactions and stability 
of the individuals concerned, and on these 
it is true the researches of the modern 
mental hygiene movement have cast great 
illumination. But no one would be more 
willing to admit than the psychiatrist 
that he can only suggest vaguely what is 
to be done in many complicated emotional 
situations; that he may take the first 
steps, for instance, in orienting the mal- 
adjusted individuals to the mechanisms 
causing their difficulties, but that the 
social solution of the problem is up to the 
case worker. Such treatment would 
follow such principles as the substitution 
of interest and the focussing of suggestion 
rather than any ordering and forbidding 
technique,—in the focussing of sugges- 
tions by the immediate group rather than 
by “mobilizing the collective will of the 
community,’ which is the essence of 
family court procedure. And this treat- 
ment, if it is to be successful, must rest on 
the confidence that the case worker is 
able to inspire in her clients,—the con- 
fidence that springs from the apprehension 
on their part of her knowledge, without 
condemnation, of the whole situation 
and what can be done to meet it. Allied 
to this is her power to win their affection. 
Is this what Professor Mowrer means by 
“the prestige sufficient to carry her judg- 
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ment across?’’ Prestige does not seem 
quite the word sought: it is rather 
leadership, the leadership that comes out 
of skill, training, and a definite appre- 
hension of the goals sought. With the 
goal of building up the clients’ creative 
activity, free from inhibitions of a de- 
structive kind, clearly in view the social 
worker will develop the clients’ will power 
rather than appeal to it, will concentrate 
interest on the children in terms of satis- 
faction of their definite and immediate 
needs as an indirect means of satisfaction 
to the clients themselves, rather than as 
an end in itself. 

The fear technique will only be the 
resort of the hardpressed case worker, 
under pressure to get things done, or 
perhaps justifiably recognizing that the 
present situation is, from the point of view 
of the present skill and knowledge of the 
social case worker, an inoperable one. 

The possibilities of educational control 
are, as Professor Mowrer says, yet to be 
realized, partly because the implications 
of what the clients’ secondary contacts 
have been in the past is still to be realized, 
—what his racial codes have been, what 
his work life has meant to him, what his 
secondary group relationships in general 
have been. We are today exploring with 
zest the inner life of our clients, losing 
sight of his social relationships,—except 
in a formal way, and tending to forget 
the interaction of the one on the other. 

But in closing, the writer wants to 
throw out this query: the problem of 
domestic infelicity is a fascinating prob- 
lem, but why is it a specialized one? 
Is it not, as are so many other major 
presenting problems facing the family case 
worker, merely a convenient term con- 
noting certain subjective and objective 
maladjustments in the individual that may 
manifest themselves in many ways that 
disrupt and destroy the tissue of normal 
family life? 
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THE LIMITATIONS OF DOMESTIC DISCORD 
CASE RECORDS FOR RESEARCH 


DOROTHY C. KAHN 


fascinating a topic as that of Dr. 

Mowrer’s paper without going back 
to a discussion of his basic material 
rather than limiting oneself toa discussion 
of the point of view he sets forth. As I 
understand it, the latter is my function. 
Perhaps I may be pardoned for one or two 
general statements similar to those of Dr. 
Mowrer’s at the outset. In the first place 
the extent to which social case histories 
lend themselves to sociological study has 
been one of the most interesting topics of 
debate in this Conference. It is clear 
that our record material itself places 
obstacles in the path of the student, 
chiefly because it is only in recent years 
and even now only in isolated instances, 
that social case histories are written 
with a view to their possible use for 
research purposes. Dr. Mowrer then in 
studying two thousand records began 
with an initial handicap. There are even 
some case workers who believe that the 
use of record material without the most 
thoroughgoing supplementary conferences 
with their authors, will give us nothing 
but erroneous conclusions. Even those 
of us who are unwilling to go so far, are 
convinced that the average case record is 
useless in setting forth the treatment 
techniques used by the worker. In this 
respect social case histories are not notably 
different from those of other professions. 
Medical histories are voluminous on the 
subject of symptoms, observations, labora- 
tory findings, etc. and there seems to be a 
disproportionate emphasis on treatment; 
even the field of education which is more 
closely allied in many respects, is only 
beginning to produce literature on the 


| T IS exceedingly difficult to discuss as 


techniques of teaching, and an examina- 
tion of this material will also probably 
disclose a disproportionate amount of 
space given to the use of materials, con- 
crete resources, etc. as compared with the 
personal stimulation of the student by 
the teacher. 

All of this is a truism in the field of 
family social work, and if we had more 
time it would be interesting to restate the 
history of the development of family case 
work as presented by Dr. Mowrer with 
these other facts in mind. Meanwhile 
may I briefly submit that the tendency 
observed by Dr. Mowrer on the part of 
case workers of a previous generation to 
act as a diagnostic station with a sort of 
clearing house to farm out treatment 
problems to others, may have resulted 
from a philosophy (possibly erroneous) 
that it was easier to secure support for 
specific projects than for general ones. 
Hence the development of a considerable 
number of specialized agencies. It prob- 
ably did not result from any undue shyness 
or feelings of inferiority on the part of 
case workers themselves, and while case 
workers have been glad to avail themselves 
of the very best of specialized develop- 
ments in their own and other fields, 
notably the field of psychiatry, they have, 
I believe been specifically unwilling to 
separate diagnosis from treatment in 
practice and they are recognizing more 
clearly than ever before, the obligation 
to be articulate about their treatment 
techniques that have grown up not only 
through common usage, but through pains- 
taking study. 

Passing on to the body of Dr. Mowret’s 
thesis, I believe that social case workers 
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generally would have considerable quarrel 
with his analysis of the eleven techniques 
used, but I would like to discuss this 
somewhat later. Accepting for the 
moment, D.. Mowrer’s analysis of the 
techniques and his conclusions with 
reference to adjustment, is it not possible 
that something should be said about the 
influences that may produce these results? 
Is the proportion of use of domestic rela- 
tions courts, extradition, etc. a valid 
commentary on the philosophy of the case 
worker in her thinking about treatment of 
domestic friction, or may it not be a pro- 
portion arising out of the stage at which 
domestic friction cases come to the atten- 
tion of agencies? There has been a 
notable change in this situation in recent 
years, and many case workers are observ- 
ing that families which would formerly 
have come to the attention of agencies 
only after desertion had taken place, or 
non-support become a deeply ingrained 
habit, are now coming at a much earlier 
stage in their development. While many 
husbands and wives who are failing to 
adjust to their life together are now 
seeking advice from social agencies, 
frequently by common consent, it is still 
true that the great majority of cases that 
come to the attention of our agencies, are 
well developed and long standing problems 

of family disorganization, but might never 
come at all if there were not some overt 

act on the part of one or the other of the 

individuals involved, which constitutes 

a deviation from normal social behavior, 

requiring organized intervention. The 

low percentage of adjustment, therefore, in 

the use of the court technique, while it 

is no surprise to any of us, is inherent in 

the situation, and only a wider popular 

education concerning the possibilities of 

adjustment through the use of other 

techniques on the part of case workers, 

will alter this situation. 
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Somewhat more discouraging are the 
figures for the low percentage of adjust- 
ment in what Dr. Mowrer calls cases 
where the direct techniques are used 
exclusively. Here again one is tempted to 
go back to the source material to ascertain 
the stage of conflict at which these 
adjusted problems came to the attention 
of the case worker, and to analyze more 
thoroughly than I suspect could be ade- 
quately done from the majority of current 
case records, the precise technique used. 

I believe most case workers and many 
psychiatrists would fail to share Dr. 
Mowrer’s point of view with reference to 
psychiatric examinations. There is no 
possible doubt that case workers have 
learned to lean rather heavily in recent 
years on the field of psychiatry, but it 
has not been due to a philosophy that 
conflict between husband and wife might 
be the result of psychoses, but :ather 
because the distinctive contribution of 
psychiatry in recent years has been the 
development of a technique for bringing to 
the surface streams of thought that both 
illuminate and account for types of be- 
havior, and while psychiatry like medicine 
and social case work, is still stronger on 
diagnosis than it is om treatment, it is 
invaluable as an aid in isolating, not the 
psychotic factors in domestic discord, but 
the emotional elements tending to pro- 
duce conflict. Nor would our mental 
hygiene clinics on the whole bec ontent to 
admit that the function of psychiatry in 
the treatment of domestic discord is 
primarily diagnostic. It would be inter- 
esting if Dr. Mowrer’s study of the treat- 
ment of domestic discord might be carried 
on in a series of records from a group of 
mental hygiene clinics and compared 
therapeutically with those of the family 
case work agencies. 

It is practically impossible to divorce 
the use of birth control instruction 
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from a discussion of the psychiatric 
technique. Family case workers are 
recognizing clearly that the mere sanction 
of birth control instruction is quite inade- 
quate unless it is thoroughly integrated 
with the whole program of case work. 
Especially in cases of domestic friction 
is it important that this instruction be 
used and adjusted to the intellectual 
biases as well as the emotional factors in 
the individual situation. Family social 
workers are discovering that the misuse 
of contraceptive methods is more often 
responsible for sexual incompatibility 
than is the fear of pregnancy, or the fear 
of increasing the economic burden of the 
family. 

It seems almost impossible to believe 
that Dr. Mowrer is serious in his sugges- 
tion of the influence of Coue’ who is 
responsible for what he calls the ‘‘auto 
suggestion technique.’’ Yet there is no 
suggestion of a smile in this very serious 
analysis. The very phrasing of the list 
of direct techniques suggests the days of 
witchcraft and their serious acceptance 
would quite justify the United States 
Census Bureau in continuing to classify 
social workers as a part of the semi- 
professional group made up chiefly of 
mediums, fortune tellers, chiropractors, 
and other semi-professional groups. Per- 
haps again our records are to blame, but 
one is tempted to suspect an emotion- 
driven bias in the selection of these terms 
on the part of the author. My first 
impulse was to suggest an alternative 
group of analyses of the techniques referred 
to, but this would not be fair without an 
examination of Dr. Mowrer’s original 
record material. The ‘‘ordering and for- 
bidding technique’’ which Dr. Mowrer 
maintains is the most widely used among 
case workers challenges the imagination. 
There is no doubt that social workers 
use their individual resources, perhaps 
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what Dr. Mowrer describes as the 
“worker's prestige’’ in their relations to 
clients. There is no case work that is 
worthy of the name that allows this 
personal influence, even when used as 
authority, to be used as a repressive 
process. I know no thoughtful case 
worker who would say that what Dr. 
Mowrer calls the ‘‘ordering and forbidding 
technique’ could possibly go beyond the 
following steps: (1) suggesting to the 
client certain accepted norms of behavior; 
(2) stimulating in the client an understand- 
ing of and desire for these norms of 
behavior; (3) the use of the client's 
respect for the case worker or in extreme 
instances, the authority of the case 
worker in relation to legal machinery as 
a supplementary motivating factor in the 
attempt to change attitudes. In the list 
of the appeals used in the case record in 
the use of both this technique and what 
is called the ‘‘persuasion technique,” 
one is amazed to find that the only appeal 
in the least likely to be of assistance in 
cases of domestic discord, is omitted, 
namely, the appeal to the individual 
happiness of the persons involved. 

The same biases seem to appear in 
the discussion of the ‘‘persuasion tech- 
nique."” No thoughtful case woker 
hopes to produce changes in overt behavior 
without fundamental changes in attitude, 
at least no changes that are likely to be 
at all lasting. One suspects here that 
Dr. Mowrer’s criticism should be directed 
not against the lack of emphasis on 
treatment, but inadequate analysis of the 
fundamental factors. The suggested phi- 
losophy in the last section of Dr. Mowrer’s 
discussion seems so much closer to the 
fact than his analysis of the case material, 
that one wonders whether cas¢ workers 
have an ideal sociological philosophy 
and a program of medieval practices. 
AgainI wish that this same record material 
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might be analyzed by a practicing case 
worker. Even those of us who have been 
in case work during the whole period of its 
development would hardly subscribe to Dr. 
Mowrer's analysis of the older philosophy 
with the six points beginning with the 
assumption that a husband and wife 
know what the conflict is all about. Nor 
do I believe that our present desires are 
perhaps transforming in our minds our 
earlier practices. Family discord is one 
of the oldest and most profoundly chal- 
lenging problems in social case work. It 
is exceedingly doubtful whether we have 
progressed far enough in our understanding 
of the factors making for conflict (even 
with the labelling of family tensions by 
our sociological colleagues) to be very 
articulate in the matter of treatment. On 
penalty of appearing dogmatic may I 
submit for discussion the following sug- 
gested analysis of current techniques in 
the treatment of domestic discord based 
not on the specific record material used 
by Dr. Mowrer but rather on familiarity 
with the practice of social case workers, 
in conformity with their current: phi- 
losophy. 

Direct techniques (called by Mr. Porter 
Lee—*‘Executive Aspects of Treatment’): 
court action; extradition; other uses of 
authority; supplying information on con- 
traception and household management; 
drink cure. 

Indirect techniques (called ‘‘leadership 
aspects of treatment’’): securing under- 
standing on part of participants of basis 
of conflict; strengthening desire for adjust- 
ment (motivation); interviews with hus- 
band and wife individually, and participa- 
tion in discussion of difficulties between 
them (¢) with above ends in view or 
(4) to suggest possible steps in bringing 
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about adjustment; positive education for 
successful marriage. 

While these are only suggested realign- 
ments of what I believe to be the material 
basic to Dr. Mowrer’s eleven techniques 
they indicate a somewhat different ap- 
proach on the part of the practitioner. 
The practitioner is already using ‘‘second- 
ary contacts’’ perhaps more widely than 
he is using his own individual skill, not 
as a propagandist for particular behavior 
patterns, but rather for the release of 
positive forces in family life. 

The notion of domestic discord clinics 
is of course, one that has been cherished 
by the social worker for many years, but 
many case workers are beginning to believe 
that the splitting off of any one particular 
aspect of family life for treatment may in 
the end defeat its own purpose. Marital 
discord, after all, can not be isolated in 
successful case treatment because it is 
almost invariably associated with con- 
flicting parent-child relationships, and 
most likely with other family problems. 
The family clinic may have some of the 
disadvantages of the domestic relations 
court in that it isolates its problems so 
specifically that only emergent, and, there- 
fore, less hopeful cases come to it for 
solution. The family case work agencies 
of this country have much to do in the 
development of techniques within their 
present scope of work before the family 
clinic can safely be advocated for other 
than research reasons. The Buffalo Con- 
ference on Family Life in America gave 
rise to some positive suggestions in this 
respect, not the least of which was that 
social workers and sociologists soon 
embark upon a joint study of successful 
family life to secure much needed guidance 
in this field of conflict. 

















FTER reading Dr. Mowrer’s sound 

observations it seemed to me that 
any criticism of his paper would 
have to be more or less artificial. The 
most useful function left for one who was 
asked to discuss his paper appeared to be 
that of adding further but related material 
for consideration. 

One of the errors we make in social 
diagnosis today is to assume that in any 
one case a specific problem or a major 
problem—such as domestic discord—can 
be understood and handled as a matter 
separate from other factors in the indi- 
vidual’s life as a whole, and that we are 
ready for real specialization in the treat- 
ment of such a problem, as Dr. Mowrer 
suggests. A husband may have a certain 
attitude toward his wife and this attitude 
may be a large factor in the marital discord 
of the couple. Yet this specific attitude 
is tied up with and caused by all the other 
attitudes of the husband toward life and 
all his experiences of life, and treatment 
must take these into consideration. 

We need in the first place an understand- 
ing of the concept of “‘social process’’ and 
in the second place a new type of record 
based on this idea of ‘“‘process.’’ After 
all, our research among case records today 
has no scientific foundation because the 
records themselves are so incomplete. 
One reason for the failure of social workers 
in treatment is that they have diagnosed 
their cases in connection with the 


problems thought to be involved and have, 
therefore, lost sight of many other essen- 
tial data. 

This discussion is not the place for a 
detailed description of a new standardized 
form of case record, but in connection with 


THE NEED FOR STANDARDIZATION OF FAMILY 
CASE RECORDS FOR RESEARCH PURPOSES 
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Dr. Mowrer’s paper it would be pertinent 
to consider whether or not in our case 
records we have not emphasized problems 
too much and complete pictures of social 
relationships too little. 

Preliminary to a larger piece of work an 
intensive study was recently made of 178 
active cases in the hands of an approved 
family service society. These cases were 
chosen because in the society's offices they 
were listed as being concerned primarily 
with a common problem. Study of the 
case records and in some instances of the 
families themselves revealed the fact that 
there was a complete and constantly 
changing network of major unadjustments 
and maladjustments in connection with at 
least 13 different, outstanding problems 
and that no one problem could have been 
studied in isolation from any of the others. 
At the same time it was found that 
statistics could not be definitely gathered 
from the records because the same data 
were not being searched for in each case. 
There was also a great dearth of informa- 
tion on the satisfactory relationships of 
the families and individuals considered. 

After all, centering records about prob- 
lems as such is a dangerous process. 
There is no one problem, such as domestic 
discord, or no two or three problems to be 
analyzed in the individual's or family’s 
case history. Rather there are under 
study some human beings with social 
relationships, good and bad. We must 
know the satisfactory adjustments as 
well as the unadjustments, special abilities 
as well as disabilities, if we are to know 
on what to draw in the matter of treat- 
ment. The individual must be known 
in all his social relationships, so-called 
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normal as well as ‘‘abnormal.’’ This 
would include a study of the client's 
attitudes and wishes, his overt acts, his 
past experiences, the whole pattern of 
behavior, thought and feeling, the study 
of the individual as a person. This 
insight into the personality necessitates 
a tealization of the interaction of all 
phases of life's activities. 

We can never treat adequately unless we 
appreciate for all time the full significance 
of the term ‘‘social process." Research 
in the several social sciences, together 
with recent experiments in biology, have 
clarified and brought into new promi- 
nence the concept of process, showing 
that phenomena are what they are 
not because of something inherently 
different in themselves but because of their 
relationship to other phenomena. The 
old cause-and-effect idea is open to con- 
siderable reinterpretation and modifica- 
tion. There is no immediate or distant 
single cause or group of causes behind a 
present case-work problem but rather a 
constantly changing network of events, 
thoughts and feelings have led up to the 
present, and produced the total situation 
which in itself is still something different 
from the sum of its parts. 

However, granting all this, the present 
type of loosely constructed, chronological 
record, allowing the worker to write down 
whatever facts she considers important 
and neglect those she has not thought to 
see, will never give us the foundation for 
a scientifically sound diagnosis and the 
resultant experiments in treatment. The 
record-form must be standardized so that 
all facts will be found and so that data may 
be comparable, record by record. This 
means the creation of a new form of record 
which by the use of schedules, in selected 
fields of human relationships, will be 
able to show in a fairly compact space 
samples of all types of social relationship 
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known to the individual and his family 
associates. Such a record has recently 
been constructed for experimental pur- 
poses. It has some peculiar mechanicai ad- 
vantages in its structure (relating facts by 
subject and time, etc.) to make sequences 
clear, but these cannot be taken up 
here. Schedules have been drawn up in 
such a way, however, as to give a picture 
of the individual's and family’s life as a 
whole with past, present and later de- 
velopments. These schedules have been 
factored out under the following not very 
descriptve headings: Physical condition 
and health; intelligence and mental con- 
dition; race, nationality and ‘‘immigra- 
tion-experience;"’ personality, character 
and habits; school relationships and 
education; recreation and friendships; 
wider community contacts; housing and 
neighborhood; housekeeping and manage- 
ment; family relationships; occupational 
experience and relationships. 

The individual as a person has been 
thought of as an expanding personality, 
showing somewhat different selves in 
different social and physical environments, 
and he is studied in these environments. 
These, together with the study of the 
individual ‘‘at rest’’ or theoretically 
isolated have been the basis for the selec- 
tion of the above topics for schedules. 
Under all of these divisions samples of 
attitudes and wishes have been included. 
It is thus evident that problems have not 
been the nucleus of the new schedules 
for the case history. The suggested form 
for the case record faces the fact that there 
are problems, but denies that any record 
can be built too closely around a single 
major problem. There are many problems 
in every case and few of them are easily 
ascertained without a complete diagnosis 
of the whole situation as it is presented 
to the social worker. Also—to repeat— 
for purposes of diagnosis and treatment 
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it is as necessary to know the favorable 
aspects of a case as to know its malad- 
justments. 

Such a standardized record will be 
necessary before data gathered from 
records can be made comparable and until 
data are comparable we cannot generalize 
about problems of treatment from a study 
of records. Diagnoses based on such 
data as the standardized record would 
permit would supply us ultimately with 
the knowledge necessary for scientific 
treatment. Without the standardized and 
all-inclusive record, treatment will always 
remain a very crude, uncertain and little 
understood kind of trial-and-error process. 
Not only research sociologists but social 
workers must face this and submit them- 
selves to the methodical and arduous task 
of collecting the much needed information 
in connection with their work. 

To summarize: Scientific treatment can- 
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and searching diagnosis, reaching into 
all phases of the individual's relationships 
(which goes way beyond a mere considera- 
tion of problems), and until social workers 
will record this material in a standardized 
record form so that generalizations can be 
derived from it by the research and clinical 
worker. This will undoubtedly necessi- 
tate a division of present-day family case 
work into two fields: (1) a small experi- 
mental clinic doing the best type of case 
work and dealing with selected cases, and 
(2) the larger agency giving relief after a 
rough investigation and bringing about 
rather obvious adjustments but making no 
pretense of doing adequate case work. At 
least this division will be necessary with 
funds and equipment as limited as they 
are, if we ever hope to cease demanding 
the impossible from the relief agency and 
also hope to have some really scientific 
information available from intensive study 


not take place without more complete of a few cases under treatment. 
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A STUDY OF THE TECHNIQUES OF THE SOCIAL 
CASE WORK INTERVIEW 


JOANNA C. 


the American Association of Social 

Workers should be earnestly attack- 
ing the subject of how we interview. 
Last year the Kansas City Chapter pre- 
sented to this body its study of the non- 
verbal processes in interviewing, during 
the year the Association itself has given 
us the Chicago Chapter’s form of analysis 
for interviews and it is my desire to share 
with you here the results of a small 
study of the Twin City Chapter in 
isolating and grouping the techniques 
adopted by case-workers in a series of 
interviews, and a tentative attempt at a 
terminology. 

Let me begin by an account of how the 
project took shape. The two years’ 
work which we are today reporting upon, 
was preceded by a year’s work by the 
same committee on case recording from 
the subjective point of view for which the 
term “‘process recording’’ was eventually 
developed. During this year the com- 
mittee’s attention was fixed rather upon 
what were the conscious purposes in the 
mind of the case-worker than upon her 
conduct. Gradually the interest of the 
committee was transferred to the question 
of how these purposes were accomplished; 
in other words, what technical means were 
employed, and so gradually the commit- 
tee’s program was refocused upon the 
new problem. 

It was soon seen that a problem in termi- 
nology was involved and unless we could 
develop descriptive names for the techni- 
cal processes identified in the study of case 
record material, we should be unable to 
note their recurrence or comment upon 
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‘their appearance in another record. For 
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convenience and ready recollection a sys- 
tem of nomenclature was adopted which 
was strictly of the venacular. To quote 
from the committee’s first report ‘‘Our 
future program was influenced by a factor 
which has so often helped in social 
research—the ‘notation of recurrence.’ 
As we studied interview after interview, 
we began to see the same techniques 
which we had isolated and laboriously 
described, reappearing in slightly different 
guise and wording. ‘Isn't that the same 
as the technique in the so-and-so inter- 
view,’ someone would question till 
finally, some member hit upon the idea of 
naming the techniques as we found them, 
by some descriptive catch-word. The 
first to be named was the ‘hostess’ 
technique by which the worker arranges 
the physical setting and ‘engineers’ the 
beginning of the interview so as to make 
the client comfortable and enhance his 
sense of the behavior due from him. 

Some of the names adopted must have 
sounded ridiculous enough had outsiders 
heard the committee’s earnest delibera- 
tions—whether, for instance, a certain 
procedure was ‘cards on the table,’ or 
‘putting it up to you.’ The scientists 
and medical men have had the advantage 
of sonorous Latin and Greek in which to 
couch their technical vocabulary; but 
when their dignified terms are translated 
into plain English, as William Beebe is 
fond of doing for his reacers, the names 
sound not unlike our own clumsy terms. 
If ‘bringing back to the main issue’ is 
a laborious name for a process in case 
work, so is ‘side handed toothscraper’ 
when its Latin wrappings are unwound, 
a clumsy name for a fish.”’ 
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In addition to case records the com- 
mittee found that certain interviews taken 
from works of fiction yielded up some of 
the same techniques which had been 
noted in actual interviews. While it was 
recognized that imaginative accounts of 
interviews were not as reliable a source 
for material as those taken from case 
records it was felt that if the process 
rang true to the test of the personal 
experience of the members we might safely 
include some of these techniques, At 
the end of a year’s work about eighty of 
these techniques have been isolated, 
named and listed. 

The second process, that of discovering 
relationship and natural groupings among 
the techniques has occupied a good part of 
the year just elapsed and is still going on. 
The first discovery we made was that some 
of the elements in the case worker's 
procedure which we had baptized as 
techniques were really the results to be 
obtained by the means of techniques. 
““Lessening tension,’’ for instance, was 
discovered to be not a single technique, 
but a group of techniques, or rather the 
end which might be reached by employing 
a selection from this group. Our list 
had therefore to be studied and regrouped 
into this new major and minor classifica- 
tion. The name ‘‘process’’ was adopted 
from Miss Brisley’s article in The Family 
for October, 1924, to designate this larger 
grouping. 

It later appeared that processes them- 
selves are directed toward the accomplish- 
ment of certain larger ends which the 
committee denominated ‘“‘purposes.’’ As 
the committee now sees the interrelation 
of these three functions the purposes of 
the interview are accomplished by means 
of conscious processes which are built up 
by the employment of varying number of 
techniques or skills. To begin with 





purposes. Of these the committee has 
distinguished four: (1) To put interviewee 
at ease; (2) to establish confidence of 
interviewee in interviewer (or his agency); 
(3) to obtain pertinent information and 
insight (on part of interviewer); (4) to 
bring about action and understanding (on 
part of interviewee). 

These it will be noted are quite similar 
to the list independently arrived at by the 
Chicago group. They are probably only 
a restatement of the four tests of a good 
interview given in Miss Richmond's 
“Social Diagnosis.”’ 

Purposes (1) and (2) are not identical. 
An interviewee can be placed completely 
at ease without having his confidence 
enhanced in the agency with which he 
is dealing. On the other hand he may 
have entire confidence in the agency 
through an exceedingly uncomfortable 
interview. Generally some element of 
(1) and (2) are discernible even in an 
interview which is one of a long series. 
They are naturally most likely to be 
observed in a first interview or in one 
where considerable difficulty is to be 
anticipated. 

Purpose (3) is naturally 
stressed in what we denomj 
view of investigation wlth Purpose (4) 
is that stressed in the treatment interview. 
We generally found, however, that ele- 
ments of Purpose (4) were to be found in 
the investigation interview and of Purpose 
(3) in the treatment interview. In other 
words, while any one of these purposes 
might receive the main stress, a good 
interview contained elements of all of 
them. The processes by which these 
purposes may be accomplished are not yet 
completely listed and of course the list of 
techniques is an ever growing one. 
Rather than attempting to give a complete 
list of either I would like to place in your 
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hands the following long interview known 
to our committee as the ‘Arthur Inter- 
view."’ In this interview the purposes 
may be analyzed as follows: 1 (To put 
interviewee at ease) stressed at beginning 
and again at end of interview. 

2. (To establish confidence)—this pur- 
pose was unmistakably present and had 
the further angle of substituting for the 
client’s bullying attitude a wholesome 
respect for the agency. 

3. (To obtain pertinent information and 
insight.) This interview took place at the 
end of considerable contact with the family 
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and its problems. Pertinent information 
was not especially sought although a small 
amount came out naturally in the course 
ofthe interview. Insight was deliberately 
sought into the man’s peculiar attitude 
by various test questions and by a recorded 
process of “‘sizing him up.”’ 

4. (To bring about action and under- 
standing.) This was of course the main 
purpose of the interview,—on the one 
hand to induce the man to give up his 
irregular employment—on the other to 
create in him a more co6perative attitude 
toward the agency. 


THE ARTHUR INTERVIEW ANALYZED 


The Arthur family has been known to the Family 
Welfare Association since February, 1922. There is 
unvarying history of asking for assistance, no spark 
of co-operation or effort to change their own very 
haphazard ways. Mr. A. has been a salesman during 
entire period of FWA contacts. Reputation with 
employers not very good, dishonest. attitude but no 
actual theft and a curiously lax attitude toward him 
by employers, re-employing after firing, etc. Chil- 
dren a neglected lot, bringing themselves up as best 
they can—undernourishment, tardiness and absence 
from school. One boy, 20 years, has I.Q. 69. 
School teachers and principals reported noisy outbursts 
on Mr. A's part whenever he was summoned to hear 
some complaint or suggestion. Thirteen year old 
Paul in J. C. in December for petty theft (probation). 
Family always a matter of concern to neighbors who 
dislike Mr. A. but ‘‘pity’’ Mrs. A. and children and 
want relief given for their benefit. Mrs. A. a weak 
ineffectual creature, neglecting children to ‘‘assist”’ 
Mr. A. as in demonstration of aluminum ware, etc. 
All interviews with Mr. A. either dwindled away 
into fruitless discussions or were demands for relief, 
made in loud, rough tones and bullying phrases. 
Through the summer family usually manages but 
heard from at Community Fund campaign times and 
through the winter. Mrs. A. asks at regular inter- 
vals for “‘just one more help with coal and after that 
we can get along.”’ In November, 1927, the oldest 


boy, William, was accidentally shot and killed. He 
had been earning regularly and was the only source of 
steady income. 

Preceding the analyzed interview, there had been 
an acrimonious interview between Mr. A. and a 
rather inexperienced visitor, during which he made 
bullying demands, the interview reaching an im- 
passe. A renewed request for relicf from Mrs. A. 
four days later (by telephone) resulted in the District 
Secretary writing Mr. A. the following note: 


**My dear Mr. Arthur: 

Mrs. Arthur phoned our office this morning 
asking for coal. We are sending you a check 
for $3.00 for this emergency, and would like 
to see you at this office at twelve o'clock 
Friday. Please be sure to keep this appoint- 
ment as further plans will be made with you 
then. 


Very truly yours, 
(Miss) GFL 


GFL:CN District Secretary." 


Before the day of interview GFL thought it over, 
decided to try the surprise of great amiability, no 
reference to last interview if it could be avoided, 
sustained calm if he roared and stick to till we got 
somewhere. 


Processes and techniques 


CrEscENDO 


1. Lessening tension 


Mr. Arthur, a large man, well dressed, something 
pompous about him, arrived promptly for the inter- 
view and stood stiffly in the outer office. Whea GFL 
approached him he remarked, ‘‘My name is A. My 
wife said you wanted to see me.’ (As the note re- 
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Processes and techniques—Continued 


a. Approbation 


b. Refusing to take offense 


c. Hostess 


d. Inconsequential pleasantries 


2. Bringing to main issue 


a. Cards on the table 


b. Anticipating client's defense 


c. Specific to general 


3. Keeping to main issue 


a. Forestalling interruption 


questing interview had been sent to Mr. A. himself 
this seemed significant.) GFL said, ‘You are very 
prompt. I am Miss L. who wrote you the note. Will 
you please come into this room?’’and preceded him into 
the interviewing room. As he entered he remarked 
with great sarcasm, “‘IsupposeIcan havea chair to sit 
on."’ GFL affected not to hear this remark but walked 
over to a window and opened it slightly making a 
remark something like this: ““This is the kind of a 
room that is always too warm or too cold, but even 
so it is pleasanter to talk here than in the outer office.”” 
Turned from the window saying, ‘‘Won't you take 
off your overcoat? You will undoubtedly be too 
warm with it on."’ A slightly friendlier expression 
went over his face. He removed his coat and sat 
down. GFL made a few more inconsequential 
remarks about the temperature, and used this time 
to look him over—(thoughts—good looking enough 
to be conceited, easily flattered, and because he’s here, 
going to “‘show’’ us.) Mr. A suddenly smiled and 
made a facetious remark about the weather outside— 
‘Maybe spring was coming but he would have to 
be shown, etc."’ 

At this point DFS entered the room. GFL re- 
marked to Mr. A. ‘You know Miss S. We are all 
going to talk together. He looked doubtfully at 
DFS and mumbled ‘‘good morning.’’ She seated 
herself, smiled at him and GFL immediately said, 
“Now Mr. A we want to have a real talk about your 
situation. Miss S. and I can well imagine that it is 
just as unsatisfactory to you as it is to us and we have 
found that the only way to arrive anywhere in family 
affairs is to give them a thorough going over from 
both points of view.’’ GFL then went on to outline 
Mr. A’s situation from FWA point of view, i.c., a 
salesman on commission who could not earn enough 
to support a large family. FWA knew very well 
what it took to support eight children and knew that 
the income to do it satisfactorily must come in in a 
steady stream which a commission salesman's income 
would not do. The ‘‘game”’ interest of commission 
selling was certainly understandable but it was too 
easy to fall into the state of mind in which income 
looked like $300 a month when it in all probability 
was $300 for one month and $30 for three months 
following. Spoke rather rapidly in a quiet, conver- 
sational tone, (trying to avoid interruption—wanted 
to finish in one dose.) 

When the exposition of FWA point of view was 
finished, paused and Mr. A. responded very promptly. 
“Well now I can see just why you would feel that 
way about it, but let me tell you what splendid 
prospects I have with this new company. The voco- 
phone is a music machine for use in restaurants and 
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b. Puncture 


c. Avoiding argument 


4. Lessening tension 


a. Flattery 


b. Following client's lead 


c. Sharing personal experiences 


5. Appeal to reason 


a. Specific to general 


b. Flattery 


c. Yes-response 


6. Keeping to main issue 
a. Forestalling interruption 
b. Rushing defenses 
c. Provocative query 

7. Lessening tension 


a. Letting client talk himself out 
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Processes and techniques—Continued 


places of entertainment. It is decidedly the best 
thing of its kind that I have ever heard, etc. and so 
on.”” He reeled off a “‘sales talk,” very glib and 
quite well phrased, once or twice fumbling on a 
“big’’ word, arriving after a bit at the statement 
that he had been doing ‘‘missionary work’’ so far 
because the selling field here was new and they could 
not expect to make sales right away. Tom So-and- 
So in Indianapolis made between six and seven hun- 
dred dollars in commissions last month. Interrupted 
him to ask whether Tom So-and-So was married and 
had children. He laughed and said, ‘‘No, he was a 
young fellow without dependents, but wasn't that a 
good month's business?’’ Assured him that it was 
and that for Tom-So-and-So it must be very pleasant 
indeed, but that much as he might like to take his 
chance on having a $600 month sometime it was not 
possible because his situation was so different. He 
shook his head amiably remarking. ‘‘That’s right. 
It sure is different to take care of eight children." 
Picked up his remark, replying ‘‘Yes, taking care of 
eight children is a man sized job. There is no doubt 
about that Mr. A. and don't you agree that the only 
only way really to do it is to find a job with 
wages attached? You see we fully understand the 
excitement and interest of the selling game (though I 
personally could never bear its uncertainties. I like 
to know exactly what I am going to have and when I 
am going to have it.) The CF agencies must ask 
folks like you to take the practical path in these 
matters. Did you ever stop to think that every man 
who liked commission selling would have exactly the 
same right as you have to ask for assistance from 
FWA and that if FWA granted all these requests the 
CF would have to be many times as big as it is? 
Now as a business man you know what that would 
mean.” 

Mr. A paused momentarily, then shook his head 
and said, ‘‘No, I never did think of it that way. I 
guess you're right. There wouldn’t be moncy 
enough to pay the bill."" Assured him there would 
not and that CF would simply be paying to let a » 
large group of men do what they preferred to do. Did 
not give him a chance to interrupt but went right on 
saying, ‘Now why don't you drop this vocophone 
proposition and look for a job-with a salary? Per- 
haps you have been looking for one recently,” 
(implying a question). Mr. A. ‘‘bit’’ very promptly 
and said, ‘‘No, I haven't looked for a salaried job for 
more than twelve years. They just don’t interest 
me. You see the wash machine game went pretty 
good for a while, but that is all shot now because 
there isso much competition. This thing is different. 
It is the only one of its kind and it is bound to go the 
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Processes and techniques—Continued 


minute people get on to it."" He was now off ata 
gallop on the vocophone virtues again so let him 
talk himself out, both GFL and DFS sitting quietly 
saying nothing but looking as interested as possible. 

When he paused for more words GFL said, ‘Have 








8. Bringing back to main issue 






a. “Cornering” you any sales which are quite certain to be closed in 
: ' the next two wecks?’’ He hesitated, then admitted 
b. Closing avenues of digression that he had not but two or three looked very good 





and he wouldn't be a bit surprised if they developed. 
Told him this seemed entirely too uncertain to figure 
food and fuel on and he again nodded his head in 
agreement. He reached for a scrap of paper lying on 
the table, saying, ‘‘Now look here. - I want to show 
you just what we have lived on since October. When 
William died we received $126 insurance and my 
foster mother gave me $100."’ He went on to show 
that $55 of this had been used for clothing for himself 
and the boys and put down the exact figures for 
certain other expenditures, the whole amount having 
been used for household expenses. 

The minute he had finished this statement he 
remarked “I want to play fair with you people and 
it anything you want to ask me now is the time to do 

: it."" Told him that we were interested to know just 
what the arrangement was about the house pay- 
ments. Without the slightest hesitation he gave 
details and added, ‘‘Now there is something else I 
want you to know. I believe we are soon going to be 
off your hands and out of all this trouble. There isa 
$5,000 insurance policy for William which we fully 
expect to have paid to us within the next two weeks. 
It was very queer how we got that policy just a few 
days before William died. A man that I was trying 
to sell a wash machine to could not make a cash 
payment but as he sold insurance he offered to issue 
a policy to William and would make the payments 
when they fell due to make up the total owing on the 
wash machine." He then went on to describe all 
the ins and outs of this transaction. Though the 
policy for various reasons was being disputed by the 
insurance company, there seemed every reason to 
believe that payment would finally be made and with 
$5,000 their troubles would be at anend. Went over 
some of the details of this situation with him, in a 
casual conversational way, finished by remarking, 
“Well of course $5,000 would certainly do a great 
ik , deal for you and your family now but I hope you 
f | 9. Breaking defense would use it on a budget basis. If you did, it should 
tide you over until you were firmly on your feet and 

do away with the reports we get about the need in 
your family—reports from people who know about 
your situation I mean.” 

This plainly was a great surprise and Mr. A. 
exclaimed, ‘‘Why, I didn’t know anybody ever 
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Processes and techniques—Continued 


a. Use of acquired information 
b. Implied criticism 


c. Explaining the agency 


d. Shock 


e. Forestalling objection 


f. Anticipating ultimate outcome 


g. Veiled threat 


10. Lessening tension 
a. Yes-response 
b. Pleasantry, (smile) 
c. Following client's lead 


d. Concession-compromise 


11, Appeal to reason 
a. Balancing alternatives 


reported us—didn’t know anybody knew anything 
about us.’” GFL turned to DFS and asked, ‘There 
have been several reports since you have been here, 
haven't there?’’ DFS said there had. Mr. A. 
exclaimed again that it ‘‘sure was news to him,"’ but 
asked no questions. GFL continued—‘‘Of course, 
you know people are bound to feel concerned when 
they think children are suffering in any way and 
think it’s our job to look into it, anditis."” Pauseda 
moment (pumping up courage) then asked, “Mr. A., 
just how much do you know about the Minnesota 
laws for the protection of children? Did you ever 
hear of such a thing as the dependency of minor 
children?’’ He said he had not and loooked rather 
interested. Went right on, ‘‘Since you do not know, 
perhaps you would be interested to know a little 
about them. There are, of course, many which 
would not affect your children in any way, but as I 
have been talking to you I could not help realizing 
that the laws covering dependency and neglect 
might come very near your situation and I really 
think you should know about them.’’ Went on to 
explain dependency and neglect, making it rather 
technical and emphasizing the Jew phase. He seemed 
interested remarking, “Is that so?’’ ‘‘No, I didn’t 
know that,”’ and similar comments. Finished this 
explanation by saying, ‘‘Now you see if your children 
have to receive much more help from agencies or 
individuals it is going to bring them inside that 
dependency or neglect boundary line. Let's just 
assume that happens. You won’t mind thinking of 
that unpleasant possibility just long enough for me 
to show you what I mean? (Large smile) I really 
believe that if you had to appear in Juvenile Court for 
a dependency hearing the judge would say to you 
very much the same as I have just been saying to you. 
That is, that you, the father of eight children could 
not manage on a commission basis and you would be 
ordered (whereas I can only urge you) to find a 
salaried job.”’ 

Surprisingly enough, Mr. A. took this calmly and 
even with some interest saying, ‘Yes, I guess that's 
so. I get that side of it and of course state laws go 
for everybody’s children—mine too, I guess." 
Picked this up immediately, saying, ‘Well, if you 
feel that way about it now, let’s work out a definite 
plan. You wouldn't one bit like to to go Juvenile 
Court (laughingly) (GFL did not know at this time 
that Mr. A. had been to Juvenile Court in December 
with John) and the very best way to keep away from 
there is to get yourself straightened around now. 
We know that you can't make a change from one day 
to the next. Suppose we decide upon a two week 
period for you to turn this whole thing over in 
your mind and do some looking around for another 





b. Putting it up to client 


c. Explaining agency 


d. General to specific 


12. Helping difficult admission 


a. Sympathy 


b. Letting bygones be bygones 
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Processes and techniques—Continued 





job. As you are entirely without money now we 
will help you with necessities for the two weeks, 
If you have not then been able to make plans to 
provide what the family needs, you are going to 
accept our suggestion and go to work on a wage 
basis. Do you agree to that?’’ Mr. A. said he did. 
His wife was anxious to see DFS as she was entirely 
without groceries and ‘‘wanted to tell her about some 
other things too.” 

As the interview took place on Friday, visit 
could not be made until Monday, told Mr. A. an 
emergency check would be given him. DFS left the 
room to get the check. As she did so GFL remarked, 
“Mr. A. we would like you to know a little bit more 
about this organization. You may think of it only as 
a place to which you come when you need coal or 
groceries, but we want you to think of it as a place 
which can give you service as well as material help. 
Now in your family there seem to us a good many 
opportunities to help with service—Myron, for 
instance. He must be a very sad problem for you.” 
Mr. A. admitted that he was and had not the slightest 
idea what to do with the boy. He never had had any 
experience with anyone who was ‘‘not quite bright.” 
Asked how he explained Myron’s mental condition. 
He said in a very confidential tone, ‘Well, I will tell 
you. All the time his mother was pregnant with 
him she was half sick and very depressed all the time 
and she and I have always thought he was marked.” 
Told him that we would be much interested in help- 
ing Myron and DFS would discuss plans for him with 
Mr. A. 

DFS returned to the room with the check and Mr. 
A. immediately turned to her, saying ‘Before I gol 
want to apologize to you, Miss S. for the sarcastic way 
that I talked to you last Saturday. I get so nervous 
and upset about all these troubles that I often do 
things Iam sorry for later. Idosincerely apologize.” 
DFS was so overcome at this that she said nothing, 
though smiling amiably, so GFL rushed into the 
breach saying, ‘‘I am sure Miss S. is very glad indeed 
to accept your apology, Mr. A. and we are all going 
to agree now to consider your last interview a closed 
book. We understand how those things happen and 
there is nothing more to say about it.’’ Mr. A rose 
slowly, donned his overcoat, keeping up a running fire 
of politeness. He certainly was glad he had come to 
the office. Did not want FWA to think that he had 
purposely stayed away before or was afraid to discuss 
plans for his family. It was just that he was so busy 
all the time that he just didn’t get around to such 
things, left it all to his wife. He was ready at any 
and all times to discuss his affairs and ‘‘thank you, 
thank you very much indeed, thank you many times 
for all you have done for us’’ and departed. 
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In attempting to study our techniques 
and processes our committee was actuated 
primarily by the desire to produce some 
material for the instruction of younger 
workers in the art of interviewing. Our 
work has been not so much a matter of 
analysis of interviews which we have 
developed, as a possible teaching process 
and the beginnings of a terminology. 
The committee is agreed that it would not 
be desirable for a social worker in the 
thick of a difficult interview to attempt to 
run through her armament of techniques 
and pick out the one next to be employed. 
An interview is too living a thing to be 
handled in that way. Techniques are 
useful before the interview, in figuring 
out possible lines of approach; or after 
the interview in analyzing what has 
actually taken place so as to understand 
the results better and to be prepared to 
vary the method the next time. 

A beginning has been made in the use of 
the material for teaching, the results of 
which it is impossible to appraise at the 
present time. Individual students have 
testified, however, that the concept of 
techniques consciously employed in inter- 
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viewing has been a help to them in their 
later work. The committee has for its 
current year’s work enlisted the help of 
some of the young students, now graduates, 
whowere brought in contact with the ideas 
developed by the committee during their 
college work. 

Three sub-committees are at work, one 
continuing the grouping of techniques and 
processes. (This by the way results in 
the elimination of some as being duplicates 
and in the rewording of others.) An- 
other group is securing fresh interview 
material for analysis and particulary 
secking for illustrations of some techniques 
which seem to have been rarely employed; 
and a third is working on a bibliography 
of material concerning interviewing. 

Among the projects which the com- 
mittee would like to carry further are 
an analysis of techniques used in poor or 
unsuccessful interviews with the possi- 
bility of re-interviewing clients and 
consciously using a different set of tech- 
niques, and a study of interviews with 
the feebleminded to learn of any possible 
group of techniques to be employed in 
such interviews. 





At its recent meeting the Fellowship Committee of the Social Science Research Council awarded 27 
research Fellowships. The awards were distributed among the Social Scientists as follows: 
Anthropology three; Economics five; History six; Political Science three; Psychology three; 
Sociology three; Geography one; Law two; Miscellaneous one. The three Fellows selected 
from the applicants in Sociology are: 

Brown, Esther Lucile (Ph.D. June 1929, New Hampshire). Assistant Professor of Sociology, 
University of New Hampshire. Project: ‘‘Lycanthropy—the Loup Garou.’’ Study in Canada 
and France. 

Lumpkin, Katharine Du Pre (Ph.D. Wisconsin). Instructor in Sociology and Economics, 
Mount Holyoke College. Project: A Study of Social Situation as Related to Conduct Problem 
Children in Dependent Families.’’ Study in New York City. 

Wirth, Louis (Ph.D. Chicago). Assistant Professor in Sociology, Tulane University. Proj- 
ect: ‘‘Segregated Areas and Local Communities in German Cities: A Comparative Study in 
Methods of Social Research as Affected by Recent Developments in Human Ecology and Social 
Psychology.’’ Study in Germany. 











A STUDY of the various papers on 


social work interviews shows that 

their writers have had in mind two 
fairly distinct purposes. Some have aimed 
quite directly at the improvement of case 
work technique, while others have under- 
taken primarily an analysis of the inter- 
view as a bit of social interaction. The 
majority have clearly been concerned with 
the technology rather than with the 
sociology of interviews. Yet it is a 
curious fact that the Minneapolis-St. Paul 
group, whose immediate objective is 
frankly improved teaching of how to 
interview clients, has made one of the 
most significant contributions to the 
analysis of interviews. 

A comparison with the work of the 
Kansas City group may be of interest. It 
has been concerned primarily in studying 
the interview as a type of social inter- 
action, but so far has failed to discover 
any means of generalizing its data. It 
took the interview apart and identified 
certain constituent elements, but it did 
not succeed in producing a set of concepts 


by means of which to describe and lable 


recurring processes. Some of us do not 
think that the Twin-City group has been 
altogether successful either, but it has 
pointed the way. 

Its attempt to classify phases of the 
interview as ‘techniques, processes, and 
purposes’’ is quite significant; and the 
effort to find suitable names for these 
also deserves credit. So far the work of 
Miss Colcord’s committee has been 


particularly helpful. But having con- 
ceded these contributions to our common 
task, some questions will now be in order. 
First, are ‘‘techniques, processes, and 
purposes’’ really distinct phenomena? 
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If so, are they properly designated? 
Second, are the particular ‘‘techniques, 
processes, and purposes’’ listed by Miss 
Colcord really distinct, and are they 
appropriately named? Bound up with 
the first two questions is a third one: Are 
the various aspects of an interview ade- 
quately and objectively described? We 
shall discuss these questions briefly and 
in the order indicated. 

By ‘“‘technique’’ I understand Miss 
Colcord to mean a group of activities 
centered about an immediate, minor 
objective. Examples given are playing 
the “‘hostess,"’ “‘flattery,’’ ‘‘direct ques- 
tion,” ‘‘letting client talk himself out,” 
“dominating through volubility,’’ etc. 
By ‘‘processes’’ she seems to mean a group 
of ‘‘techniques’’ centered about a more 
important but less immediate objective. 
Certainly ‘lessening emotional tension,” 
“*keeping to main issue,’’ and ‘breaking 
defense’’ involve rather large and complex 
groups of activities with relatively im- 
portant objectives which are on the whole 
less immediate than the first set. Finally 
the term ‘‘purpose,’’ as used in this dis- 
cussion, seems to mean a still more remote 
and more fundamental objective at which 
the interviewer is driving when he com- 
bines the various processes. 

The hierarchy involves, therefore, three 
levels above that of specific acts and 
habits. Are these levels appropriately 
designated? There may be no objection 
to calling the simplest combination of 
habits a technique, although common 
usage puts no such restriction upon the 
term. But it seems questionable whether 
only one of the three types of grouped 
activities should be termed a ‘‘process.”” 
Surely all are processes. But if this term 
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is to be used for only one level of this 
hierarchy, it would seem more appropriate 
for either the largest or the smallest 
integration of activities. Likewise, 
‘‘purpose’’ is implied on all three levels; 
by applying the term only to the third 
the committee seems to ignore this fact, 
and also to make an unwarranted distinc- 
tion between the more inclusive and the 
less inclusive combination of activities. 

Just what these three levels should be 
called I am not prepared to say. Perhaps 
it is sufficient to regard them as three 
degrees of complexity and inclusiveness 
in the integration of activities. For the 
time being we might avoid confusion by 
calling them A, B, C, or I, II, III. 

Our second main question is this: Are 
the particular combinations of activities 
listed by the Minnesota group really dis- 
tinct and are they appropriately named? 
Not having access to a glossary of their 
terms, my comments must be based 
exclusively on the material presented in 
Miss Colcord’s paper. In re-reading the 
Arthur interview, I could find no advan- 
tage in separating ‘‘flattery’’ and ‘‘incon- 
sequential pleasantries’’ from other 
elements in the so-called process of ‘‘les- 
sening emotional tension.’’ I should say 
that the “‘hostess’’ technique covers the 
two techniques already named and a 
third, ‘‘refusing to take offense,’’ instead 
of being coordinate with them. If this is 
so, then the “‘hostess technique’’ and the 
“process of lessening emotional tension”’ 
become in this instance practically identi- 
cal. Moreover, they include the second 
so-called process, ‘‘temporizing."’ 

In reading through the record, one 
wonders how to divide ‘“‘fore-stalling 
interruption,"’ ‘dominating through volu- 
bility,’ and “‘rushing the client's 
defenses.’’ Also how does any of these 
differ from ‘closing avenues of digression?"’ 
It is difficult to recognize in the account 
as rendered really distinct techniques. 
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Still further on we read, ‘‘When he 
paused for more words GFL said, ‘Have 
you any sales which are quite certain to 
be closed in the next two weeks?’ He 
hesitated, then admitted that he had not 
but two or three that looked very good 
and he wouldn’t be a bit surprised if 
they developed. Told him this seemed 
entirely too uncertain to figure food and 
fuel on and he again nodded his head in 
agreement.’’ This is supposed to illus- 
trate the so-called techniques of ‘‘corner- 
ing’’ and ‘closing avenues of digression,”’ 
which are part of an alleged process 
of ‘‘bringing back to main issue."’ But 
might not the part called ‘‘closing avenues 
of digression’’ be just as well labelled 
“implied criticism,’’ the name applied to 
a later step? 

Turning from ‘‘techniques’’ to ‘‘proces- 
ses,’’ one might anticipate that “‘bringing 
to main issue,’’ ‘keeping to main issue,”’ 
and “‘bringing back to main issue’’ would 
be substantially the same process. How- 
ever, we find that each of these is made 
up of a distinct group of ‘‘techniques."’ 
Hence their separation appears warranted, 
if we accept the elements of which each 
is supposed to be made up. But one is 
surprised to discover that a ‘‘process’’ 
which appears more than once in the 
interview is on each occasion composed 
of different ‘‘techniques.’’ It cannot 
therefore be the same process at all. For 
example, the first time it appears, ‘‘keep- 
ing to main issue’’ is made up of *‘fore- 
stalling interruption,’’ “‘puncture,’’ and 
“avoiding argument." But the second 
time this ‘‘process’’ appears it is made up 
of *‘forestalling interruption,’’ ‘‘dominat- 
ing through volubility,’’ “‘rushing his 
defenses,"” and ‘‘provocative query.” 
Only one ‘“‘technique’’ appears in both 
groups, although they are supposed to 
represent the same process. This seems 
a very serious criticism. 

This brings us to our third main ques- 
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tion: Are the various aspects of the 
interview adequately and objectively 
described? So far as the particular record 
goes, I see no objection to omitting some 
parts of the conversation and abbreviating 
others, as Miss Colcord has done. But 
we would like to have more information 
about the ‘‘conversation of gestures’’ of 
which the dialogue is only a part. We 
suspect that with these additional data 
we might better understand the reasons for 
adopting some of the terminology used. 
We find no fault with the substitution of 
every-day words for scientific imponder- 
ables, but we regard it as unfortunate that 
the terms employed refer so exclusively to 
conversation. We further regret the 
absence of attention in the analysis to 
the client's part in the give-and-take. 
The narrative gives some space to his part 
of the interview, but the terms used in 
the analysis take no account of him as 
an active participant. 

Now as to objectivity—it is my judg- 
ment that much is to be gained by a frank 
separation in the record of overt action 
and mental processes. Furthermore, the 
terms used in classifying ‘‘techniques’’ 


HE personal interview seems to be 
coming freshly into the focus of 
interest of social scientists and social 
workers, Both groups want a clear 
insight into processes and techniques, 
possibilities and limitations, of this most 
common of all means of inquiry, communi- 
cation and motivation. A thorough 
understanding of the interview should 
increase the reliability of basic data 
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THE PERSONAL INTERVIEW STUDIED BY MEANS 
OF ANALYSIS AND EXPERIMENT 


WALTER V. BINGHAM 











and ‘‘processess’’ seem to me unsatisfac- 
tory, because they represent goals assumed 
to be clearly in the case worker's mind or 
results actually secured rather than charac- 
teristics of the whole process of in- 
teraction. 

Probably the whole burden of my criti- 
cism rests on the fact that our group in 
Kansas City has been primarily concerned 
with interpreting interviews as samples 
of social interaction, while the Minne- 
apolis-St. Paul group has been primarily 
concerned with teaching people how 
interviews should be conducted. But, 
as stated at the outset, we believe that 
they have suggested a way by which 
the complex data may be grouped, and 
recurrent sequences of events compared 
and classified. In spite of the fact that 
our immediate interest has been ‘‘scien- 
tific’’ while theirs has been ‘‘technologi- 
cal,’ they have shown us the next step 
that we must take in the effort to produce 
a sociological analysis of interviews. 
We trust that our criticisms of the details 
of their work may in no wise conceal 
our very real gratitude for the “‘lead”’ 
they have given us. 





required in many social investigations. 
Systematized information about tech- 
niques of interviewing should make it 
easier to train inexperienced case workers 
and investigators. Pitfalls in dealing with 
people can be pointed out. Ways of 
anticipating complications and avoiding 
errors can, in a measure, be charted and 
taught. Some short cuts can be dis- 
covered, time saved, accuracy increased, 
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effectiveness multiplied. Such is the hope 
of those who today are scrutinizing this 
complicated form of social behavior—the 
interview. 


THE RECORDING OF INTERVIEWS 


For their splendid pioneer explorations 
in this familiar and yet little known 
territory, the chapters of the American 
Association of Social Workers in Kansas 
City, Chicago, and the Twin Cities are to 
be congratulated and thanked. They 
have begun a task which other groups 
will surely wish to help them complete. 

This exploration of the interview con- 
sists of three steps, or stages. One of 
these is the recording of actual interviews. 
These records ought to be full, detailed, 
vivid, accurate,—like the Arthur inter- 
view in Miss Colcord’s paper. Each 
record should be limited strictly to state- 
ments of fact, giving the background of 
the interview and a precise account of 
just what happened, uncolored by the 
recorder’s interpretations, or inferences, 
as to what was probably going on in the 
mind of the interviewee. Judgments as 
to the value or futility of the successive 
steps of the interview are also out of place 
in the narrative. Such subjective items, 
if recorded, should be kept sharply 
separated from the main account, and put 
either in a parallel column like a commen- 
tary, or in an appendix. The record of 
the Arthur interview is vivid and, at the 
same time, singularly free from subjective 
data. 

There is need for the accumulation of 
many such recorded interviews. Each 
record takes time to make, time which the 
worker may hesitate to spare from pressing 
demands. Luckily the very process of 
recording such an interview in minute 
detail gives a keener insight into the par- 
ticular case. It also tends to develop a 
better mastery of the techniques described, 
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and increases confidence in facing other 
situations in the future. It is fortunate 
that the recording of interviews is in 
itself immediately rewarding. 


ANALYZING INTERVIEWS 


When a number of interviews have been 
recorded and assembled, the work of 
analysis and comparison begins. This 
second main step in studying the tech- 
niques of the interview, as Miss Colcord 
and her associates have made clear, can 
hardly be taken without adopting or 
inventing some technical terms. To iden- 
tify a process or a technique it must be 
given a label. Miss Colcord identifies 
the ‘‘Hostess’’ technique, ‘‘Cards-on-the- 
table,’’ the ‘‘Yes-response,’’ the *‘Shock’’ 
technique, and many more. In my 
opinion it matters little whether these 
technical labels are common phrases, 
slang terms, algebraic symbols, or deriva- 
tives from the Greek. In any case each 
term or symbol needs to be accurately 
defined. It may first be defined induc- 
tively or by connotation, as the student 
discovers in different interviews instances 
of the use of the particular technique in 
question. Then it should be defined 
precisely, so that there can be no confusion 
of thought when others undertake to use 
the same term. If a term—such as 
““cornering’’—is used by a student loosely, 
now in one sense and now in another, he 
suffers not only from ambiguity: he 
commits, consciously or unconsciously, 
what the logicians very properly call 
“equivocation.’’ To avoid such equivo- 
cation in describing and teaching the 
techniques of interviewing, it is imperative 
to identify, name, illustrate and define 
these techniques precisely. Toward the 
development and adoption of a workable 
terminology, the social workers in the 
Twin Cities have made a very helpful 
beginning. 
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EXPERIMENTS IN INTERVIEWING 


Comparison and evaluation of the 
different techniques is another step in the 
study of the interview. May I suggest 
that here, in some instances at least, the 
method of the controlled experiment 
may be brought to bear? It will probably 
be objected that one cannot perform a 
really scientific experiment in interviewing 
because the variables are too numerous 
and complex. It may be objected that 
experimental comparisons of alternative 
techniques would be inconclusive because 
the results have so often to be appraised 
subjectively, instead of being objectively 
measured, How is the experimenter to be 
quite certain that one technique succeeds 
and another fails? 

I am optimistic on these points because 
of some success we have had this year in 
experimenting with the interview as a 
means of fact-finding in industrial investi- 
gations. Dr. B. V. Moore, undertaking 
this work, began by digesting the literature 
on the interview as used in various fields." 
He also interviewed sixty experienced 
interviewers with reference to their pro- 
cedure and problems. Then several efforts 
were made to experiment with the inter- 
view, to control the conditions and the 
techniques, and to check up objectively 
on the correctness of the findings.? Of 
these experimental studies, let me mention 
two. 

One of these experiments was in inter- 
viewing employees in a paper mill. The 
immediate problem was to find out their 
attitude toward an unemployment com- 
pensation agreement. This agreement, 
apparently in their interest, had been 
virtually forced on them several years ago 


1B. V. Moore. The Personal Interview. An 
Annotated Bibliography. 1928. Personnel Research 
Federation, 29 West Thirty Ninth Street, New York. 
2See B. V. Moore. ‘The Interview in Social 


Industrial Research.’ Soctau Forces, VIE, 445-452. 
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over the protests of their trade-union 
leaders, and resulted in a strike. Now, 
after seven years of experience with the 
plan, do they object to it or favor 
it? Here it was fortunately possible to 
check the results of the interviews against 
the results of a secret ballot, taken by 
means of the regular employee-representa- 
tion machinery. 

Another experiment consisted in inter- 
viewing 511 New Bedford textile workers 
during the recent strike to learn their 
attitudes toward the opposing radical and 
conservative types of tradeunion leader- 
ship. 

In making these inquiries we wanted to 
find out all we could about methods of 
interviewing, and about the conditions 
most favorable, or essential, to the getting 
of full and accurate information. We 
wanted to learn, for example, whether in 
such investigations the interviewer who 
comes into a plant as a stranger is under 
a heavy handicap as compared with an 
inside man who is intimately and 
favorably known to the employees. 

In these studies, Dr. Moore was in some 
measure successful in controlling or deter- 
mining the relative influence of several 
complicating factors such as sex of inter- 
viewer, experience, background, status, 
and the like. He also undertook to find 
out how the fullness and correctness of 
the information obtained was affected 
by such variables as the type of approach, 
use of a schedule, form of question, 
interviewee’s acquaintance with the inter- 
viewer, interviewee’s knowledge of the 
real purpose of the interview, presence of 
a third person, union affiliation, and so on. 
We also wanted to find out how many 
persons had to be interviewed in order to 
secure a sufficiently reliable sampling of 
the attitudes of the entire group. 

This is not the time to describe our 
procedures in detail, nor to quote our 
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findings, except to state in a general way 
that some of the techniques proved to 
be somewhat more reliable in these situa- 
tions than we had at first supposed, but 
that the interview was quite unsuited to 
the securing of certain sorts of factual 
information. The important point to 
be emphasized here is that we did succeed 
in getting some useful objective checks on 
the adequacy and correctness of our inter- 
view results, and this made it possible 
to evaluate some of the factors which had 
entered into the interviews. 


IS PREDICTION FEASIBLE IN SOCIAL WORK? 


For these reasons I am sanguine of the 
good returns which Miss Colcord and 
many others may expect from further 
investments of time and thought in mak- 
ing intimate, thorough, detailed studies 
of the processes and techniques of inter- 
viewing. She has broken good ground 
and harvested a fine first crop. She has 
already added to the knowledge of tech- 
niques of the interview, in a way which 
will increase the effectiveness of social 
work and improve the facilities available 
for use in training social workers. 


AN 


INQUIRY BASED UPON A SOCIOLOGICAL 
STUDY OF PAROLE RECORDS 


ERNEST W. BiJRGESS 


REDICTION is the aim of the social 
sciences as it is of the physical 
sciences. Likewise, one objective 

of a profession like that of social work 
is or should be to test and improve its 
techniques, as is now the case in medicine, 
by the careful disinterested and systematic 
examination of its own experience. 

Yet it is notorious that in social work 
the attempts to make such studies of 
experience and to analyze the factors 
responsible for the success or failure of 
persons or families under the care of an 
agency have been few and far between. 
The infancy of social work is undoubtedly 
a prominent reason for this situation. 
The public because of the human appeal 
of welfare work has not demanded proof 
of its efficacy. Many social agencies, 
perhaps, have not been disposed to submit 
their accomplishments to the acid test 
of analysis. Many social workers sin- 


cerely feel that their services like those 


of religion are in the realm of intangible 
rather than material values and are not 
to be subjected to the crude measurements 
of statistical procedure. 

These explanations are probably suffi- 
cient to account for the existing lack of 
data upon the past experiences of social 
agencies. But sooner or later it is inevi- 
table that social work in response to 
inside demand or outside pressure will be 
called upon to submit its methods and its 
results to the same pragmatic test which 
now prevails in its neighboring profes- 
sional fields of medicine and engineering. 

The two notable attempts in social work 
to analyze the results of social treatment 
have been made in the one case by a 
physician and psychiatrist and in the 
second case by men in social work and 
sociology who were previously trained 
as engineers. Dr. William Healy in his 
book Criminals and Delinquents, their 
Making and Unmaking displayed the truly 
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scientific spirit by his discriminating 
and disinterested examination of the 
proportion of success and failure of indi- 
viduals in those groups of cases in Chicago 
and Boston which he had studied and 
treated. M.J. Karpf and Erle F. Young 
made two elaborate and exhaustive studies 
of the relation between types of problems 
and modes of treatment with reference to 
the rapidity and relative degree of success 
of the curative methods employed. Un- 
fortunately, from the standpoint of the 
development of the technique of social 
work, neither the study of behavior 
problems of delinquent boys nor the 
study of social case work with families 
has as yet been published. 

For several years it has been the con- 
viction of the writer that it would be 
possible to predict the future conduct of 
groups of persons on the basis of their 
past behavior. One type of prediction 
that seemed especially promising was the 
preparation of an expectancy rate, that is, 
a statistical statement of the probabilities 
of a certain type of behavior which would 
apply to a group of persons rather than to 
any specific individual. An example in 
the field of life insurance is the experience 
table by which is calculated the number 
of years an individual of any age may on 
the average be expected to live. 


A STUDY IN PAROLE PREDICTION 


The opportunity to make such an 
inquiry in the prediction of human 
behavior was afforded in connection with 
the study of *“The Workings of the Inde- 
terminate-Sentence Law and the Parole 
System in Illinois."" The question of 
correlation of observance or violation of 
parole with facts about the paroled man 
as recorded in prison records seemed to 
offer a favorable situation for testing this 
theory. Although Professor Sam Warner 
had made a similar attempt with negative 
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results, a review of his work by Professor 
Hornell Hart indicated possibilities of 
success in a new venture. The methods 
and findings of this study will be presented 
in order to give a concrete illustration of 
the use of prediction in a field of interest 
to social work. 

The study of the factors determining 
success or failure on parole covered the 
complete criminal and penal record of 
1,000 men paroled from the Illinois State 
Penitentiary at Joliet, of 1,000 men 
paroled from the Southern Illinois Peni- 
tentiary at Menard, and of 1,000 men 
paroled from the Illinois State Reform- 
atory at Pontiac. The cases from each 
institution were all consecutive, be- 
ginning with December 31, 1924, and 
going backward until 1,000 had been 
examined from each institution. There- 
fore each man had been released on parole 
from the institution at least two and 
one-half years and in certain instances 
four, and even five years at the time the 
inquiry was made. 

It seemed desirable at the start to . 
differentiate between the different types 
of offenders. There are those who have 
committed only one or two offenses, or 
the first offender. There are those who 
have engaged in several crimes during a 
short period before their first apprehension 
or have lapsed into delinquency only a 
few times over a long period, or the 
occasional offender. Then there are those 
men like the alcoholic, the gambler, the 
drug addict who, in spite of repeated 
punishments, continue their criminal 
operations or get into difficulty with the 
law, or the habitual criminal. Finally 
there is the specialist in crime who makes 
of it a vocation and even a career and 
depends upon it for a livelihood, the 
professional criminal. 

What proportion of the men placed on 
parole from Illinois penal and reformatory 
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institutions are first offenders, occasional 
offenders, habitual offenders, and pro- 
fessional offenders? The answer to this 
question has an important bearing upon 
parole and its administration. 


TABLE I 
Taree THousanp Parotep Men In THs ILLINOIS 
Sratg PenrreNTIARY, FROM THE SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 
PENITENTIARY, AND FROM THE STATE REFORMATORY 
CasstFIgED BY TyPE oF OrrENDER 





TYPE OF OFFENDER JOLIET 





First offender 506 
Occasional offender 
Habitual offender 

Professional offender 24 21 
Insufficient data 8 3 





1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 














A study of Table I shows at once that 
over one-half the men in all three institu- 
tions are classified as first offenders and 
that the next largest group is that of the 
occasional offender. At Joliet only one- 
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tions only forty-six, all told, were defi- 
nitely termed professional criminals! 

Table II on the criminal record of the 
prisoner previous to his present commit- 
ment may be used as a check upon the 
classification by types of offenders. 

This table indicates that over one-half 
(56.6 per cent) of the men in the penal 
and reformatory institutions of Illinois 
have no previous criminal history, so 
far as shown by their records. In addition 
are those, or 24.1 per cent, whose past 
punishment record was merely that of 
industrial school, workhouse, fine or 
probation. Only 19.1 per cent have 
recorded against them previous commit- 
ments to penitentiaries and reformatories. 
So far as the facts in this table may be 
taken at their face value they corroborate 
the earlier finding that only a minority 
of the men paroled from Illinois penal 
and reformatory institutions are habitual 
and professional offenders and that the 
great majority are first and occasional 


TABLE II 


Tue Previous Crminat Recorp or THrsk THousaND Men Paroizp From THE [Liino1s State PENBTENTIARY, 
FROM THE SOUTHERN ILLINOIS PENITENTIARY, AND FROM THE ILLINOIS STATE REFORMATORY 





MEN ON PAROLE FROM 





- All institutions 
Poatiac— 
oumber 


Menard— 
oumber 





Number Per cent 





No previous record 

Industrial school record only 
Record of fine or probation only 
County or city jail record 


666 $41 1,697 56.6 
127 171 5-7 
8 117 154 5.1 
155 400 13-3 
44 236 7-9 
II 337 11.2 

5 5 0.2 




















1,000 1,000 3,000 100.0 





seventh of the men paroled are designated 
as habitual offenders and at Pontiac and 
Menard only one out of every nine and 
fourteen is so assigned. Finally, out of 
three thousand men in all three institu- 


offenders and to that extent fit subjects 
for parole supervision looking towards 
rehabilitation. 

The first and occasional offenders, 
totalling 87.1 per cent of the men paroled, 
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probably deserved an opportunity to make 
good. The habitual and professional 
criminals, totalling together only 12.5 
per cent, were not such ‘“‘good risks’’ 
for rehabilitation. The question may 
be asked why so small a number of habit- 
ual and professional criminals are found 
in the prison population. Is it because 
of their relative freedom from apprehen- 
sion and conviction? Do the majority of 
professional criminals remain at large in 
the general population, while first and 
occasional offenders crowd the penal and 
reformatory institutions to overflowing? 

The next step in the study was to 
determine the definition of success or of 


TABLE III 


PgrcENTAGE OF Men Parowgep FROM THE ILLINOIS 
Pgnat aND Rerormatory Instrrutions Wxo 
Were Parorz Vio.ators AND Non-VIo.aTors 











ce cent | PER CENT 
INSTITUTION be noe na a, 
PE cetcntces unveds aecies 22.1 77-9 
MO sa batkabenncssskasins 26.5 73-5 
ML ci See a ouuC aka ssnkocess 28.4 71.6 
All institutions............. 25.7 74.3 











failure upon parole. Success on parole 
was taken as meaning the non-violation 
of the parole agteement for the period 
of a year or more before discharge from 
parole. 

Non-violation of parole is not exactly 
the same as ‘‘making good’’ on parole. 
By ‘‘making good”’ is implied the restora- 
tion of the person as a law-abiding member 
of society, gainfully employed in a legiti- 
mate vocation. By non-violation of 


parole is meant that the person has not 
been apprehended in the violation of any 
parole regulation or any law. In other 
words, he has observed at least the letter 
of his parole obligations and has not been 
apprehended for a new offense. 
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Table III shows the percentage of men 
from the three chief penal and reformatory 
institutions of Illinois who had observed 
and who had violated parole regulations. 

These percentages of violation of parole 
for this period are much higher than those 
we are able to find in printed reports. 

The distinction should be made between 
major and minor violations of parole. 
A man is declared a parole violator if he 
commits a new offense. This may be 
termed, then, a major violation. He 
may be considered a parole violator if he 
fails to make his monthly report, or makes 
a trip out of the State without permission, 
or disregards any of the rules for his 


TABLE IV 


Comparison BY INSTITUTIONS OF THE NuMBER oF Minor 
AND Major VioLaTIONs OF Paros 














INDIVIDUAL ALL INSTI- 

INSTITUTIONS TUTIONS 

PAROLE AGREEMENT VIOLATED’ » 

vw 

e/siaiz2ié 
On minor grounds......... 83} 112] 133] 328}/10.9 
On major grounds......... 138] 172] 132] 442/14.7 
incite 0 rndvedivenen 221| 284) 265) 770/25.6 




















conduct prescribed in the parole agreement. 
Such violations as these, as well as any 
reason which under the previous adminis- 
tration led to a continuance of parole at 
the end of twelve months, may be defined 
as a minor or technical violation. 
Statistics from Pontiac, Joliet, and 
Menard indicate that there are nearly 
as many parole agreements violated on 
minor and technical as on major grounds. 
It is evident that technical violations 
are mot as serious as committing new 
offenses. Yet slight infractions of the 
parole agreement must be given attention 
if graver consequences are to be prevented. 
Indeed, increasing efficiency of parole 
supervision is likely to be accompanied 
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by an increase in technical but a decrease 
in major violations of parole. The public 
should be prepared for a sharp rise in the 
percentage of parole violators under the 
recent plan of increasing the period of 
supervision from one to five years. Tech- 
nical violations might well be expected to 
increase five-fold but the final result 
should be a decrease in the actual number 
of crimes by paroled men. 


FACTORS MAKING FOR SUCCESS AND FAILURE 
ON PAROLE 


It was now possible to examine the 
3,000 cases from the three state institutions 
to find out what factors were correlated 
with success or failure upon parole. 

The observation or violation of parole 
was compared with the following twenty- 
one points as entered in the materials in 
the records: (1) nature of offense; (2) 
number of associates in committing offense 
for which convicted; (3) nationality of the 
inmate's father; (4) parental: status, in- 
cluding broken homes; (5) marital status 
of the inmate; (6) type of criminal, as 
first offender, occasional offender, 
habitual offender, professional criminal; 
(7) social type, as ne’er-do-well, gangster, 
hobo; (8) county from which committed; 
(9) size of community; (10) type of 
neighborhood; (11) resident or transient 
in community when arrested; (12) state- 
ment of trial judge and prosecuting 
attorney with reference to recommenda- 
tion for or against leniency; (13) nature 
and length of sentence imposed; (14) 
months of sentence actually served before 
parole; (15) previous criminal record of 


_ the ‘prisoner; (26) his previous work 


record; (17) his punishment record in 
the institution; (18) his age at time of 
parole; (19) his mental age according to 
psychiatric examination; (20) his per- 
sonality type according to psychiatric 
examination; and (21) psychiatric 
prognosis. 
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Offense named in the indictment. The 
general public is inclined to the belief 
that certain offenses are indicative of 
more vicious tendencies in the criminal 
and would, by their very nature, forecast 
failure upon parole. Murder and certain 
sex offenses, for example, arouse the most 
intense feelings of abhorrence and are 
charged with the most severe penalities. 
The tabulation of offenses in relation to 
record on parole give the astonishing 
results shown in Table V. 

At all these institutions men convicted 
of sex offenses, murder, and manslaughter 
show a relatively low rate for violation of 











TABLE V 
Paroxg VIOLATIONS IN RgeLaTION TO GENERAL 
Typg or Orrense 
VIOLATION RATE BY 
GENERAL TYPE OF OFFENSES ermnaiieesi 
Pontiac | Joliet | Menard 
percent | percent | percent 
GE IIS = sins cccnctncnas 22.1 | 28.4 | 26.5 
MOD. hiss) dece ci ctiwees sa 23.2 | 29.3 | 24.7 
7 eee eo peer eEe PET 12.6 | 29.7 | 20.5 
aE Tee ee TT TEE 26.3 | 36.2 | 33.0 
Fraud and forgery............. 24.2 | 42.4 | 38.3 
Det GN iS. dice ences 11.1 | 18.3 | 14.8 
Murder and manslaughter. .... 27.3 | 9-0] 15.6 
All other offenses............. 20.0] 11.1 | 7.4 














parole while those convicted of fraud, 
forgery, and (except for Pontiac) burglary 
have disproportionately high rates for 
violation. This seems to indicate either 
that some groups of offenders are given 
unusually careful parole supervision or 
else that they are more susceptible to 
reformation than those prone to other 
forms of delinquency. 

Number of associates in crime resulting in 
conviction. In a large proportion of cases 
the crime for which the man was convicted 
was not committed by one man but by 
two or more men. In Pontiac, out of one 
thousand cases, the delinquent has no 
comrade in his crime in 368 cases, one 
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comrade in 375 cases, two comrades in 169 that 632 out of 1,000 cases involved one 
cases, three comrades in 63 cases, four or more persons, indicating the réle of the 
comrades in 13 cases, and five ormore groups, or gang, in the delinquency of 
comrades in 12 cases. In Menard out of youth. These facts indicate the impor- 
one thousand cases, the offender had no_ tance of the study of the criminal not 
associate in his crime in 659 cases, one only as an individual but also in his gang 
associate in 181 cases, two associates in and other group relationships. 

117 cases, three associates in 25 Cases, Type of offender. The four main types 
four associates in 13 cases, and five ormore of criminals have already been differen- 
associates in 5 cases. In Joliet out of one tiated. This violation rate ismuch lower 
thousand cases, the convict had no 


























































































































confederate in 558 cases, one confederate TABLE VII 
in 226 cases, two confederates in 120 cases, Typs or Cama my Retation To Paros 
three confederates in 43 cases, four con- Vignariow 
federates in 22 cases, and § or more VIOLATION RATE BY 
confederates in 31 Cases. TYPE OF CRIMINAL seeneNe 
en Pontiac | Menard | Joliet 
BLE V. 
Associates iv Crimg IN RELATION TO PAROLE bay pik ates fata: 
Vien ites MER. is nin ss'0 cin cndend's 22.z | 26.5 | 28.4 
Pitet offender... ....+..2.+0.- 15.8 | 21.4 | 17.0 
PONTIAC | MENARD | JOLIET Occasional offender........... 24.2 | 32.5 | 36.0 
Habitual offender............. 39.1 | 51.4] 48.9 
NUMBER OF ASSOCIATES 5 g 5 F j g Professional criminal.......... 52-4 41.7 
sisi Z2i|s b 
| A2p ata] o& 
its TABLE VIII 
Sai ac chase chaenns 368/31.3) 659/28.1]) 558)32.3 
DR cdicccncssanancan 375|18.7] 181]27.6] 226)25.2 Peacmrracs of Moron awn Mayon Vionatons 
PD icniinaks kennahas 169|15.4| 117|22.2] 126|25.8 or Parows From Joust 
Meera Tee 63]14.3] 25] 8.0} 43/20.9 oui care ap waneell 
a a, Pee ee ee 13] 7-7] 13]15§-0| 22)18.4 TYPE OF CRIMINAL 
Five or more.......... 12] 0.0 5| 0-0} 31] 6.5 Minor | Major | Total 
Ber i PT Pe Tene 11.2] 17.2 | 28.4 
The most significant finding from a _ First offenders.,.............. 9.3 | 6.7 | 17.0 
a consideration of the relation of parole Occasional offenders. ......... 14.5 | 21.5 | 36.0 
violation to number of associates was the oe <a sryy etre 11.0 | 37-9 | 48.9 
high violation rate (except for Menard) ee ite Gad Niece 

















where the offender had no associate, and 

the surprisingly low violation rate for for the first and occasional ‘offender than 
all three institutions when the convict for the habitual and professional criminal, 
had three or more associates. For ex- and considerably below that of the occa- 
ample, where the delinquent had four or sional offender. 

more associates the violation rate is only § The run of the figures clinches the point 
4.0 per cent of Pontiac, 11.1 per cent for that the first offender is a ‘better risk’’ 
Monard, and 13.2 per cent for Joliet, as than the occasional offender, and the 
compared with 31.3 per cent for Pontiac, occasional offender is a ‘‘better risk’’ than 
28.1 per cent for Menard and 32.3 per cither the habitual or professional criminal. 
cent for Joliet when the offender is a Moreover the larger half of the first and 
“lone wolf." The Pontiac figuresshow occasional offenders are technical and 
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minor violators of parole, while the great 

majority of violations among habitual 

and professional criminals are the result 

of detection in new crimes. Table VIII, 

parole violators from Joliet, will illustrate _ 
this significant point. 

It is evident from Table VIII that the 
proportion of serious violation of parole 
is five times as great among habitual 
and professional criminals as among first 
offenders, while the percentage of minor 
violations among professional criminals 
is less than half that of the first offenders. 
In other words, the professional criminal 
tends to obey the technicalities of parole 


TABLE IX 
Soctan Typg my Rexration To Parore VioLaTIoN 











VIOLATION RATE BY 
guna setae INSTITUTIONS 

Pontiac | Menard | Joliet 

Percent | per cone | percent 

All persons. .......s..eeeeee: 22.1 | 26.5 | 28.4 
SE ckbsnes avekhacbheveccsess 14.3 | 46.8 | 70.5 
Ne'er-do-well..........+.+05- 32.8 | 25.6 | 63.0 
DECRM CHIME. 655 0cch en eccecns 30.0] 9.5 
Tin sind scaksnes ears 37-5 | 38.9 | 22.7 
OI ins i ncencbanscenves 22.7 | 23.2] 24.1 
Recent immigrant............. 36.8] 16.7] 4.0 
FIO. < ced tckidessigties 11.0 | 10.2 | 16.7 
Deng ebllet. .ccscicawicssces « 4-3 | 66.7 | 83.3 














agreement much better than the first 
offender, but he is five times as liable to 
continue in the criminal career. 

The criminal as a social type. The attempt 
was made to determine the social type into 
which each person would fall as gangster, 
farm boy, recently arrived immigrant, 
drunkard. This was not a Classification 
appearing on the records, but was derived 
from the history of the man and his offense 
as contained in the record. This method 
of differentiating social types gave some ' 
highly significant comparisons. 

When criminals are classified by social 
type, wide differences in the rate of parole 


violation occur. The farm boy and the 
newly arrived immigrant both seem 
disposed to make satisfactory adjustments 
under parole. But the hobo, the ne’er- 
do-well from the city (Joliet statistics), 
and the older drug addict, all are liable to 
become parole violators. The gangster, 
interestingly enough, has a parole viola- 
tion rate a little under that of the average. 
This fact suggests that special effort 
directed toward persons of this type might 
not be so unavailing as is popularly 
believed. 

Place of residence. Of the 1,000 youths 
in Pontiac, 430 were temporary or perma- 
nent residents of Cook County and 570 of 
the remaining counties of Illinois at the 
time of their commitment. At Menard 
inmates had been committed for the most 
part from the southern part of the State. 
Of the 1,000 Joliet cases, 609 had been 
sentenced in Cook County and the re- 
mainder in general from the other northern 
counties. In classifying the 3,000 paroled 
men by the size of the community in which 
they had lived before commitment to the 
institution, no significant variation from 
the average in percentage of violation was 
discovered except a uniformly low rate 
for those whose homes had been in the 
open country. For those with homes in 
the farm only 12.5 per cent from Pontiac, 
14.6 per cent from Menard, and 9.3 per cent 
from Joliet became parole defaulters. 

About one-fourth of the 1,000 men from 
each institution (222 from Pontiac, 272 
from Menard, and 253 from Joliet) were 
transients in the community in which the 
crime resulting in their conviction took 
place. The parole defaulter rate was 
smaller than the average for actual resi- 
dents of the community, being 14.1 per 
cent for Pontiac, 19.0 per cent for Menard, 
and 23.7 per cent for Joliet, but much 
larger for transients convicted of crime, 
or 24.3 per cent for Pontiac, 46.0 per 
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cent for Menard, and 41.1 per cent for 
Joliet. 

The material in the records was not so 
satisfactory for determining the type of 
neighborhood where the man lived at the 
time of his arrest. It did seem important 
to find out, however, whether an inmate 
of a prison whose last place of residence 
was a residential neighborhood would be 
a “better risk’’ under parole supervision 
than one whose last dwelling place in 
civil life had been in the criminal under- 
world or along the ‘‘Main Stem’’ of 
Hobohemia. 


TABLE X 


Tyrpz oy Ngicnsornoop IN RexaTion To Psrcent- 
aces oF Parotge VIOLATORS 





VIOLATION RATE BY 


TYPE OF NEIGHBORHOOD IN WHICH INSTITUTION 











PRISONERS RESIDE 

Pontiac | Menard | Joliet 

per cont | per cons | per cont 

All neighborhoods. .......... 22.1 | 26.5 | 28.4 
Criminal underworld.......... 42.3 | 45-5 | 38.1 
Hobohemia...........s00s00. 21.4 | 48.4] 52.9 
Rooming house district........ 45-8 | 34.6] 38.7 
Furnished apartments......... 28.6 20.0 
Immigrant areas...........++. 25.0 | 26.1 | 25.9 
Residential district........... 17.8 | 14.2 | 22.3 











It is apparent from this table that the 
neighborhood of last residence previous 
to commitment is an important index on 
whether or not a man will make good or 
fail when put on parole. The experiences 
that are associated with life in Hobohemia 
and the criminal underworld do not, it 
seems, fit a man to take his place as a 
law-abiding member of organized society. 

Previous criminal record and parole violation. 
Facts upon the man’s previous criminal 
history were derived from the statement 
of the trial judge and the state’s attorney, 
from information furnished by the prisoner 
to the recorder and the psychiatrist at the 
institution, and from reports furnished 
the recorder from local and federal bureaus 
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of identification. Out of the 1,000 men 
at each institution, there was no report of 
a past criminal history im 541 cases at 
Pontiac, 666 cases at Menard, and 490 
cases at Joliet. 

It should be stated here that each 
individual was classified in our tabulation 
under his most serious previous offense, 
so that while a man with a penitentiary 
record might also have an industrial school 
and a reformatory record he would not be 
classified there but only under “‘peniten- 
tiary record."’ At both Menard and 
Joliet a previous reformatory and peniten- 


TABLE XI 
Previous Crmnat Recorp in RELATION TO PaRoE 


VIOLATION 





VIOLATION RATE BY 

















PREVIOUS RECORD a a crichaetncets 

Pontiac | Menard | Joliet 

per cent | per cont | per cent 
All persoms..........+.+++00- 22.1 | 26.5 | 28.4 
No criminal record........... 16.3 | 21.2 | 15.9 
Industrial school record, only...} 37.0 | 46.2 | 27.8 
Fine or probation, only........ 16.2 | 12.5 | 24.1 
Workhouse or jail record, only| 31.0 | 25.6 | 46.5 
Reformatory record........... 34.1 | 37-9 | 39.0 
Penitentiary record........... 39.4 | 37-8 








tiary record show high rates of parole 
violation, while the lack of a criminal 
record exhibits a lower violation rate. 
The records were not complete and 
accurate enough to permit any detailed 
analysis, but in most cases they contained 
sufficient information to allow the classifi- 
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cation into ‘‘no work record,’’ ‘‘casual 
work,"’ ‘‘irregular work,’’ and ‘‘regular 
work.’’ Under casual work was entered 
the intermittent labor of unskilled workers. 
In the majority of cases irregular work is 
that of skilled workers who were not 
steadily employed. Regular work record 
referred to those who were reported to 
have a history of steady employment. 
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The very low percentages of parole 
violation for men with a record of regular 
employment is eloquent in its testimony 
to regular habits of work as a factor in 
rehabilitation. 

Punishment record in prison. Although 
the work record before and during im- 
prisonment has not had much weight in 
determining fitness for parole, the punish- 
ment record in the institution has always 
received great attention. The relation 
of the punishment record in prison to 
reaction to the conditions of parole is, 
therefore, a subject of vital interest to all 
concerned with the theory and practice 


of penology. 


TABLE XII 
Worx Rscorp 1n Revation to Parotge VIOLATION 





VIOLATION RATE BY 








PREVIOUS WORK RECORD yt se cent 
Pontiac | Menard | Joliet 
per cont | per cont | per cont 

Bll OOROOOE. 0. occ yee esenen's 22.1 | 26.5 | 28.4 
No previous work record...... 28.0 | 25.0 | 44.4 
Record of casual work........ 27.5 | 31.4 | 30.3 
Record of irregular work...... 15.8 | 21.3 | 24.3 
Record of regular work....... 8.8] 5.2] 12.2 














At both penitentiaries the inmates who 
were punished by solitary confinement 
had an unusually high violation rate, 
particularly in comparison with the low 
violation rates of those without recorded 
punishments. The figures do not, of 
course, give a final answer to the question 
whether the violation of parole is a 
manifestation of the same antagonistic 
attitude toward rules and regulations as 
against prison discipline, or whether the 
recipient of severe punishment within the 
institution, embittered, is thereby ani- 
mated with a deeper enmity against 
society. 

Time served in prison. ‘The length of time 
served in prison shows significant varia- 
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tions in parole violation that seem to be 
more or less independent of the type of 
offense or offender. 

More significant, perhaps, than the 
sentence imposed is the sentence served. 
Since all the men included in this study of 
3,000 cases had been released on parole, 
it was possible to compare the actual time 
served in prison or reformatory with the 
percentage violating the parole agreement. 

In general, the finding to be derived from 
Table XIV is that the longer the period 
served the higher the violation rate. A 


TABLE XIII 


PuniIsHMENT Recorp IN RELATION TO PAROLE 
VIOLATORS 





VIOLATION RATE BY 


INSTITUTION 
PUNISHMENT RECORD 





Pontiac | Menard | Joliet 





per cont | per cont | percent 


AU MMMRAIES < «oo vciercccceces. 22.1 | 26.5 | 28.4 
No punishment recorded. ..... 17.0 | 20.0 | 18.6 
BRM: 6 v cd nvccsebenscgsens ° 30.4 
Solitary confinement.......... 41.9 | §2.4 
One or two demotions....... 27.2 | 34.3 | 35-9 


More than two demotions (or 
in Pontiac and Joliet to 
GURNEE. cvcccdibeensccces 33-I | 33.3 | 47-1 














* Only two cases, insufficient for calculation of 
percentage. 


larger proportion of habitual and profes- 
sional criminals serve longer terms than 
do first and occasional offenders, according 
to a special analysis of figures giving this 
comparison which was made for those 
released from Joliet. Nevertheless, it 
would seem to be good policy for the 
Parole Board in fixing the length of 
sentence for the first and occasional 
offender to keep in mind the relation of 
the duration of the sentence to making 
good on parole. 

Age when paroled. The prison population 
as a body is a group of young men. Even 
when paroled the average age of our 1,000 
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Joliet men was only 34.7 years, of our 
1,000 Menard men only 33.9 years, and of 
our 1,000 Pontiac youths only 21.6 years. 
The ages ranged, however, at time of 
parole from 17 to 32 years at Pontiac, 
from 19 to 86 years at Menard, and from 
17 to 81 years at Joliet. It was desirable, 
therefore, to arrange the men in age 
groups in order to determine the relation 
of age to parole violation. 

The youngest and the oldest have the 
lowest violation rates according to this 
analysis. This finding bears out the 
double contention first, that the youth 
who has impulsively embarked on a 


TABLE XIV 


Tue Revation Berween Time Served In Prison To 
Parote VIOLATION 














VIOLATION RATE BY 
NUMBER OF YEARS SERVED a 

Pontiac | Menatd | Joliet 

per cont | percent | per cont 

All periods of years served ... | 22.1 | 26.5 | 28.4 
fe SS ape 10.7 | 21.3 | 14.5 
1 year but under 2 years....... 22.0 | 23.2] 20.8 
2. years but under 3 years...... 20.1 | 27.9 | 25.2 
3 years but under 4 years...... 32.1 | 29.4 | 37-9 
4 years but under 5 years...... 43-5 | 37-5 | 37-6 
5 years but under 8 years...... 46.2 |'43.0 | 37-3 
8 years and over.............. 25.0 | 39.5 











career of crime is more amenable to super- 
vision than the more experienced criminal 
of twenty-five and thirty years, and 
second, that the older man of forty and 
over is beginning at last to learn the 
lesson ‘‘that crime does not pay.” 
Intelligence and personality as factors. 
Illinois enjoys the honor of having been 
the first state in the Union to establish 
the position of state criminologist. 
Under his direction the mental health 
officer at Pontiac, Menard, and Joliet gives 
the mental and psychiatric examination 
of the inmates. A diagnostic summary of 
this examiuation together with a state- 
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ment by the mental health officer of the 
probabilities of success or failure of the 
inmate upon a return to the community 
is entered in the material that comes to 
the Parole Board for consideration. From 
these records it was possible to correlate 
the findings on general intelligence, 
personality type, and the psychiatric 
prognosis with the rate of violation of 
parole. 

It was through the work of Dr. Herman 
M. Adler, State Criminologist, in an 
examination of the population of Illinois 
penal and reformatory institutions, that 
the first conclusive demonstration was 


TABLE XV 
Acsg at Parote in Retation To Parorgs VIOLATION 





VIOLATION RATE BY 

















AGE WHEN PAROLED cpeaieidume and 

Pontiac | Menard | Joliet 

per cont | Percent | per comt 
BGR cviccuccrssccesvccns 22.1 | 26.5 | 28.4 
Under a3 yents.....i...0.000. 17.7 | 25.0 | 16.7 
RE OP E46 FONE. . 060 cscvccscses 23.1 | 23.3 | 23-3 
25 00 20 YORS. 2... .sscccceves 32.2%] 30.7 | 28.9 
30 CO 39 Years.... 2... ee eeeee 28.4 | 332 
GO 00 49 FORS.6 6. 2s eee cceees 22.1 | 23.2 
50 years and Over...........+. 23.1 | 22.0 





* The 154 cases on which this per cent figure is 
based contains two cases 30 years of age and over. 


made that the proportion of those of 
inferior intelligence in the criminal and 
delinquent group is no larger than in the 
general population. So, while inferior 
mentality can no longer be given as one 
of the major causes of crime, it is of 


interest to determine how men of different 


intelligence levels react to supervision 
upon parole. 

The most significant finding from this 
analysis is, probably, the indication that 
those of inferior intelligence are as likely, 
perhaps more likely, to observe theif 
parole agreement than are those of average 
and superior intelligence. In a study, 
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Comparison of the Parole Cases, Parole 
Violators and Prison Population of the Illinois 
State Penitentiary during the Year ro2r, Dr. 
David P, Phillips, mental health officer, 
called attention to the fact that although 
those of inferior intelligence constitute 
28.6 per cent of the prison population of 
Joliet, they comprise only 15.6 per cent 
of those paroled and likewise only 15.5 
per cent of the parole violators. Since 
these two independent studies give the 
same result, namely, that parole violation 
is no more frequent—if as frequent— 
among those of inferior than among those 
of higher intelligence, it would seem 














TABLE XVI 
INTELLIGENCE IN Revation To Rats or Parote 
VIOLATION 
VIOLATION RATE BY 
INTELLIGENCE RATING pemecannrnad 
Pontiac | Menard | Joliet 
per cont | percent | per cont 
AU POERS. ccisnccns ceria 22.1% | 26.5 | 28.4 
Very inferior intelligence... .. 24.3 | 25.0] 21.3 
Inferior intelligence........... 14.7 | 27.1 | 23.4 
Low average intelligence...... 22.4 | 23.2 | 31.4 
Average intelligence.......... 17.1 | 23.5 | 32.0 
High average intelligence... .. 19.8 | 40.0 | 24.1 
Superior intelligence.......... 26.8 | 34.8 | 16.7 
Very superior intelligence. .... 9-5 | 40.0 | 23.8 











that inferior mentality should no longer 
constitute a barrier to the granting of 
parole. 

Although less and less emphasis is being 
given to inferior mentality as a cause of 
delinquency and crime, more and more 
attention is being paid to the study of 
the personality of the individual offender. 
Herein lies the interest in the classification 
of personality types by the mental health 
officer. 

The figures from Joliet, and to a lesser 
degree from Pontiac, seem to indicate that 
the paroled man with egocentric per- 
sonality pattern faces the great difficulty 
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in social readjustment. Curiously enough 
the emotionally unstable seem to have the 
least difficulty of keeping a clean record 
under supervision. 

From the results of these examinations 
and from other data, the psychiatrist 
makes a prognosis as to whether or not 
in his judgment a man is likely to succeed 
or to fail upon his return to civil society. 
His recommendation wherever feasible 


TABLE XVII 


Psycutatric Personatiry Typz IN RgLATION TO 
Paroite VIOLATION 





VIOLATION RATE BY 


INSTITUTIONS 
PERSONALITY TYPE 





Pontiac | Menard | Joliet 





per cont | per cent | per cont 


PMNS ca.) oc kee ce ten vass 22.1 | 26.5 | 28.4 
ES on ks Cicinisns sedeuns 24.3 | 23.5 | 38.0 
Socially inadequate........... 20.0 | 24.7 | 22.6 
Emotionally unstable. ........ 8.9] * | 16.6 














*Number of cases insufficient for calculating 


percentage. 
TABLE XVIII 


Psycuiratric ProGNnosis or OurcoME ON PAROLE 





VIOLATION RATE BY 


INSTITUTIONS 
PSYCHIATRIC PROGNOSIS 





Pontiac | Menard | Joliet 





per cont | par cent | per cont 


All POrOO. 5 ec scevescecs 22.1 | 26.5 | 28.4 
Favorable outcome........... 14.8 | 21.4] 20.5 
Doubtful outcome............ 17.6 | 28.1 | 51.4 
Unfavorable outcome. ........ 30.5 | 33.8 | 49.2 














was Classified under the terms ‘“‘favorable,"’ 
‘““doubtful’’ or ‘‘unfavorable’’ as to the 
outcome. 

For Pontiac and Joliet, che psychiatric 
prognosis gives highly satisfactory results. 
Compare the low percentage of violation 
where a favorable outcome had been 
predicted, 14.8 per cent at Pontiac and 
20.5 per cent at Joliet, with the high rate 
of violation where an unfavorable outcome 
had been indicated, as 30.5 per cent at 
Pontiac and 49.2 per cent at Joliet. The 
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explanation for the poorer correlation of 
expectation and actual findings at Menard 
is in all probability due to the fact that 
the Southern Illinois Penitentiary has only 
the part-time services of a psychiatrist, 
and that therefore the individual examina- 
tions must be hurried. 


DETERMINING EXPECTANCY RATES 


The final step in the study was to find 
some method of combining the rating of 
each man on all these twenty-one points 
in order to work out an expectancy rate 


TABLE XIX 


Exprcrancy Rares or Parotg VIOLATION AND 
Non-VIoLaTION 














i: fi 6 EXPECTANCY RATE FOR SUCCESS OR 
Ee se FAILURE 
Sins 38 
5 z S i g Per cent violators of parole pale 
Fi ‘ E , , violators 
e Mince | Majer Total | of parole 
16-21 68 1.5 1.5| 98.5 
14-15 140 0.7 1.5 2.2| 97.8 
= 9 5-5] 3-3] 8.8] gro 
12 106 7-0 8.1| 15.1] 84.9 
II IIo 13.6 9. 22.7| 77-3 
10 88 19.3 14.8 34.1 65.9 
79 287 15.0| 28.9] 43.9] 56.1 
274 25 12.0] 64.0| 76.0] 24.0 




















of violating parole. Finally, after experi- 
mentation the simple method was adopted 
of grading each man as falling below or 
above the average of the 1,000 cases in 
each institution on all twenty-one points. 
It was therefore theoretically possible 
for a man to be in a more favorable group 
than the average on all twenty-one 
factors, or upon twenty factors, or upon 
nineteen factors, and so on down the 
scale to having a better position than the 
average upon three factors, upon two 
factors, upon one factor, and upon no 
factor. Actually for Joliet several men 
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were found to have a record above the 
average on all twenty-one factors, and, 
in fact, the 1,000 cases had men distributed 
in all groups except the lowest two, that 
is, with one factor or no factor above the 
average. Table XIX is submitted as 
indicating the expectancy rate for nine 
groups of men paroled from Joliet based 
on the actual violation rate in the twenty- 
one factors selected. 

Similar tables were prepared for Menard 
and for Pontiac with comparable results, 

The group with 16-21 favorable points 
is composed of those whose summary 
sheets have the highest proportion of 
factors favorable to success, just as the 
group with only two to four favorable 
points is made up of those with the largest 
number of factors unfavorable to success 
in their summary sheet. It is to be noted 
that the highest group consisting of 68 
men contains only 1.5 per cent who on the 
basis of past experience would be expected 
to violate their parole, while in the lowest 
group the expectancy rate of violation is 
76 per cent. 

The practical value of an expectancy 
rate should be as useful in parole adminis- 
tration as similar rates have proved to be 
in insurance and in other fields where 
forecasting the future is necessary. Not 
only will these rates be valuable to the 
Parole Board, but they will be equally 
valuable in organizing the work of super- 
vision. For if the probabilities of viola- 
tion are even it does not necessarily mean 
that the prisoner would be confined to 
the penitentiary until his maximum was 
served, but that unusual precautions 
would be taken in placing him and in 
supervising his conduct. Less of the 
attention of the parole officers need in 
the future be directed toward those who 
will succeed without attention and more 
may be given to those in need of assistance. 

The table of expectancy rates of viola- 
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mitted as illustrative of the possibilities 
of the method and not in any sense as in 
a form adapted for immediate use. 
Indeed, the method needs to bestill further 
refined and then applied to from 3,000 to 
5,000 cases for each institution in order 
to obtain an adequate statistical basis for 
the accurate working of satisfactory 
expectancy tables. 

This method of predicting the outcome 
of behavior on the basis of past experience 
as entered in the records of social agencies 
has already been carried further in other 
studies. Mr. Clark Tibitts, who was my 
assistant in the present study, has just 
completed a study of 3,000 cases of men 
paroled from the Illinois State Reforma- 
tory under the auspices of the Institute 
for Juvenile Research, which covers new 
factors which bring the total up to about 
25. Professor William F. Byron of North- 
western University is applying this method 
in a significant comparative study of the 
success records of young male delinquents 
paroled from state industrial schools of 
Massachusetts and Illinois. Professor 
Bernard Glueck has, I believe, used the 
same method but in an improved form in 
his intensive study of the success records 
of delinquent boys with institutional 
experience. Mrs. Margaret Elowson is 
employing the same method by the 
examination of juvenile court records in 
an interesting study of delinquent girls. 


APPLICATIONS TO SOCIAL WORK 


In my judgment this same method and 
variations of it may with profit be widely 
used wherever a social agency or other 
organization keeps relatively full records 
of significant traits of personality and of 
behavior. The problems of social work 
to which this method is applicable are 


tion and non-violation of parole is sub- 
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many, and not limited to the parole of 
adult criminals or juvenile delinquents. 
Expectancy rates based on experience 
tables can be prepared for probabilities of 
success or failure on probation, for the 
liability to family discord, for the likeli- 
hood of desertion, for the risks in child 
placing. 

The future extent of the use of experience 
tables is not as significant for social work 
as the possibilities that open up of the 
value of expectancy rates in improving 
social case work. Both old and new 
methods of treatment can have their 
efficiency guaged by comparison with the 
expectancy rate. The determination of 
an expectancy rate of failure in the treat- 
ment of a given problem at once constitutes 
a challenge to social work. Just as 
modern medicine and the public health 
movement has cut down the mortality 
rate and increased the span of life, so in 
a similar way the introduction of experi- 
ence tables in social work may be expected 
to stimulate new discoveries in social 
treatment whose application will have 
observable and measurable effects in the 
reduction of social problems. 

The study of prediction in human be- 
havior opens up a new avenue of codpera- 
tion between sociology and social work. 
The parole study indicated that many 
social situations as the group of associates, 
the social type, the kind of neighborhood 
appear to play an important part in 
determining the future behavior of the 
person. Upon these and other points 
case records should contain more discrimi- 
nating and pertinent data which will prove 
to be valuable alike for sociological 
research and social practice. Expectancy 
rates may be expected to make a real 
contribution to the further study of 
personality in its social setting. 




















DOES PREDICTION CONFLICT WITH 


INDIVIDUALIZATION? 
LEWIS E. LAWES 


commended for the painstaking 

manner in which he has approached 
the subject matter of his discussion. That 
one cannot fully concur in the method of 
his approach nor in his analysis does not 
detract from the value of his thesis. For 
it is only through serious study and dis- 
cussion of crime problems, in all its 
manifestations, that a factual basis of 
approach will be achieved. 

Prediction, in relation to physical 
science is to my mind, altogether different 
from that which can possibly be hoped for 
in the field of social welfare work. In 
relation to all physical research you are 
dealing with fixed essentials. The basic 
elements never vary. What is required 
(and this is the real aspiration of man) is 
to ascertain the components of the ele- 
ments and to understand their adapta- 
bility. Having attained that basic 
knowledge, prediction with respect to 
their influences on the life of man becomes 
comparatively simple. But when you 
deal with the problems of social service, 
in all its aspects, you are confronted with 
human emotions that will not lend them- 
selves to cold scientific analysis. I am 
inclined to agree in part with those social 
workers who (quoting Professor Burgess) 
“sincerely feel that their services like 
those of religion are in the realm of 
intangible rather than material values and 
are not to be subjected to crude measure- 
ments of statistical procedure.’’ Health 
problems and life expectancy tables as 
adopted by life insurance and other agen- 
cies, rely to a large extent on preventive 
measures that have their basis in definite 
principles of conduct, but behaviorism, 
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which involves mental and emotional 
adaptability does not brook of any 
fixation; a similar state of facts, identical 
environment, culture, parentage, etc., 
will usually produce totally dissimilar 
personalities. 

I am not quite clear with regard to the 
object of Professor Burgess’ research. 
The tendency of modern penology, with 
which I understand he is in complete 
accord, is along ‘‘case’’ treatment of 
individualities. It has been emphasized 
time and again, in recent discussions, 
that punishment must fit the criminal 
rather than the crime. And yet here he 
is apparently utilizing modern methods 
of investigation to accomplish the segre- 
gation of certain groups (in theory) in 
order to treat these types or groups in 
the aggregate, rather than individually. 
Would that not be a reversion to the old 
and much deprecated method of class 
penalization, except that if this system 
were adopted, we would have punishment 
not for the crime, nor for the individual 


but for the group. 
The thesis before us relies on certain 
twenty-one points of investigation. 


These twenty-one points are no more 
sufficient in toto, to the evaluation of 
human emotionalism or behavior, than, 
as is now generally conceded, were Wil- 
son's fourteen points in his aspiration to 
insure the peace of the world. That 
they are important must be conceded. 
And you will find, I feel certain, even with 
our present day insufficient parole system, 
that all parolees are examined with 
respect to even more than these particular 
items. But do they constitute a suff- 
ciently broad formula in the determination 
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of crime proclivities? Professor Burgess 
seems to base his conclusions with regard 
to ‘‘expectancy”’ on the “‘probabilities of 
a certain type of behavior that would 
apply to a group of persons rather than 
to any specific individual.’’ I maintain 
that there is no criminal type. There are 
as many criminals as there are individual 
delinquents, Crime, at its worst, is 
but the expression of faulty character. 
A distinct aid to the cause of social 
research, or social science, if you will, 
would be a study of the factors which 
originally operated to bring the individual 
into anti-social tendencies and ultimately 
into prison. It has been said that to find 
out why a man does wrong is the only 
solution of delinquency, 

As I read Professor Burgess’ paper, there 
does not seem to be any evidence of 
research made with relation to the possible 
reasons for parole violations. It is a 
known fact that because of its infancy and 
consequent lack of personnel, both in 
efficiency and numbers, the parole board 
has not been able to maintain proper 
check-ups on its charges. Those released 
prisoners who are included in numbers 
2-4, and who, according to his statistics, 
represent the greatest number of violators, 
undoubtedly needed most attention; 
needed aid in procuring work or tem- 
porary financial assistance, and failing 
in these, were in the course of time, re- 
turned as minor or major violators. We 
had a case in this institution, in recent 
weeks, of a young man, 24 years of age, 
who as a parolee in good standing, never- 
theless returned here voluntarily, because 
he was out of a job, and rather than face 
temptation, which as he put it ‘‘would 
land me in jail as a second offender,”’ 
preferred to return and serve the balance 
of his maximum term, in the hope that 
later times would be better and he would 
be able to find employment. To say that 
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because a man falls within a certain classi- 
fication he should be rated in a ‘‘predic- 
tive’’ group and for that reason merits 
greater punishment belies our whole 
philosophy of social reform. The object 
of parole is to give a man an opportunity 
to make good not merely to complete his 
parole. In fact, the entire criminal 
machine, from the judge to the parole 
custodian, should be for the purpose of 
rehabilitation. 

Statistics must be a guide to general 
policy, but it is not always the guide. 
I do not wish to be understood as encour- 
aging ‘‘will-o’-the-wisp’’ methods in 
social welfare work. There should be 
responsive agencies with careful records, 
available for statistical purposes, as a 
guide to further and more intensive indi- 
vidual attention. A central bureau for 
the exchange of institutional records and 
personal experiences would be a tremen- 
dous advance on present day dissociation. 
Each institution has its own problems; 
it may draw its population from distinct 
sections of the country, and so, to rely 
on its individual records may lead to great 
misapprehension of essential details. As 
a matter of fact, the statistics that Pro- 
fessor Burgess has compiled show varia- 
tions that are difficult to sustain. 

In Table I, Menard shows 70 habitual 
offenders, to the 1000, as against 145 in 
Joliet and 115 in Pontiac, and only one 
professional as against 24 in Joliet and 21 
in Pontiac. 

Table V shows a small percentage of 
sex violators. This would seem to indi- 
cate that this class of offenders are classed 
generally as successful parolees, and they 
are grouped as such. As a matter of fact 
they probably are not. Their offense is 
not exposed to public scrutiny and is often 
difficult to detect. Only the strict super- 
vision of a competent parole guardian 
would be able to ascertain the intimate 
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practices of his ward. The mere fact that 
he is not returned as a violator is no 
evidence of rehabilitation. 

Tables VI and VII, considered together, 
show in the first place that the ‘‘lone 
wolf’’ is the serious parole violator, and 
in the second place that the habitual 
offender tops the ranks. But there is 
nothing to indicate whether the habitual 
is the lone wolf, or whether the lone 
wolf fits into the ranks of the other offend- 
ers. This would be interesting in order 
to shed more light on the question as to 
whether the more experienced criminal 
works alone or in groups, and would 
indicate the make-up of gangdom. 

Table IX shows a curious situation. 
We find in this schedule no fixed rule. 
The three institutions differ widely. 
The hobo furnishes only 14.3 violators 
in Pontiac, 46.8 in Menard and 70.5 in 
Joliet. The ne’er-do-well, 32.8 in 
Pontiac, only 25.6 in Menard and reaches 
the high figure of 63.0 in Joliet. Ido not 
know where the Professor finds the desig- 
nation of ‘“‘mean-man,’’ but whoever he 
is, he does not return to Pontiac at all, 
only 9.5 came back to Joliet, and 30 to 
Menard. The drunkard furnishes 22.7 
violators to Joliet, 38.9 and 37.5 to 
Menard and Pontiac respectively. The 
gangster is about on an even plane in all 
three institutions, but the recent immi- 
gtant returns 36.8 to Pontiac, 16.7 to 
Menard and only 4.0 to Joliet. The 
farm boy gives 11.0 to Pontiac, 10.2 to 
Menard and 16.7 to Joilet. The drug 
addict 83.3 to Joliet, 66.7 to Menard and 
only 4.3 to Pontiac. I have quoted these 
figures at length in order to show how 
similar groupings seem to react differently 
in each institution. The recent immi- 
grant with his 36.8 seems to satisfy 
Professor Burgess, for whom he predicts 
undoubted success despite his greater 
percentage than the gangster, hobo or 


ne’er-do-well. It is also interesting to 
note that despite the fact that his rating is 
high in Pontiac, he is only 4.0 in Joliet. 
It is utterly inconceivable that the drug 
addict should furnish only 4.3 in Pontiac 
as compared to 66.7 in Menard and 83.3 in 
Joliet. My experiences have taught me 
that the drug addict is the most difficult 
parole problem, and that only a small 
percentage of them fail to become violators. 

Table X also furnishes some incongrui- 
ties. Although the recent immigrant, 
as shown in Table IX gives Joliet only 
4.0 returns the immigrant area which pre- 
sumably houses the recent immigrant 
shows 25.9 as violators; the immigrant 
gives Menard 16.7, but the immigrant 
area gives the same institution 26.1. 

Table XIV is interesting in that it 
would indicate that those prisoners with 
longest terms are most serious violators 
and seems to uphold the general theory 
that severity alone is no solution to 
criminality. 

Time will not permit of further analysis 
of additional tables. I have dwelt on a 
few for the purpose of pointing out that 
statistics on crime vary in different insti- 
tutions. Not all have like records, nor 
similar approach to individual cases. In 
our institution we have functioning a 
psychiatrist, an assistant psychiatrist, 
two secretaries; and also a psychologist 
and field workers; appropriations are 
already available for an additional psy- 
chiatrist and psychologist, and yet we are 
unable to function to the extent that the 
Professor finds it necessary in his studies. 
We hope to be able to make extensive 
detailed studies of all individual cases, 
with the view of ascertaining not only 
their personal weaknesses, but also in 
order to guide us in rehabilitation work. 
The mere facts that a man comes from an 
undesirable neighborhood, or had poor 
bringing up, or ha; no friends on the 
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outside, should in and by themselves be 
no bar to the prisoner's release, if the 
parole board is satisfied that with proper 
supervision and guidance that man can 
make good. It is not sufficient that a 
man is a non-violator. The purpose of 
parole is not merely to compel monthly 
reports, or the compliance with other 
departmental red tape. It must do a real 
service to the individual; aid him to find 
employment, adjust his domestic affairs, 
when necessary, and in general act as 
consultant to his moral and spiritual 
failings, even as the physician is to his 
physical ailments. If there is to. be 
‘“predictive’’ or ‘‘expectancy’’ grouping, 
it is too late to commence in the courts or 
prisons. We should start with the school. 
The children of school age should be 
grouped according to mentality and such 
other classifications as will enable the 
educator to bring out the best that is in 
the child, to train not only its intelligence, 
but its power to resist impulses. It has 
been said that environment has much to 
do with filling our prisons. Undoubtedly 
it is an inducing cause. The strengthen- 
ing of mind and will and personality to 
create his own environment is a basic 
principle of education. Vocational guid- 
ance should go hand in hand with spiritual 
guidance. There is little or no truth in 
the statement that heredity in a biologic 
sense is an inducing cause of crime. Social 
heredity is more likely to be. Our educa- 
tional system must break that social 
heredity where its influence is apt to be 
pernicious. 

It is my firm conviction, despite spas- 
modic hysteria about crime and crime 
waves, that the tendency is toward good 
living. Figures in New York State show 
a decided improvement as compared to 
1910. Per 100,000 general population, 
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the prison inmates averaged 77.6 in 1910, 
as compared to 65.6 in 1928. The fact 
that crime does not pay is a matter of 
common knowledge, and the continuous 
broadcasting of this lesson must have its 
influence. The fact that an efficient parole 
system with proper guidance will be more 
economical than additional prisons, courts 
and judges, is also becoming increasingly 
apparent. The saving to the State in 
fegulatory measures is enormous. But 
the parole system is far from perfected. 
As Professor Burgess points out, it is still 
in its infancy. 

I cannot concur in the premise of 
Professor Burgess in relation to prediction 
of violators based on statistics. But 
analysis such as he has prepared might be 
of service in readjusting parole guardian- 
ship. At present we are accustomed to 
release prisoners in the care of churches or 
representatives of religious institutions. 
They are often men of little training in this 
particular field. The board that sends 
the man out into the world should con- 
tinue its responsibilities. It is possible 
that parolees can be grouped for group 
treatment, after release. Groupings of 
this kind, with one guiding spirit, may 
be more beneficial than the present system 
of haphazard custodianship into inexpe- 
rienced and often indifferent control, 
which is frequently satisfied with depart- 
mental reports, without inquiring into 
newly acquired relationships or em- 
ployment. 

Prediction in schools rather than in 
prisons, and a wider, more effective, more 
efficient and more intimate parole system 
will eventually reduce our prison popula- 
tion. The additional appropriations 
necessary to make this system effective 
will be more than balanced by the enor- 
mous returns in Human Dividends. 
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PREDICTION—A SCIENTIFIC AID TO SOCIAL WORK 
COOLEY 


EW contributions to the practical 
art of social work and the scientific 
study of human behavior have given 
promise of such revolutionary possibilities 
as the demonstration by Professor Burgess 
that conduct is subject to a degree of 
prediction. To be able to postulate the 
probability of success or failure in the 
treatment of a given case has long been a 
necessity for the scientific growth and the 
more intense development of social case- 
work, whether in effecting the rehabilita- 
tion of delinquents or in the social and 
economic adjustment of families. By 
the creative interpretation of his statistical 
findings, Professor Burgess has now pro- 
vided us with a formula whereby the 
enigma of outcome may be solved in a 
pragmatic manner. 


PREDICTION: SCIENCE VERSUS CHANCE 


At no point in social practice is the 
necessity for a scientific attitude of mind 
more vital than in the treatment of delin- 
quent situations. To problems less com- 
plex and deeply rooted than crime we have 
long applied the scientific method. The 
advance in its application to the mechanics 
of life whether in industry, the warfare 
against disease, or the business of govern- 
ment, has been epochal. In the realm of 
conduct, however, our failure to make 
similar progress might well justify the 
despair predicted for us by Spengler. 
Chance, sentimentality, even blind con- 
jecture, have largely controlled our 
approach to the problem of. human 
malajustment. Seldom have we made 
a careful check of our methods for more 
efficiency in their application and greater 
efficiency in their outcome. 

That any scientific progress in grappling 
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with human problems must be contingent 
on a more intensive use of psychology, 
psychiatry and sociology has often been 
voiced by leaders in the field of social 
work. Attention has also been frequently 
directed to the necessity for eliminating 
guess work by the employment of a gauge 
to measure in advance those factors in the 
personality make-up and the environment 
of an individual which presage failure 
and those which augur success. For the 
fulfillment of this need, Professor Burgess 
has shown that it is not divination such as 
the ancients resorted to in their oracles 
or Sybyline leaves but the scientific 
analysis of the individual's social setting, 
personality traits, prison records and legal 
factors in their various permutations and 
inter-relationships which provide a prag- 
matic method. He has further indicated 
the technique to be used for such predic- 
tion; a technique involving the differenta- 
tion of social types, the making of 
significant comparisons, comprehensive 
classifications, diagnostic examinations, 
and psychiatric prognosis. 

The fact that Dr. and Mrs. Sheldon 
Glueck have arrived at similar conclusions 
from their study at the Concord Reforma- 
tory adds significance to the results and 
recommendations of Professor Burgess. 
The Massachusetts survey, extended over 
a long period of time, and involved the 
evaluation of more than fifty behavior 
factors. The point established by both 
studies and which is of the greatest 
consequence to social work is the value of 
past experience for the prognosis of future 
behavior. As Robert W. Kelso so well 
states, “Such a consummation is com- 
parable with diagnosis in modern surgery. 
It bars nothing in the means heretofore 
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employed. It adds an accurate formula 
to be used as a further check upon the 
accuracy of the decision.’"! 


PREDICTION: PROSPECT BASED ON RETROSPECT 


The essential feature of Professor 
Burgess’s technique for prediction is the 
utilization of the past record of an in- 
dividual as an index to his future behavior. 
The principle is logically sound, and 
possesses practical value. It is moreover 
in conformity with the experience of 
modern probation systems which have 
arrived at similar conclusions but have 
not given their findings a statistical 
setting. That there is a relatively greater 
expectancy of success in dealing with the 
first offender as compared with the recidi- 
vist or professional criminal is readily 
appreciated by all probation workers. In 
practice the two latter groups have gener- 
ally been eliminated from serious con- 
sideration as probation material. Other 
factors statistically correlated by Professor 
Burgess have likewise been points of 
fixation in the pre-sentence investigation 
of offenders. Age, social setting, indus- 
trial history, the mentality of the individ- 
ual, and the psychiatric prognosis have 
been constituent elements in the diagnosis 
of the defendant's malajustment and a 
basis for his treatment. 

Already considerable advance has been 
made in the utilization of such factors as 
the foregoing as a guide to the judicial 
disposition of offenders. Prior to the 
publication of Professor Burgess’s study 
their value as an index of predictability 
failed to receive adequate appreciation. 
Professor Burgess’s work should give 
added impetus to individual study from 
this angle. Far from placing any limita- 
tions upon individual differences, it gives 
greater emphasis to their importance. 


1 Robert W. Kelso. ‘‘How to Predict Behavior on 
Parole."" The Survey, December 15, 1928. 
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The classifications which he has employed, 
bring individual differentiations into bold 
relief. That there is a real need for 
evaluating such differences in treating 
offenders, has thus been expressed by 
Healey and Bronner: ‘The varieties of 
human beings and the varieties of causes 
of delinquency are too great to be met by 
a unitary conception of what is possible 
to do in the therapy of delinquency and 
crime. In a case first known after delin- 
quency has shown itself, the schemes of 
treatment have flexibility and variety of 
resources, enough adequately to cover the 
very considerable range of conditions in 
the individual and in the environment 
which lie back of and are causative of 
misconduct."”? 

As a supplement to individual diagnosis, 
the use of expectancy tables such as those 
drawn up by Professor Burgess possesses 
unlimited possibilities. From an analyti- 
cal study of a large number of individuals, 
he has shown that we can predict with a 
considerable degree of accuracy which are 
likely to succeed and which are most 
likely to fail. The primary value to our 
criminal procedure of an expectancy table 
based on such a study is its utility as a 
basis for wise selection. The sentencing 
judge will be provided with a scientific 
guide in disposing of an offender, thereby 
protecting the public from the danger 
consequent upon the release of potential 
recidivists. Probation will likewise be 
safeguarded against the placement under 
supervision of individuals less likely to be 
rehabilitated in the community, and it will 
be enabled to concentrate on those to 
whom such supervision will be a real help. 
The application of such a table to parole, 
has been adequately shown by Professor 
Burgess, who has also extended his recom- 
mendations to include the introduction of 


2 Healey and Bronner. Delinquents and Criminals. 
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professional personnel and scientific 
methods of supervision for insuring suc- 
cessful outcome in parole work. 


PREDICTION: A TEST OF METHODS AND 
RESULTS 


There is a real pertinacy to the state- 
ment of Professor Burgess that ‘‘sooner or 
later it is inevitable that social work in 
response to inside demand or outside 
pressure will be called upon to submit its 
methods and its results to the same prag- 
matic test which now prevails in its 
neighboring fields of medicine and engi- 
necring.’’ Too long, indeed, have we 
lacked a pragmatic test in a field with so 
many possibilities of error as social work. 
Always there has been the danger of 
resorting to make shift methods based 
on expediency rather than efficiency. 
Always, too, there has been a tendency 
among some social workers to consider 
human problems incapable of solution by 
recourse to scientific procedure. On the 
contrary, so able a sociologist as Professor 
Gillin, has stated that: ‘‘In spite of the 
great gaps in our knowledge, we know 
enough to make a beginning. Since we 
must attempt in the interests of society 
to solve this problem of the adjustment 
of man and the world in which he lives, 
is it not good sense to use all the knowl- 
edge we have rather than some highly 
speculative guesses? If we must experi- 
ment, will it not be wise to be guided in 
our experiments by all that science at 
present can afford us—all the sciences.’’® 

As a practical aid for testing the method- 
ology of social endeavor, prediction 
possesses unique advantages. It is a 
scientific utilization of recorded experi- 
ences, carefully checked and codérdinated, 
to the end that error may be minimized. 
From the study of failure, such as Professor 


$ John L. Gillen. Social Problems, p. 524. 
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Burgess has made of parolees, defects in 
practice may readily be detected. On the 
contrary, group studies of success; may 
indicate the efficacy of the methods 
employed. By obtaining success or failure 
rates for significant factors, the type of 
treatment to which various individuals 
react most favorably, can be scientifically 
determined and adjusted to individual 
needs with a greater assurance of outcome 
than is now possible. Professor Burgess 
in his survey has mapped out new avenues 
of approach to these problems. 


PREDICTION: ITS POSSIBILITIES 


Prediction and its application to social 
work definitely fill a gap in our present 
procedure and promise infinite possibilities 
for the future. For this achievement 
Professor Burgess deserves the commenda- 
tion and gratitude of all social workers. 
His efforts are further enhanced by a 
realization of the many applications to 
which the law of predictability lends itself. 
Few are the phases of human activity to 
which it cannot be directed. 

Parole has received major consideration 
from Professor Burgess. His findings and 
recommendations are equally applicable to 
probation, to the social disposition of 
offenders by our criminal and domestic 
relations courts and to family case work. 
They can also be employed in our work 
with juvenile delinquents, a field which, 
because of the implications it possesses 
for crime prevention, demands every aid 
which science can give. Prediction too, 
may be an adjunct to vocational guidance, 
wherein such significant factors as per- 
sonality, capacity, interests, and aptitudes 
can be better codrdinated with rates of 
expectancy. 

The adjustment of the individual in 
industry is of profound consequence in 
these days of standardization. Much 
social wastage might be averted if the 
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suitability of any given line of work to the 
individual could be determined on a 
scientific basis. Efficiency experts have 
talked more fluently than constructively 
about the difficulties contingent upon 
“putting a square peg in a round hole."’ 
As yet, however, no satisfactory methods 
have been devised for minimizing the 
effects of such industrial malajustment. 
Here again is a sphere where scientific 
prediction is worthy of experiment. 
There is need for such experimentation in 
the field of education, particularly in our 
colleges and universities. That individ- 
uals incapable of profiting by higher 
education are numerous has long been 
evident. The problem is further compli- 
cated by the conflicts resulting from 
attempts of impaired or crippled personali- 
ties to adjust themselves to the require- 
ments of academic life. Realizing the 
results of such conflicts both to the 
student and to his group, many of our 
universities have enlisted the services of 
psychiatrists as an aid to better orientation 
of the individual. Evaluation of factors 
making for success’ or failure among 
university students would as readily lead 
itself to the formulation of a law of pre- 
diction in the educational as well as in 
any other field of human endeavor. 

Few national problems have attracted 
as much attention in recent years as 
immigration. For its solution, many 
measures have been advocated, some 
sentimental, others purely political and 
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only a few, scientific. All the advocates 
of these measures have included in their 
consideration the future assimilation of 
the emigrant as the factor of paramount 
importance. It is evidently desirable 
that the probabilities of assimilation 
should be evaluated in a more practical 
manner than we have hitherto employed. 
Assuredly, if human behavior, as Profes- 
sor Burgess has established, is subject to 
prediction, the assimilation of given 
types of immigrants should also be 
subject to prediction. Professor Burgess 
has visualized the utility of prediction 
in measuring the liability of family dis- 
cord, the likelihood of desertion, and the 
risks of child-placing. 

The foregoing are but a few of the hori- 
zons which the analytical process of 
prediction opens to us. Further con- 
structive effort must be expended for the 
refinement and crystallization of the 
process in order to apply it with the same 
certainty that medical science has attained 
in prognosis. Professor Burgess urges 
continued research, evaluation, and class- 
ification. 

By his own study, he has performed 
the preliminary exploration essential to 
any scientific undertaking. In so doing 
he has not only enriched the field of 
criminology and the art of social work, 
but has brought to all concerned with the 
perplexing problem of human behavior 
a new insight which promises to be 
revolutionary in its revelations. 











AM to discuss Professor Burgess’ 
paper with respect to its general 
methodology. A personal reference, 

which will disclose my standpoint of 

interest, will perhaps be pardoned. 

In a publication of 1924, I endeavored to 
find a basis for predicting the future 
political behavior of farmers and working- 
men with respect toeach other. For this 
purpose I developed certain indices based 
on the previously recorded votes of 
individuals of both classes in state legis- 
latures.'_ In what I conceive to be their 
essentials, my method and that which 
Burgess has used in the paper of today are 
the same. We both have taken account 
of simple alternatives in behavior: an 
“‘aye’’ or “‘no’’ vote in one instance; 
conformity with parole or its violation in 
the other. In neither case, that is, has 
the behavior measured been regarded as 
variable.2 We both have employed the 
percentage of individuals in a general 
group who comply with one of the 
alternatives as a normal expectancy, or 
probability ratio by which to compare the 
corresponding behavior tendencies of sub- 
groups, as expressed by similar percentages 
within the latter. 

Thus I was able to show that farmers 
and workingmen tended in their votes on 
prohibition to ‘‘swing’’ in opposite 
directions from the norm established by 


1Rice, S. A. Farmers and Workers in American 
Politics (Columbia University Studies in History, 
Economics and Public Law), Chapter VI and Appen- 
dix B. 

? Actually, what is done in both of these instances is 
to throw a series of variables into one or the other of 
two discrete classes. Cf., Chapter VI of my Quantita- 
tive Methods in Politics (Knopf, 1928) on ‘“The Distri- 
bution of Individual Political Attitudes,”’ pp. 71-91. 
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the division within the common party 
to which both sub-groups belonged. Ina 
particular instance, Republicans as a whole 
might be 60 per cent for prohibition, while 
Republican farmers were 90 per cent and 
Republican workingmen only 20 per cent. 
Similarly, Professor Burgess finds, for 
example, that whereas all paroled men 
had a violation rate of 28.4 per cent, those 
among them who had no previous work 
record had a violation rate of 44.4 per 
cent while or those with a record of 
regular work the rate was 12.2 per cent. 
Just as farmers and workingmen tend to 
““swing’’ in opposite directions on pro- 
hibition within their general party group, 
these two classes that Burgess has segre- 
gated tend to ‘‘swing’’ in opposite 
directions on parole violation, within the 
general group of paroled men. 

It should not be inferred that Professor 
Burgess is to be deprived of the credit for 
his invention. Almost precisely the 
method that I used in 1924 had been 
employed within the same field in 1916 by 
William F, Ogburn and Delvin Peterson 
in an article entitled ‘“‘The Political 
Thought of Social Classes.’"* I discovered 
this to my surprise some eighteen months 
ago, whereupon my contribution seemed 
to be reduced to the addition of a name 
to a previously existing device. Professor 
Burgess seems to have arrived at a similar 
device quite independently, has employed 
it in a very different field from that of 
Ogburn, Peterson and myself, and has 
developed it further in a number of direc- 
tions. In particular, his method of using 
the twenty-one separate comparisons with 

3 Political Science Quarterly, Vol. 31, pp. 300-317; 
June,1916. 
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his general norm as a basis for grading 
individuals, for reclassifying them accord- 
ing to their grade, and for deriving a new 
expectancy table, in accordance with 
this classification, seems to be a wholly 
new and promising extension of procedure. 

I believe that Professor Burgess has 
rendered a service to the method, also, by 
his contention that it does constitute 
prediction. Although only a verbalism, 
this is important because it suggests the 
possibility of extending the method to 
other situations in which prediction is 
desired, not merely in social work, but 
elsewhere in social science. If this notion 
is made to stick, perhaps the method will 
be carried over painlessly to the next 
situation to which it is adapted, without 
the necessity of a new independent 
invention. 

In the further time alloted me I will 
first suggest two or three possibilities 
of this character. I will next discuss 
a few of several essential difficulties 
that must be surmounted before prediction 
of the kind sought can be placed upon a 
wholly objective and measureable basis. 
The second task seems the more essential 
at present. If it involves undue criticism 
of the paper before you, this will be 
because the latter provides immediate 
examples of problems which are quite 
impersonal. 

Suppose that a school of commerce and 
finance wishes to predict the success or 
failure of its students in the business 
world. This is more than a matter of 
intelligence quotients. Witha sufficiently 
long history behind it, with a sufficiently 
comprehensive knowledge of the social 
and personality traits of its former stu- 
dents, and with some index of their success 
or failure, an expectancy table, similar to 
that before you could be developed. This 
might be used to predict the success or 
failure of students in contemporary classes. 


’ 
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Again, suppose that the method be 
applied to the prediction of voting be- 
havior. If, by some means, a representa- 
tive sample number of electors were 
identified as %epublican or Democratic 
voters; and if the social and personality 
characteristics of each of these voters were 
at the same time ascertained; an expect- 
ancy table once more might be established. 
In accordance with it, the votes of an 
electorate in some future election could be 
predicted, provided the social and per- 
sonality characteristics of the individuals 
within it were known. 

Suppose once more that attention be 
turned from the treatment of crime to its 
incidence in the population. By employ- 
ing the same methods that Burgess has 
followed we could establish expectancy 
rates by which the liklihood that a given 
individual would reach any stage of the 
criminal, or the subsequent judicial proc- 
ess, could be calculated. Each of us 
might have his expectation of a criminal 
career determined numerically, and be 
subject to a corresponding degree of 
police supervision.‘ 

The preceding illustrations may have 
suggested one of the difficulties in the way 
of applying the method to prediction. 
Conditions in the business world may 
change. A Republican vote one year 
does not mean the same as a Republican 
vote another year. In setting up our 
hypothetical expectancy tables, then, we 
have implicitly assumed stability in the 
total situation, i.e., in the definitions 


*It may be noted in this connection, that while 
the author of the paper states of his findings that 
they ‘‘apply to a group of persons rather than to any 
specific individual,’’ he has set up probabilities that 
do apply to the individual as well. To illustrate, 
if 98.5 per cent of the 68 high point men in his final 
expectancy table will be non-violators of parole, then 
each of these 68 has an expectation, or probability, 
of 98.5 to 1.5, or approximately 66 to one, that he 
will not be a parole violator. 
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and relationships of the various factors 
and events involved. This assumption is 
likewise contained in Professor Burgess’ 
expectancy table, and he has made every 
effort to warrant it. He cannot be com- 
mended too highly for carrying through 
his calculations for each of the three 
institutions separately and for refraining 
from making calculations in which the 
data from all three might be added. But 
the method itself lacks safeguards, espe- 
cially in unskillful hands, against un- 
perceived changes in the meaning of parole 
observance or violation, even within the 
same institution and with respect to the 
same formal set of regulations. For while 
the explicit definition of a violation re- 
mained the same, its implicit definition— 
its meaning—might change a great deal. 
That is, there are innumerable oppor- 
tunities for changes in the manner in 
which a parole, or a parole violation, is 
regarded, among the prisoners, among 
the paroled men, the officers of the law, 
or all of these. Such changes would 
really alter the units of the inquiry. They 
would be analogous to changes in the 
meaning of a Republican vote in Chicago, 
let us say, between the primaries and the 
general election of 1928. The essential 
subjectivity and instability of the units 
upon which the tables are based must 
therefore always be kept in mind. 
Another difficulty concerns the list of 
““factors’’ or ‘“‘points’’ (twenty-one in 
number) in accordance with which the 
men are classified. Why were these 
particular factors and not others selected? 
Why, for example, is nationality of the 
inmate’s father included, but not nation- 
ality of his mother? It seems apparent 
that there are two explanations, having 
opposite implications: Some factors, we 
may be sure, were selected because the 
data were available. They were doubtless 
secured by the prison authorities in the 
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first instance for purposes of identification 
of the prisoner, or for some other purpose 
not related to their present use. On the 
other hand, some factors were quite 
evidently selected because of the investi- 
gator’s beliefs that they might have 
predictive value. That is, they were 
chosen in accordance with some precon- 
ception concerning relationships which 
it was his object to explore. This is 
quite legitimate if it be regarded as a 
matter of testing hypotheses. To try 
out one after another possibility to test 
its predictive value is one thing; to use 
a haphazard collection of factors for 
prediction, either because they are avail- 
able or because they fit into a precon- 
ception, is another thing. Iam confident 
that Professor Burgess regards his work, 
to use a badly mixed figure, as a “‘first 
approximation’’ toward a more refined 
collection of ‘‘diagnostic symptoms’ of 
personality make-up, associated with 
non-violation. 

A more striking difficulty, and one in 
which the paper under discussion more 
openly invites criticism, concerns various 
questions of definition and classification. 
Specifically, how are types with respect 
to each “‘point’’ or “‘factor’’ to be defined 
so as to provide a logical and orderly 
classification; and how are individuals to 
be identified as belonging to a given type 
or class? For example, offenders are of 
four types: the “‘first offender’’ (who has 
committed ‘‘one or two offences’’), the 
“occasional offender,’’ the ‘‘habitual 
criminal’’ and the ‘‘professional crimi- 
nal." The members of the first class can 
be placed there by an automatic, objective 
determination from the records. The 
second and third classes are susceptible of 
objective determination, perhaps, though 
one suspects that a subjective determina- 
tion by the investigator was actually 
made. But how are the ‘‘habitual’’ and 
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the ‘‘professional’’ criminals to be 
distinguished? Is not the latter inevitably 
also the former?’ The criteria of the 
‘professional criminal,’’ as the author ex- 
plains them, seem to refer to motivations in 
the offender. Inclusion, in this class, there- 
fore, depends upon subjective appraisal 
of these motivations by the investiga- 
tor. In other words, the scheme of 
classification in this instance seems to be 
based at one end upon objective, and at 
the other end upon subjective criteria. 

Professor Burgess reports that his 
“twenty-one points’’ (or schemes of 
classification) were employed ‘‘as entered 
in the materials in the records.’’ But 
where the classification itself necessitates 
a process of subjective appraisal or judg- 
already been made for him by the prison 
authorities in advance of his inquiry. 
If subjectivism is necessary, the appraisals 
of a distinguished sociologist and his 
trained assistants are to be preferred to 
those of a penological staff. 

Some of the twenty-one “‘points’’ offer 
still more difficulties. The extreme in- 
stance from the standpoint of questionable 
classification is found in Table IX, por- 
traying “‘Social Types in Relation to 
Parole Violation.’’ ‘“‘All persons’’ are 
there classified into the following: ‘‘Ho- 
bo,’’ “‘Ne’er-do-well,’’ ‘“Mean citizen,”’ 
“Drunkard,”’ ‘‘Gangster,’’ ‘‘Recent Immi- 
grant,’’ ‘Farm Boy,”’ and ‘Drug Addict." 
This classification did not appear on the 
records, ‘‘but was derived from the histaiy 
of the man and his offense as contained in 
the record.’’ If my understanding of the 
classification is correct, it is intended to 
exhaust substantially all cases, and the 


5 These queries were based upon the advance copy 
of Professor Burgess’ paper. In his oral presentation, 
the distinction between ‘‘professional’’ and ‘‘habit- 


ual’ criminals seemed more exclusive and precise, and 
the criticism should therefore be modified accord- 


ingly. 


classes are not allowed to overlap. If so, 
even apart from the difficulty of defining 
such classes precisely, the whole scheme 
of classification is illogical. It does not 
permit of ‘‘gangsters’’ being at the same 
time ‘‘mean citizens;’’ of ‘‘farm boys’’ 
being at the same time “‘ne’er-do-wells;”’ 


of ‘‘hobos’’ being ‘‘drug addicts’’ or 
‘recent immigrants’’ being ‘‘drunkards;’’ 
not to speak of ‘‘drunkards’’ being 
““ne’er-do-wells,’’ or ‘‘hobos’’ being 


““mean citizens.’ And if there are ‘‘farm 
boys,’’ where are the farm men and the 
urban boys and men? 

The essential difficulty here is of course 
that if a logical manifold classification 
were set up,® the number of sub-classes 
would be very numerous and the number 
of cases in each would be too small to have 
significance. The question of definition 
would still remain even so, for each of 
these ‘‘types’’ requires defense. It would 
seem preferable at this point to allow 
overlapping,—reclassifying each individ- 
ual under several heads as often as his 
characteristics made this appropriate. 
Human personality is multiform; its facets 
are well-nigh infinite. Any one-dimen- 
sional system of typological classification 
is inadequate, and the endeavor to pick 
out the more significant headings in each 
of a series of alternative classifications, 
and combine them in a single classification, 
will generally lead to such an illogical 
patchwork as this table portrays. 

While correct in his procedure, Professor 
Burgess has not been altogether clear in 
his exposition of the means whereby the 
expectancy rates in his final Table XIX 
were obtained. He says: “" ... . the 
simple method was adopted of grading 
each man as falling below or above the 


® Cf.,G. Udny Yule, An Introduction to the Theory of 
Statistics, Seventh Edition, Chapter V on “Manifold 
Classification."’ 
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average of the 1,000 cases in each institu- 
tion on all twenty-one points.’’ This is 
confusing because the concept of ‘‘average”’ 
is one which pertains to variables, while 
the greater number, at least, of the present 
twenty-one classifications are based upon 
attributes. For example, in Table XVII 
inmates are classified as ‘‘Ego-centric,"’ 
“Socially inadequate,"’ and ‘‘Emotionally 
unstable.’” The percentage of violators 
in each class is presented. Where is the 
“‘average’’ individual or the ‘‘average’’ 
value in such a classification? The con- 
cept does not apply. 

What is meant is that the violation rate 
in each group of each classification is 
compared with the rate for ‘‘all persons."’ 
As already pointed out above, the latter 
represents a standard of reference for 
comparison among sub-groups. Since 
each individual is classified twenty-one 
times, in accordance with twenty-one 
sets of factors, he appears in twenty-one 
intersecting sub-groups. He thus has 
twenty-one chances of being in a sub-group 
with a lower (or higher) experience of 
violation than the group as a whole, 
constituting the standard of reference. 


to me a valuable contribution. It 

may be regarded as a discussion of 
the central factor of scientific administra- 
tion; that is to say, of supervision or 
control when that supervision ceases to 
be arbitrary, empirical and rule-of-thumb. 
While any one who does any work of 
any kind would naturally prefer to be 
the sole judge of the quality of that work, 
it is coming to be recognized that it is 


ee BURGESS’ paper seems 
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THE ROLE OF SUB-CLASSIFICATION IN 
STATISTICAL ANALYIS 


ROBERT W. BURGESS 








He is rated accordingly. Reclassification 
in accordance with these individual 
ratings then takes place, and a new experi- 
ence table is worked out for each of the 
new classes. This procedure seems un- 
exceptionable, and it is the most dis- 
tinctive part of the author’s work. By 
means of it, some of the advantages of a 
manifold classification have been attained, 
without the insuperable difficulties which 
the latter offers. 

Does the method here exhibited permit 
of prediction in a scientific sense? It 
sesms to me that it does. We might 
re er to it as ‘‘prediction by classification."’ 
It is prediction in the same sense that life 
insurance expectancy tables represent pre- 
diction. It is to be kept in mind that 
both are empirical. They predict the 
future on the fundamental assumption 
that factors which have determined 
experience in the past will not be altered 
in the future. The sociological utility of 
the method, therefore, is to be gauged 
primarily by the stability with which 
the essential determining factors can be 
depended upon to continue operating 
essentially unchanged. 


necessary to have any job appraised by 
other people than those who do it. 

If this work of appraisal by professional 
colleagues or by others in positions of 
responsibility is to be done on a rational 
basis, it is necessary to find standards of 
performance based on an analysis of past 
experience under the same or similar 
conditions. The question can then be 
asked, are the results actually secured by 
a particular worker better or worse than 
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those previously secured, or secured else- 
where under similar conditions? Further, 
are the results of Method A better than 
those of Method B? 

In the field of business, great progress 
has been made in recent years in determin- 
ing and using such standards of perfor- 
mance where the output is tangible, made 
up of easily measured parts. We are still 
in the preliminary stages, however, of 
regularization of such business problems 
as are similar to those of social work. 
For instance, one problem to which I 
personally have given some attention is 
to find some way to test the efficacy of 
benefit plans, liberal policies as to vaca- 
tions, etc. The results which these plans 
aim to secure are, of course, better satisfied 
employees and ultimately a larger output 
per employee at lower net costs per unit. 
Many other factors, however, are respon- 
sible in part for such changes in costs as 
are actually noted and for the changes 
which are observed in labor turnover 
rates or other indications of .employee 
attitude. There seems to be no simple 
and satisfactory measure which can be 
observed before and after a change of 
policy to show whether or not that change 
has produced the results desired. 

Progress on problems of this type and 
on the one discussed by Professor Burgess 
can be made only by exploratory studies, 
such as he has made. Now that he has 
discovered an apparently satisfactory meas- 
uring stick for success in selecting men 
for parole, we can say that the problem 
selected seems particularly simple. ‘‘Per 
cent violators of parole agreement’’ seems 
to be a thoroughly satisfactory measure 
of performance in that it can be obtained 
from existing records, that it does not 
depend: on the judgment of the person 
making the study, and that it does not 
seem to be subjected to major extraneous 
influences. It seems to me, then, that 
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the material assembled by Professor Bur- 
gess under each of his twenty-one points 
is valuable. When it comes to the combi- 
nation of these results, however, I am 
inclined to think that the methods used 
by Professor Burgess will be found less 
satisfactory than others which will be 
developed. 

Professor Burgess has classified paroled 
men on twenty-one different bases or 
““points’’ and for each such class he has 
determined the ‘‘per cent violators.’’ On 
some of these bases of classification, the 
““per cent violators’’ for the different 
classes were sharply and consistently 
different. On other bases, such as intel- 
ligence, the results were inconsistent as 
between different institutions or did not 
differ widely as between classes. Under 
the circumstances, it seems that his 
method of summarizing, in which each of 
the twenty-one bases is counted as of 
equal value, fails to get all the real ‘‘juice’’ 
out of the details. 

The following method of combination 
is suggested as more complete and more in 
accord with orthodox probability 
methods. While apparently more com- 
plicated, it will perhaps lead in the end 
to simpler routine application: 

A. To combine two bases which are 
not associated (in the technical statistical 
sense),! either on the basis of number of 
men paroled or on the basis of number of 
violators, the “‘per cent violators’’ is 
obtained by multiplying the ‘“‘per cent 
violators’’ on the first basis of classification 
by the ratio of the “‘per cent violators’’ on 
the second basis to the overall percentage. 

Example: For Pontiac paroled men from 
residential districts, the ‘‘per cent viola- 
tors’’ is 18, and for men 25 to 29 years old, 
it is 32, as compared with 22 for all men. 
The ‘‘per cent violators’’ for Pontiac 


1 See Yule Theory of Statistics, Chapter III. 
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paroled men from residential districts 
who are 25 to 29 years of age, is, therefore, 
18 X #4 = 26. This is true provided age 
and residence are not associated; that is 
to say, that the percentage distribution 
according to residence is the same for 
all age groups, both for all paroled men 
and for all violators. I should suppose 
that the assumption of ‘‘no association”’ 
was probably correct in this case. 

B. If two bases of classification are 
associated, a combined percentage can 
be obtained from the original data by 
breaking each of the classes on the first 
basis into sub-classes on the basis of the 
second principle of classification and then 
determining the ‘‘per cent violators’ for 
each such sub-class separately. 

As an example, take points 16 ‘‘Previous 
Work Record’’ and 18, “‘Age at Time of 
Parole.’’ It seems probable on the face 
of it that these two bases are associated— 
that a much higher percentage of the 
paroled men under 21 will have no work 
record than of those 30 and over, and 
that even if this is not true, the percentage 
of those violating parole in the sub-class, 
“Age 30 and Over with No Previous 
Work Record,’’ will be higher than 
indicated by the formula explained in (A) 
above. 

I will admit that the studies suggested 
under (B) will become laborious if carried 
out for three or more associated factors. 
I should presume, however, that the 
relationships discovered by some of these 
investigations would be valuable in them- 
selves. It is impossible, of course, to say 
offhand how many of these twenty-one 


points are actually associated, but casual 
inspection suggests that the following 
additional possibilities should be 
examined: (6) and (7) Type of Crimizal 
and Social Type; (10) and (11) Type of 
Neighborhood and Resident or Transient; 
(20) and (21) Personality Type and Psy- 
chiatric Prognosis. 

May I also hazard the guess that 
analysis of the types suggested would 
show that some of the twenty-one points 
could ordinarily be omitted altogether 
without serious loss in the accuracy of 
estimate. 

While it would be presumptuous for me 
as a specialist in statistical method to 
try to point out all the possible applica- 
tions of Professor Burgess’ study, I should 
like to call attention to one; namely, 
testing out the skill with which the 
agent responsible for selecting men for 
parole allows for the ‘‘imponderables’’ 
which we often hear about. From this 
study, if extended, it will be possible to 
say that on the basis of past experience, 
we should expect about a violators from 
the group paroled. Actually, there were 
b violators. Any wide discrepancy be- 
tween a and 4, therefore, shows unusual 
skill or unusual lack of skill in the work 
of selection. How great the discrepancy 
must be to be called “‘wide’’ is, of course, 
to be answered by the theory of prob- 
ability. We may safely guess that if any 
such scale as proposed were installed and 
used as a basis for administrative control, 
the theory of probability would receive 
much more attention from social workers 
than it has in the past. 
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METHODOLOGICAL SIGNIFICANCE AND LIMITATIONS 


OF SPECIFIC STATISTICAL METHODS 
E. H. SUTHERLAND 


HE paper by Professor Burgess will 
be discussed from three points of 
view: its general methodological 
significance, its specific statistical methods 
and its limitations for practical purposes. 


I. GENERAL METHODOLOGICAL SIGNIFICANCE 


Heretofore behavior has been studied 
principally in relation to specific factors, 
each factor being treated as an entity in 
itself and considered apart from any other 
factor. The results of this method have 
been largely negative, for the studies 
have shown that, when other things are 
equal, the difference between criminals 
and non-criminals on any one item is 
comparatively small. The next step evi- 
dently was to devise a method by which 
these small differences could be massed so 
that their combined effect could be seen. 
The significance of Professor Burgess’ 
paper is that it takes this next step, 
providing a method by which the massing 
or accumulation of factors can be measured 
or demonstrated. At the same time he 
has included a larger number of items 
than had been included in any published 
report and has used the composite rate 
as a basis of prediction. He has invented 
a scientific tool of very great utility both 
in the explanation of behavior and the 
administration of agencies which attempt 
to control behavior. 

The second thing of general significance 
is that the method is objective and there- 
fore can be standardized. Nothing is 
said in this study regarding the attitudes 
and wishes of individuals. Professor 


Burgess has evidently not abandoned 
the method which he has long advocated 
but has used an additional method by 
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means of which attitudes and wishes can 
be inferred. While lacking the intimate 
knowledge of particular cases this method 
has the compensatory value of standardi- 
zation of information regarding observable 
behavior. Each method constitutes a 
check on the conclusions derived from the 
other method and makes possible greater 
precision in the other method. In addi- 
tion a standardized method provides 
within itself the possibility of correcting 
its own errors. Parts of this composite 
rate are doubtless invalid or unnecessary. 
The parts can be checked against the 
composite rate and against the variations 
in behavior as a means of making correc- 
tions. Other items can be included in 
the rate and their significance measured. 
It therefore gives a concrete basis on which 
to build an interpretation of human 
behavior. 


II. SPECIFIC STATISTICAL METHODS 


First, the two groups (failures and 
successes) are probably not entirely differ- 
ent in behavior with reference to law. 
The groups are defined in terms of recorded 
or known violations of parole. Known 
violations of parole involve two variables: 
the behavior and the knowledge regarding 
the behavior. This method correlates 
various factors with the knowledge on the 
assumption that the knowledge adequately 
reflects the behavior. Towhatextent is the 
knowledge regarding behavior complete? 
In so far as incomplete, to what extent 
is the knowledge biased or selective with 
reference to the items of comparison. It is 
possible that a member of a gang may 
secure advice and protection and influence 
which enable him to cover his violation 
of parole more successfully than a ‘‘lone 
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wolf"’ does. It is possible that Negroes 
may be reported for violation of parole 
more frequently than white persons when 
their behavior is actually identical. My 
answer to this question is indicated in 
the previous proposition that the method 
carries within itself the possibility of 
correcting its errors. It is possible, for 
instance, to compare results in a situation 
where information regarding violations 
is more complete, as where finger prints 
are more generally used, and in a situation 
where information is less complete. The 
comparison should indicate the probable 
error due to biased knowledge and correct 
for it to some extent. 

Second, the principal difficulty in con- 
structing this rate is the lack of standardi- 
zation of terms. When is a person a 
“mean citizen’’ or “‘egocentric,’’ or a 
““drunkard?’’ Though intelligence testing 
has been in use for a generation the lack 
of standardization which still exists may 
be inferred from the reports that seven 
per cent of the prisoners in Joliet are 
feebleminded while thirty-five per cent 
of the prisoners in the state prison of 
Minnesota are feebleminded. About 
three-fourths of the prisoners in Illinois 
are diagnosed to be “‘egocentric,’’ about 
five per cent of the prisoners are so diag- 
nosed in other states. Are these differ- 
ences due to differences in definitions or 
in the abilities and behavior of people? 
A good deal of inconsistency is shown in 
this study in the outcomes of particular 
types of persons or parole from different 
institutions. In Joliet the drunkard has 
a violation rate well below the average of 
persons paroled from the institution, but 
in Menard considerably above the average, 
In general, outcomes of particular types 
are consistent in about 75 per cent of the 
cases if Joliet is compared either with 
Menard or Pontiac, and in about 63 per 
cent if Pontiac is compared with Menard. 
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These inconsistencies may be due to 
differences in the age or the social situa- 
tions of the inmates in the various institu- 
tions, but may be affected, also, by 
differences in the methods used in classi- 
fying the inmates for purposes of this 
study. In order to determine which is 
the correct explanation of the inconsist- 
encies it would be desirable to extend the 
method to other states. Whenthe method 
is extended to other states the difficulty 
of making the same classifications as 
made in Illinois will be very great because 
of the lack of definitions. 

A third difficulty is found in the possi- 
bility that some of the differences between 
the outcomes in the three institutions 
may be due to conditions that are ephem- 
eral. A drug addict in Pontiac has a 
rate of violation of parole lower than any 
other social type, the rate being about 
one-fifth that of the total population 
paroled from that institution; the drug 
addict from Joliet has the highest rate of 
violation of any social group, the rate 
being more than three times the average 
of the entire population paroled from that 
institution. This difference is probably 
due to the difference in ages of the inmates 
of the two institutions and, if so, would 
be fundamental and relatively permanent. 
Similarly, the differences in the rates of 
violation of parole by inmates from Joliet 
and from Menard may be due to the greater 
degree of urbanization of the northern 
part of Illinois in which Joliet is located. 
This also would be a fundamental and 
relatively permanent difference. But the 
rates of violation may vary also because of 
differences in personnel or in institutional 
policies and these may vary widely in the 
course of a few years in ways that affect 
behavior on parole. If these relatively 
ephemeral conditions do have much 
influence on parole success it will be 
impossible to keep up-to-date the chart 
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of probabilities on which this method is 
based. Experience with the method will 
do more than a priori speculation to answer 
this question. 


III, LIMITATIONS ON THE METHOD IN 
PRACTICE 


The method as it stands will not enable 
a parole board to determine whether, with 
existing laws, a prisoner should be placed 
on parole. All prisoners except a small 
number on life sentence are to be released 
sooner or late. Should they be released on 
parole or without parole? The answer to 
that question requires a comparison of 
the behavior of persons released on parole 
and those released unconditionally with- 
out parole. This method, as it stands, 
makes no comparison of these two groups 
and therefore cannot be used to determine 
whether persons should or should not be 
paroled. It can be extended, however, 
on approximately the same principles to 
include that comparison. Moreover, even 
as it stands the method may be used as 
an argument for the modification of laws 
which require the release of persons who 
have a very low probability of observing 
parole requirements. A law which gave 
to the parole board discretion to hold in 
confinement for life those who have a 
high probability of new crimes, judged 
by this method, would be a useful substi- 
tute for the Baumes’ law. 
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Moreover, the method as it stands does 
not enable a parole board to determine 
when a prisoner should be released on 
parole. If a prisoner with a high prob- 
ability of violation is kept in confinement 
longer society is protected from his 
crimes during that additional period. 
But the statistics which Burgess presents 
indicate that those who are held in 
prison longer are more likely to violate 
parole than those who are confined for 
a shorter time. Is the policy of release 
which involves a smaller likelihood of 
violation of parole but a longer period 
of time in which to commit new crimes 
preferable to the policy which involves 
a greater liklihood of violation of parole 
but a shorter period of time in which to 
commit new crimes? In order to answer 
this question it is necessary to take into 
account the time element,—the prob- 
ability of violating parole in the first 
year, in the second year, etc. With this 
refinement the method might assist a 
parole board to determine when a par- 
ticular prisoner should be paroled. 

I am anxious that these questions and 
criticisms should not conceal the very 
sincere appreciation I have for this 
contribution. As is true in other fields 
when new scientific tools are constructed, 
we may expect a great development in the 
explanation and control of human be- 
havior because of this invention. 
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A STUDY OF THE ATTENDANCE OF THE NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 


1924-1927 
HOWARD R. KNIGHT anp MARY LOUISE MARK 


HE National Conference of Social 

Work has grown in a little more 

than a half century from a small 
group of men interested in state boards of 
charities and state institutions for the 
dependent, the criminal and the insane 
to an organization of thousands of persons 
who collectively represent all phases of 
modern social work. From a three-day 
program in 1873 the annual meeting has 
developed into a ten-day program con- 
sisting of many simultaneous sessions of 
the several divisions of the Conference 
proper and of kindred or allied organiza- 
tions. What is said and done at these 
annual sessions finds its reflection in the 
social work of thousands of persons in 
hundreds of communities throughout 
the United States. Unquestionably the 
National Conference is today the outstand- 
ing organization covering the whole field 
of social work in America. 

The Conference has two constituencies. 
From one point of view it may be said to 
be made up of those persons who attend 
the annual meeting, for this meeting is 
the most important activity of the Con- 
ference as an organization. But it is 
equally correct to regard the Conference as 
consisting of those persons who pay the 
annual membership fee, for the membership 
fees form the main financial support of 
the orgainzation. While to a large 
extent these two groups overlap they 
are not identical. Many members support 
the Conference regularly through their 
membership fees but attend the meetings 
infrequently. On the other hand a con- 
siderable proportion of those in attendance 
in any year do not assume the responsi- 
bility of membership. The Conference 


maintains two separate registers, one for 


the persons who support it financially, 
the other for those who support it by their 
attendance. 

The study whose results are presented 
here was made from the register of attend- 
ance. We wanted as accurate a descrip- 
tion as possible of the group who support 
the Conference by attending its meetings— 
the group for whom programs are planned 
from year to year. The social workers 
who face the responsibility of making 
the programs as well as those who appear 
as speakers before the Conference are 
interested in knowing a variety of things 
about the character of their audiences: 
Exactly who may be expected to hear the 
papers and to participate in the discus- 
sions? From what parts of the country 
do they come? How large are the com- 
munities they represent? How far do they 
travel to attend the Conference? How reg- 
ular are they in attendance? Do the same 
people make up the audience from year to 
year or does each year bring a new group? 
In what fields of social work are they 
interested? Are they connected with the 
agencies they represent as executives, 
members of staff, board members or 
volunteers? For the answers to these 
questions we turned to the thousands of 
little slips on which each registrant at 
recent Conferences was asked to record 
his name and address together with the 
agency represented and his relation to the 
agency.! 

It was evident at the outset that our 


1 Three university students, Eleanor Morris, Lois 
Cottrell, and Charles Carr, tabulated our data and 
made the maps showing the location of communi- 


ties represented. 
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inquiries could be answered only partially. 
We were confronted first with the fact 
that not all persons who attend the 
Conference register at headquarters. Just 
how many fail in this regard we do not 
know, but since registration has distinct 
advantages and costs little? the number 
who neglect it is probably slight, and our 
numbers are probably sufficiently complete 
to be descriptive of the group as a whole. 
A second difficulty arose from the fact 
that our data were not gathered specific- 
ally for this study, The registration at 
each Conference is taken by a different 
group of volunteers who are hastily 
trained and must work under great pres- 
sure, Many inaccuracies therefore creep 
in. As far as possible these have been 
corrected, and missing information has 
been supplied if it could be secured from 
other sources. The slips do not, however, 
contain sufficient information to permit 
of an answer to our question concerning 
the relationship of attendants to the 
agencies they represent. This inquiry 
was therefore abandoned. 

The study was originally planned to 
cover a period of five consecutive years. 
This plan, however, would have included 
the fiftieth anniversary meeting held in 
Washington in 1923. Since this meeting 
was not typical of the ordinary sessions 
of the Conference, being characterized by 
intensive promotion of attendance and 
special programs entirely different from 
those usually presented, it was omitted 
from the study. The four other Confer- 
ences, Toronto in 1924, Denver in 1925, 
Cleveland in 1926, and Des Moines in 1927, 
are reasonably typical. They represent 
two Conferences held within easy access 
of large centers of social work population 
and two Conferences held outside of this 
area, one at considerable distance. We 


® The registration fee is 25 cents. 
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believe that the four years represent a 
period long enough to reflect trends in 
Conference attendance which command 
attention. 

At the four Conferences a total of 9312 
different persons were registered. Since 
many of these persons attended the 


TABLE I 


Number or Persons Atrsenpineo Eaca Conrerance, 
BY Frequency or ATTra@NDANCE 
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NUMBER OF YEARS 
OF ATTENDANCE 5 a 3 i. t 
2 Fa Hi a] § 
é'|4 ar13 
2d Seer reer 1, 887}1,068}2, 629}1, 835/21, 855 
Two years........... 677| 466) 886) 497) 631 
TMCS FORTS. eee 335] 301] 372] 303] 328 
Four years........... 193} 193] 193] 193] 193 
BU venus hakend 3092/2028] 4, 080]2, 828) 3,007 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 

CUP MURR E o is wietes 61.0] 52.7] 64.4) 64.9] 60.8 
Two yeafs........... 21.9) 23.0] 21.7] 17.6] 21.0 
Three yeare.......... 10.8} 14.8] 9.2] 10.7] 11.4 
Four years........... 6.3} 9.5} 4.7] 6.8) 6.8 
Nc S's ahs nani ss «} 100 .0] 100 .0] 100 .0} 100.0] 100.0 




















Conference more than once the registra- 
tions for the four years aggregate 12,028, 
an average of about 3,000 per year. The 
largest attendance recorded at any of the 
four Conferences was 4080 at Cleveland; 
the smallest was 2028 at Denver. 


FREQUENCY OF ATTENDANCE 


Table I shows for each of the Conferences 
the numbers of registrants who were 
regular attendants at all four Conferences 
and the number who managed to attend 
only three years, two years, and one year. 
Table II gives the same facts for the four 
year period as a whole, counting each 
person but once. The following signifi- 
cant facts appear: 
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(1) At every one of the Conferences the 
majority of the registrants were persons 
who attended none of the other three. 
At three of the Conferences the ratio of 
one-year attendants to the rest of the 
Conference was approximately two to one. 


TABLE II 


Numper or Dirrerent Persons Atrenpino THE 
Four Conrerences, sy Frequency or ATTENDANCB 





PER- 
CENTAGE 
DISTRI- 
BUTION 


NUMBER 
CONFERENCES ATTENDED or 
PERSONS 





One year: 
Toronto only 1,887 

1,068 

2,629 


1, 835 


7,419 


Toronto and Denver 

Toronto and Cleveland 
Toronto and Des Moines 97 
Denver and Cleveland 186 
Denver and Des Moines 130 
Cleveland and Des Moines 270 


1,263 


All but Des Moines 134 
All but Cleveland 65 
All but Denver 136 
102 


437 


All four Conferences 193 
Total Number Different Persons. ... 








9,312 





(2) At no Conference did the constant 
attendants aggregate as many as 10 per 
cent of the entire group; at one Conference 
they constituted fewer than five per cent. 

(3) Of the total of 9312 different persons 
who attended in the four year period, 7419, 
or almost 80 per cent, were one-year 
attendants, while 193, or only two per 
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cent, were constant throughout the period. 
Four hundred and thirty-seven others, 
however, were present at all but one of 
the four meetings. 

Evidently the Conference consists of a 
nucleus of several hundred people who 
definitely and permanently support it by 
fairly regular attendance, and of another 
very much larger body of transients to 
whom the Conference is an infrequent 
event. This raises some important ques- 
tions. How nearly does the program 
meet the somewhat different needs of the 
two groups? Is the present ratio between 
regular and transient attendance a good 
balance or should definite effort be made 
to promote one kind or the other? How 
desirable in an organization like this is 
regularity of attendance? 

The value of the Conference is not 
limited to the persons regularly attending 
its annual meeting. By holding the 
Conference in different cities its influence 
is carried to a much wider public than 
that personally represented in its attend- 
ance. Each year the Conference gives to 
a large number of people an opportunity 
to receive the benefit of its services in 
information, consultation, and inspiration 
—people who could not attend frequently. 
Herein, we believe, lies one of the great 
values of the annual meeting—that each 
year it reaches a relatively new group. 
Apparently very many social workers 
are able to attend the Conference when 
it is reasonably near but are unable to 
go when it is far away. 


DISTANCE TRAVELED TO THE CONFERENCE 


It is impossible, of course, to determine 
for each registrant the exact cost incident 
to attending the National Conference. 
We assumed hotel expenses in the four 
Conference cities to be approximately 
the same or at least not to vary over a 
short period of years enough to be signifi- 
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cant. The variable item in costs is that 
of transportation, which can be judged 
approximately by the distance traveled. 

The ‘‘distances traveled,’’ as shown in 
Table III and IV, are only approximations. 
They were estimated by zoning the map 
and tabulating the distances according to 
the zones in which the registrants lived. 
These figures therefore represent distances 
‘as the crow flies’’ and fall somewhat 
short of the actual mileage. They are, 
however, sufficiently accurate for our 
purposes. The classification of distances 
was established to show: a fairly easy 
automobile ride or train trip (under 150 
miles); a distance approximately equal 
to a day’s trip by automobile (150 to 300 
miles); a night's ride by train (300 to 600 
miles); a trip requiring a day or two of 
constant travel (600 to rooo miles); and 
trips of still greater length. In Table IV 
the distance traveled by residents of the 
Conference city is entered as ‘‘none."’ 

The outstanding facts shown by the 
tables may be summarized: 

(1) Of the one year attendants about 60 
per cent lived within a 300 mile radius, 
and nearly 85 per cent within 600 miles; 
but on the other hand 583, or nearly eight 
per cent of these transient visitors, came 
from localities more than 1000 miles 
distant. 

(2) A radius of 600 miles from the 
Conference city seems to represent the 
territory from which the bulk of attend- 
ance may be expected in any given year. 
The meeting at Denver was a notable 
exception. This was also the smallest 
meeting. But the reasons are plain. 
Denver is located in the center of a large 
territory that is not densely populated and 
that has comparatively little social work 
personnel or organization, and the city 
itself offers attractions which will draw 
many people a long distance, particularly 
when they can combine the Conference 


with an enjoyable summer vacation. The 
other extreme is represented in the Cleve- 
land Conference where more than go per 
cent of the attendance was from within 
the 600 mile radius. Cleveland is within 
easy access of the large centers of popula- 
tion and also of the center of social work 
personnel and organization. Social work 


TABLE Ill 


Toran Numorer or Persons Atrenpive tae Four 
Conrsrences, sy Distance TRaverep To Conrsr- 
ence City aNnD BY Frequency or ATTENDANCE 
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1000 miles or more. . 9 


16.0 
15.2 
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is well established in this territory and 
the value of conferences is more generally 
recognized than in sections of the country 
where social work is a comparatively new 
thing. 


STATE REPRESENTATION 


Closely connected with the distance 
traveled is the representation by state. 
Table V shows the number of registrants 
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from each state and from Canada and other 
foreign countries at each of the four 
Conferences. Table VI gives a measure 
of the fluctuation in attendance from 
Canada and from each of the fifteen states 
which have averaged more than 40 regis- 
trations per year. In Table VII the data 
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of Table V are summarized so as to show 
the proportionate representation at the 
Conferences of the populations of each 
of the nine geographic sections of the 
United States. In computing the ratio 
per 100,000 population the 1920 Census 
figures have been used. The outstanding 
facts shown by these tables may be sum- 
marized: 
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TABLE V 


Numoer or Persows Atrennpinc Eacn Conrerence 
py Srats 





DIVISION AND STATE 





New England: 


Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 


Middle Atlantic: 
New York 


Pennsylvania....... 
East North Central: 


North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Nebraska 
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East South Central: 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Alabama 
Mississippi 

West South Central: 
Arkansas 
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TABLE V—Continned. 
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(1) The registration at the Conference 
in any year is truly a national registration, 
for but one state, Nevada, has been un- 
represented at all of the four conferences 
and but two other states have gone 
unrepresented in any one year: namely 
New Mexico at Toronto in 1924 and South 
Dakota at Cleveland in 1926. At Denver 
in 1925 and at Des Moines in 1927 every 
state except Nevada was represented. 

(2) The influence of geographic location 
on attendance shows up clearly in Table 
VI. For each of the states in which the 
Four Conferences were held (Ohio, Iowa, 
Canada, and Colorado) the minimum 
attendance of the four years was less than 
10 per cent of the maximum attendance in 
the year in which the state had the 
Conference. In striking contrast is the 
record of Illinois with a minimum registra- 
tion considerably more than half the size 
of the maximum. This showing, how- 
ever, may also be explained in part by 
geographic situation, for Chicago with 
a central location and excellent railroad 
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facilities was more convenient to all four 
of the Conferences than any other large 
city in the United States. 

(3) The influence of geographic location 
again shows up when the data are sum- 
marized sectionally. The largest absolute 
representation of any section at any 
Conference was at Cleveland from the 
Division in which Cleveland is located, 


; TABLE VI 
Fiucruation tn ATTENDANCE FROM THE SixTERN 
States Averacine More tHan Forty 
ATTENDANTS PBR YRAR 








21.7 
30.8 
43 
118 40.2 
23.7 
61 35-7 
52. 29.8 
52 1§.3 
4b 41.7 
42. 50.1 











The largest proportionate representation, 
however, was at Denver from the Moun- 
tain section and the next largest was at 
Des Moines, again from the division in 
which the Conference city was located. 
The lowest ratios are in the divisions 
farthest removed by distance and railway 
facilities from the parts of the United 
States where the Conferences were held. 


COMMUNITY REPRESENTATION 


In the table and the four maps which 
follow, the Conference attendance is 
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shown on a community rather than an 
individual basis. We cannot claim much 
scientific merit for our definition of 
‘“‘community’’ as used here, for we made 
the classification on the basis of the only 
information available, counting each post 


TABLE VII 
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New England........ 9.673.215.5152) 2.3 
Middle Atlantic......| 3.9 | 1.2 | 4.1 | 1.7 | 2.7 
East North Central...) 3.2 | 2.1 | 9.9 | 2.9 | 4.5 
West North Central...} 1.8 | 2.7 | 2.1 [11.4] 4.5 
South Atlantic....... 1.1 | 0.4] 1.4] 0.6] 0.9 
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office as a separate community. The 
results are shown by state and by Con- 
ference in Table VIII. The maps show 
this same information graphically and 
give also some idea of the distance that 
the representatives of each community 
traveled to the several Conference cities. 
The following facts are noteworthy: 
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TABLE VIII—Continued. 
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(1) A total of 1022 different communi- 
ties in the United States and Canada sent 
representatives to at least one of the four 
Conferences. One hundred and thirty- 
five communities scattered throughout the 
country in all but seven states had repre- 
sentatives at every one of the four 
Conferences. 

(2) Community representation, like in- 
dividual representation, varied greatly 
with the location of the Conference. The 
extreme example is Ohio which had 100 
communities represented at the Cleveland 
Conference but only 15 at Denver and at 
Des Moines. 

While the principles of social work are 
fundamentally the same everywhere, their 
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application varies greatly between the 
large city well supplied with social 
organizations and the small rural com- 
munity where a single social worker must 
serve in many capacities. Large size in 
itself creates certain types of social prob- 
lems which do not exist in small com- 
munities; small communities on the other 
hand must face some social situations 
unknown in large cities. It may be 
assumed therefore that the program 
interests of the registrants at the Confer- 
ence will be determined to some degree by 
the size of the communities from which 
they come. 

In Table IX the registration of each of 
the four Conferences is classified according 
to the population at the 1920 Census of the 
city or village represented. In Table X 
the total registration for the four years 
is analyzed by frequency of attendance 
as well as by size of community. Some 
of the outstanding results of these tabula- 
tions may be noted: 

(1) Approximately 75 per cent, or three 
of every four registrants, are from the 68 
cities of 100,000 population or more. 
Three cities, New York, Philadelphia, 
and Chicago, furnish together a little 
more than 15 per cent, or three of every 
20 registrants. This does not mean, 
however, that the smaller communities 
are not represented, for the other 25 per 
cent, or five out of every 20, come from 
954 communities, none of which had in 
1920 as many as 100,000 people. When 
we remember that in our analysis a person 
was regarded as coming from the com- 
munity in which he lived or had his office, 
although in many cases his work might 
extend over whole counties or even states, 
we see that social work serving practically 
the entire country is represented to a 
reasonable degree every year. 

(2) That a very considerable part of the 
attendance from large cities is local is 
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Each dot represents a community from which one or more delegates came to the National Conference of Social§Wor! 
Work Meeting in each year. The circles show the distance classifications used in Tables 3 and 4. 
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evident from the figures. A stranger to 
America could easily infer from Table IX 
that Toronto and Cleveland have more 
than half a million inhabitants and that 
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Noumser or Persons AtreENDING Eacn CoNFrERENCE, 
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Denver and Des Moines fall in the next 
smaller group. 

(3) The proportionate representation 
from the smaller communities varies only 
a little from Conference to Conference. 
Such variation as we found may have been 
only a reflection of the distribution of 


population in the United States, for at 
the Conferences west of the Mississippi 
the percentage of attendance from places 
of less than 100,000 population was some- 
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Totat Number or Persons AtrenpiInc Tue Con- 
FERENCE, BY S1zE oF THE City REPRESENTED 
AND BY Frequency oF ATTENDANCE 
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what higher than at the Conferences in 
the east. 

(4) The frequency of attendance appar- 
ently has little connection with the size 
of city represented. There is, however, 
a slight falling off in the proportion of 
people from the smaller cities as regularity 
of attendance increases, for the registrants 
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TABLE XI 
Numser or Representatives or Eacn Crass or AGENCIES, BY CONFERENCES 
TORONTO] DENVER | “VEVE- | | DES CENTAGE 
CLASS OF AGENCY me 1925, | AND | MOINES | TOTAL |"Dyorpr. 
oe 127 BUTION 
Federation and Information: 
Community Chests and Councils...........+00+0++00+5 100 88 |. 174 go 452 | 3.8 
CURE. Sie divin ys'vn0e ds vig yng saunne see48Gcagplesscones 264 140 241 186 831 6.9 
TOM cscs seieCitne s cbbnh andes CigeShbeendesasecege 364} 228] 415 276 | 1,283] 10.7 
Family Welfare: 
PU NPNNE ios a hiss eee WAVE ek oo 8S 827 | 521 963 584 | 2,895 | 24.2 
BE FNS ois ine ks oink ioe BUR e CRED so VREWE Ae 0 wont 3 2 10 4 19 O.1 
Seaeharans and Teanelen . 65... 5:isis cae deey y's di bee ccay 75 82 110 92 359 3.0 
OR Sic ivdbenecnsecoctsscnsheehereianndecser+cas 33 47 98 93 271 2.3 
ROB htvvsds amen ce hvac dined enna whe nens (Reopens 938 652 | 1,181 773 | 39544 | 29-5 
Child Welfare: 
COIs CiWa i tind ahwhiee is indede cdaeds coke 344] 214] 460] 264] 1,282] 10.7 
A I, 6 5 tans cninndrunsecegei ese ovndapeys es ogi 27 12 33 2 74| 0.6 
PMR Y COOOL SOT VEG yo oo + 6 o'0:0's veins oc nennseseas 16 35 30 49 130 1.1 
CEE is cnsccccgetes cchetebanvabpes erancenabeags neep 37 31 54 20 142 1.2 
WUMEs ccconcdscsosnsvdeshesegnestesussccdeves stucs 424 292 $77 335 | 1,628] 13.6 
Protective and Correctional: 
BONE. < 6.0 xiii vst 000s cpnqeetcnun Abington be tbises cess 55 34 99 52 240| 2.0 
SII iss vende o.o04: tins deen kpdebibbnpe CePSNds ee bene 189 113 307 153 762. | 6.3 
RES cuhs kondins d¥050 44 sccaedibepasenekaesiehesewes> 13 9 14 8 44 0.4 
UNE icine sted scnnsesésketbatnespeaa ke o 6 Guay cen) 257 156 420 213 | 1,046 8.7 
Health: 
Amable ashen... 2.00 cniecdsncie cs pesenvanage seca 151 87 143 73 454| 3.8 
PE IE iss iia «3 no on kntinay V0 bie GRR ahe 08 bs 187 78 113 101 479 4.0 
DEN PURINE ORs 0 vnc cenvttndsdecerscnteces ts eas 178 106 179 103 566 4:7 
PU ib codncsccussodecasbbcavscccostagsvegss 9 10 21 8 48 0.4 
Baby Healeh—-clinics........cccvecsssessvesevveccess 5 II 9 3 28} 0.2 
er ger rary oe et See 60 36 108 60 264 2% 
CIE 5 as cin kh bs 6 cnn Scns bins bs che pees Cbanpe oo obit 3 17 3 23 0.2 
NN ths kn nw agchbalide ex bbs <4 oaceok Cedhep +o ege 593 328 590 351 | 1,862] 15-5 
Recreation, Education and Neighborhood Activities 
RECTEALION. ....0.cccccercvecccucsevecvcessusveteeses 19 8 25 7 59 0.§ 
MG v5 cdncwis cPoivcccescccecwib sets on ov eter 106 62 191 go 449 3.7 
eg | EPP PTT Tee Teter ree ree 38 55 112 83 288 2.4 
Education of Foreign Born............0seeeeeeeeeeeee 21 16 49 44 130 1.1 
Is fis pee 65a anna sp aurs dddeped evens en ine 84 63 105 248 seo | 4.2 
Employment and Vocational Guidance......... + adage 8 10 19 13 50] 0.4 
Education and Care of Handicapped...............++++ 
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coming from cities of less than 100,000 
constitute 27 per cent of the transients, 25 
per cent of the two-year group, 24 per cent 
of the three-year group, and 22 per cent 
of the constant attendants. 


KINDS OF SOCIAL WORK REPRESENTED 


The data presented in Table XI can be 
regarded only as suggestive and not in 
any sense conclusive. Two difficulties 
were encountered in classifying agencies: 
(1) many of the registration blanks give 
incomplete or indefinite information; (2) 
any classification of agencies is inevitably 
somewhat arbitrary, since some of the 
agencies represented might by reason of 
the range of their work be classified under 
any one of several heads. This second 
difficulty has been met wherever possible 
by classifying the representatives of 
general agencies according to their special- 
ized activities within the agency. The 
classification used was adapted from the 
Directory of Social Agencies of the New 
York Charity Organization Society. 

The results of this tabulation though 
not thoroughly satisfactory are suggestive. 
In a half century the Conference has 
developed a vast range of interests. The 
protective and correctional group, the 
parent group of the Conference, is pro- 
portionately small, yet the representatives 
of this line of work would alone constitute 


a conference of fair size. All the other - 


groups are larger. Their size and the 


variety of their activities reflect the 
modern emphasis on educational and 
preventive work. Four of every five 
attendants according to our figures are 
concerned with family and child welfare 
or with activities centering about health 
and recreation. 

The data give only a partial picture of 
the Conference group. It is a changing 
group from year to year. No final con- 
clusions can be drawn from this material. 
There are too many unknown factors 
still to be weighed. What is the rela- 
tionship of these people to social work— 
board members, executives, members of 
staff, or simply forward looking citizens? 
What background do they have in social 
work? What organized training? To 
what other sources of information or 
inspiration do they have frequent access? 
All these facts and others should be deter- 
mined before final judgment is rendered on 
policies and program construction. 

Nor must we fall into the error of 
regarding the group who attends as the 
sole group for whom the program is built. 
The Conference through its published 
proceedings and the publicity incident to 
the meeting influences social work in com- 
munities not represented directly at its 
annual meeting. 

It is with the hope that the data given 
will furnish a clearer picture of the Con- 
ference and some of its problems than 
we have heretofore possessed that the 
authors present the results of this study. 
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THE RELATION OF SOCIAL WORK TO 





COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 
WALTER W. PETTIT 


HAVE assumed that social service in- 
cludes most of that which is called 
social case work and group work, or 

character building activities, an unhappy 
designation frequently used. Most of the 
activities carried on by so-called social 
work agencies may be designated social 
service as contrasted with the organiza- 
tional side of social work agencies. The 
latter may be included in the general 
community movement. 


EMPHASIS ON THE INDIVIDUAL 


Social service begins in efforts to amelio- 
rate the condition of those who are less 
fortunate. It has been the appeal of the 
individual in distress which has cultivated 
the greatest of Christian virtues, charity. 
In its infancy social service under the 
influence of religion has been more con- 
cerned with the effect on the giver than 
on the recipient. Lo-sll’s ‘The gift 
without the giver is bare,’’ the policy 
of providing direct contact between bene- 
factor and beneficiary, a policy held by 
several national movements; the frequent 
complaint against the professional worker 
who is said to make it less possible for 
the amateur to come in touch with cases; 
are all evidences of this interest in the 
subjective aspects of the social service 
process. 

Charity, philanthropy, alms giving, 
the whole uplift motive, the Messianic 
complex, it might be termed, while 
necessary and valuable at one stage are 
now beginning to hinder later trends in 
the social work movement. The Christ- 


mas basket giver and the winter-overcoat- 
in - return - for - Sunday - School - attendance 
sister do color social service to a much 
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gteater extent than the charlatan and 
quack effect medicine. Pedagogical tech- 
nique still favors the school clothes closet, 
and parent-teacher associations vie with 
church organizations in discussing the 
helpless case, receiving in compensation 
thrills only second to those afforded by a 
Pickford or a Fairbanks. 

Despite such handicaps one of the 
earliest trends in social work has been 
away from emphasis upon the giver 
toward an interest in the individual 
needing aid. This trend has been quite 
generally accepted in this country and 
evidences of the earlier subjective attitude 
are usually limited to fraternal and 
religious organizations and activities car- 
ried on by them. 

This later emphasis on the individual 
in need of assistance has characterized a 
considerable period in the development of 
social service work. In its extreme form 
he was hurried off to an institution as 
soon as he could be properly labeled a 
case, on one hand; on the other hand, he 
was provided with clubs, with gymnasia, 
with all the equipment of an institu- 
tionalized center or perhaps put in a 
uniform. 

The stress on the individual in need 
resulted in an accumulation of evidence 
regarding him. He was studied from 
many angles, he was catalogued, his case 
standardized. It was asserted that he 
was being dealt with scientifically and 
a writer in a recent Survey article refers 
to this as the scientific period of social 
work development, whereas it should be 
properly termed the era of standardization. . 
Standardized solutions for ailments of the 
individual, standardized programs for the 


. 


club group, standardized social formulas 
for the village and the city were phases of 
this development. 

The community movement is primarily 
democratic, it is dependent upon ‘resident 
forces.'’ This stage of social service 
development is paternalistic, its propo- 
nents are in possession of solutions for 
one’s difficulties, if one will but codperate. 

Both case work and group work are in 
many places still in this stage of stressing 
the individual. Our character building 
programs frequently hold out salvation for 
the individual apart from his family and 
his group. While case work of necessity 
has had to recognize the family and 
neighborhood matrix, too frequently it 
has used the primary groups in order to 
secure an additional tool in work with 
the individual. Settlements, the various 
varieties of ““Y,’’ adolescent programs of 
all kinds are more or less tied up with this 
method of dealing with the client. 
Psychiatry might have helped somewhat 
but Freud has mot penetrated far into 
group psychology. The psychiatrist does 
not always see the subconscious in social 
terms. He has not been interested in the 
individual as a part of the group. On the 
whole he has left us with even a greater 
emphasis on the individual. 

Such efforts toward wider group rela- 
tions as have developed from family case 
work, have actually meant little in terms 
of a more deeply integrated community. 
The original charity organization move- 
ment, central indices or confidential 
exchanges, case conferences, and district 
committees or even the later council of 
social agencies, have too rarely gone 
beyond the stage of consultation for more 
effective work with the client. The 
development of community attitudes to- 
ward social problems has not been a 
matter of chief interest. A more efficient 
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treatment of the individual case rather y 
than the building of a community in which 
social malajustments were less likely to 
occur because of greater opportunities for 
all, has frequently been the chief objective 
of the social service worker. Jealously 
he has watched each step so that there 
could be no surrender of the rights of 
the individual agency. His interest in the 
individual as a client has seemed to color 
his interest in developing an institution 
of the agency which employed him. As 
his practice does not take him beyond the 
individual his family and neighborhood 
relations, so his philosophy does not take 
him beyond the individual agency. 


FROM STANDARDIZATION TO 
INTERRELATIONSHIPS 


Social service, however, is not without 
signs of progress. Social workers are 
gradually reaching out beyond the indi- 
vidual. The next trend which is begin- 
ning to appear has to do with a conscious- 
ness of community, and the implications ; 
thereof. A recognition of the extent to 
which the individual is a part of his 
family, his neighborhood, the larger 
population area, comes slowly. It means 
a reinterpretation of the prevalent psy- 
chology; it is not popular in business; 
in religion individual salvation is still 
accepted; in education the group project 
method makes headway slowly. We still 
favor legislation as the chief tool in 
assuring conformity and even social 
workers frequently fail to measure the 
strength of uninstitutionalized forms of 
social control. 

Social case work and group work are 
leaving the period of standardization.v 
Each individual in his community matrix 
becomes a separate problem. Classifica- 
tion and standardization are giving way 
to a more scientific diagnosis and treat- 
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part, is basic to this. 

Community in terms of common life 
measured by the existence of common 
interests presents a new vision to the 
social worker. It means a new basis for 
establishing standards, a new objective, 
an expanded technique, an enlarged con- 
ception of professional training. The 
training of the social worker, as is also 
the case of the school teacher, has not 
tended to give him perspective on social 
organization. His practice has been to 
a large extent with individuals. His 
techniques are those of individual con- 
tacts. It is difficult to realize the greater 
forces by which the individual is being 
swept on. Influencing those forces is an 
infinitely more difficult task than working 
with the individual. Results are less 
tangible, techniques almost non-existent. 

Examples of this trend toward com- 
munity mindedness are few. An occa- 
sional settlement or neighborhood house 
is disposing of its property, putting its 
funds into personnel and announcing that 
groups becoming conscious of their needs 
may have the use of the staff as a demon- 
stration of the possibilities in developing 
group solidarity. Our Jewish brethren 
in the Jewish Community Center which is 
supplanting the Y. M. and Y. W. are both 
in the name of this new organization, and 
in the program adopted, stressing the 
development of the Jewish Community as 
a whole. 

In social case work sentences like these 
indicate the latest trend: ““The social 
worker does not make an investigation of 
the client, but he gives the necessary 
leadership in helping the client to study 
his own situation more fully than the 
client would have motivation or skill to 
do." ‘We must never lose sight of the 
question—what sort of person, in what 
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ment. The interrelationship of individ- 
/ uals, the “common life’’ of which he is a 








kinds of relationships, are we trying to 
help." “‘The classical question as to 
whether we should go to these outside 
sources becomes meaningless if we recog- 
nize the primary consideration of the par- 
ticipating nature of the social study.” 

At least a few words should be devoted 
to the national field. National social 


service agencies have failed to change the 


prevalent pattern of social work organi- 
zation. They have proceeded with more 
or less standardized panaceas applicable to 
individual ailments. There has been little 
perspective, little recognition of the 
interrelationship of social malajustments. 
These national agencies have seen the 
individual, as has been true of the local 
agency, and moreover too frequently they 
have seen only one side of the individual, 
that with which they were prepared to 
deal. To most of them community has 
been a matter of little thought. They 
have rarely been interested in community 
needs; they have had a prepared program. 
Their interest in what they have called 
community organization has been in 
terms of establishing a unit of their own 
organization. 

Gradually, however, there is growing a 
recognition of the need for studying com- 
munity interests on the part of national 
agencies. The national agencies are com- 
paring notes regarding communities, and 
are less and less likely to enter communi- 
ties in ignorance of what other agencies 
are working in the community. They 
are discussing community organization in 
terms of the total program which national 
agencies can offer as contrasted with 
local needs. There is need for social 
workers unbiased and prepared to eval- 
uate local situations in terms of what 
actual needs exist and of what local people 
consider feasible. 

There have developed two forms of 
organization in the social service field, 
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one horizontal, the other vertical. One 
in close relaticaship to local interests, the 
other primarily concerned with the pro- 
motion of this or that nostrum. One is 
primarily in the field of community 
integration, the other presents a standard 
of progress but such progress is not neces- 
sarily associated with community organi- 
zation. One is evidenced in councils and 
chests, the other in national agency 
organization. 
J The horizontal organization is the best 
evidence of the arrival at least in spots 
of social service to a realization of com- 
munity and its significance. The better 
developed councils, the more intelligently 
administered federations and chests are 
evidence of an acceptance of an old Y. M. 
C. A. slogan, which while overly theo- 
logical in its form, does express a funda- 
mental community truth, ‘“‘the resident 
forces are the redemptive forces.”’ 
Co6peration to the social agency no 
longer represents simply a method of 
insuring greater efficiency in dealing with 
the individual. While the elimination 
of duplication of effort, development of 
technique, economy in administration 
and the other arguments with which the 
Codperative movement has been heralded 
are not to be underestimated, emphasis is 
beginning to be placed upon community 
planning and development of community 
attitudes toward social problems. The 
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spot light is swinging from the ‘‘Hundred 
Neediest Cases’’ to the community impli- 
cations of these cases. Not the individual 
in trouble only but the community atti- 
tudes which make malajustment possible 
are the concern of the social engineer. 
Miss Walker in her recent book puts it, 
“The motive here becomes primarily 
scientific and results are measured by the 
value and relevance of data collected, 
rather than by immediate benefits accruing 
to individuals or groups in the process of 
collecting.”’ 

Primarily the social case worker, or 
the group leader will be interested in the 
personality development of his clients or 
members; a secondary motive is the proc- 
ess of social change. The data he 
collects in his records and case histories 
become valuable, not only for his particu- 
lar technique, but are of significance in 
the study of social trends and methods of 
influencing such trends. Club records 
and studies of family histories may well 
contribute to a clearer understanding of 
group leadership. Case conferences, com- 
mittee sessions, board meetings may well 
become training centers for wider com- 
munity leadership. Social service in its 
more progressive aspects is approaching 
the community movement. Both need to 
recognize their common objective, and 
codperate in their special means for 
achieving it. 




















INTERNATIONAL SOCIAL ADJUSTMENTS 


ROBERT C. DEXTER 


HE League of Nations is primarily 

and rightly considered as a political 

body. Its founders were concerned 
first of all with evolving some form of 
world organization which would do away 
with war. Consequently the greater part 
of the covenant and the major part of 
the League's activities—especially those 
which have received world wide atten- 
tion—have been concerned with the 
settlement of international disputes, pro- 
viding against future disputes and evolving 
permanent machinery for international 
adjustment. 

Nevertheless, political adjustments were 
not the sole motive behind the formation 
of the League or perhaps it is better to say 
that the statesmen who worked out the 
League covenant were fully aware of the 
fact that international peace was depen- 
dent not only on legal machinery but on 
the spirit of goodwill and that goodwill 
to a considerable extent was dependent 
on a limitation or an amelioration of 
unfortunate social and economic condi- 
tions. Consequently—and this is not 
without significance—the very first phrase 
in the preamble of the covenant of the 
League of Nations binds the high con- 
tracting parties “‘to promote international 
codperation.’’ The whole covenant of 
the League is formed for the purpose of 
promoting international codperation and 
achieving international peace and security. 

The framers of the covenant of the 
League and of the International Labor 
Office were apparently convinced that 
cases of social and economic malajustment 
lay back of much international, as well as 
national, unrest. One of the prime func- 
tions of the Labor Office is the elimination 
of unequal economic conditions in the 
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various countries and Article 23 of the 
covenant is largely concerned with social 
activities. It might be well to quote this 
article entire as it is the legal basis upon 
which most of the social work of the 
League depends. 


“Subject to and in accordance with the provisions 
of international conventions existing or hereafter 
to be agreed upon, the Members of the League: 

(a) will endeavor to secure and maintain fair and 
humane conditions of labor for men, women, and 
children, both in their own countries and in all 
countries to which their commercial and industrial 
relations extend, and for that purpose will establish 
and maintain the necessary international organiza- 
tions; 

» (bd) undertake to secure just treatment of the 
native inhabitants of territories under their control; 

(c) will intrust the League with the general super- 
vision over the execution of agreements with regard 
to the traffic in women and children and the traffic in 
opium and other dangerous drugs; 

(d) will intrust the League with the general 
supervision of the trade in arms and ammunition 
with the countries in which the control of this traffic 
is necessary in the common interest; 

(e) will make provision to secure and maintain 
freedom of communications and of transit and equit- 
able treatment for the commerce of all Members of 
the League. In this connection, the special neces- 
sities of the regions devastated during the war of 
1914-1918 shall be borne in mind; 

(f) will endeavor to take steps in matters of 
international concern for the prevention and control 
of disease.”’ 


In addition to the activities foreshadowed 
by this Article and to those of the Inter- 
national Labor Office there are two other 
specific functions of the League which 
involve work of a social nature: (i) the 
Mandates system and (2) the supervision 
of the minorities which has been assigned 
to the Secretariat of the League. Perhaps 
one might add, codperation with the 
International Red Cross which: is provided 
for in Article 25, although © the main 
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that codperation lies in the field of health 
rather than that of social work. In the 
relief of disasters, however, this aspect of 
the League's activities is also pertinent to 
the subject under discussion. 

So far as the Mandates are concerned, 
the covenant provides in Article 22 that 
in the control of these mandates— 


**there should be applied the principle that the well- 
being and development of such peoples form a sacred 
trust of civilization and that securities for the per- 
formance of this trust should be embodied in the 


covenant.” 


This provision could have been interpreted 
very loosely but a perusal of the reports of 
the Mandates Commission will show that 
it has been taken to heart and that all sorts 
of social safeguards have been thrown 
around the inhabitants of the mandated 
territories, particularly in the more back- 
ward communities. So. far as minorities 
are concerned the protection afforded them 
by the League has been in the main politi- 
cal, religious or educational. Most of the 
minority peoples have their own adequate 
social institutions and organizations and 
the endeavor made has been to see that 
these are allowed to develop unhindered 
rather than to start new activities. 

In this necessarily brief consideration I 
think we can dismiss the minorities with 
this statement and confine our description 
of the League activities to those conducted 
by the social section with its advisory 
committees, those under the Mandates 
Commission, and a brief discussion of 
the social activities of the Labor Office. 

This aspect of the League work has, in 
this country at least, received small 
consideration. There is no adequate study 
of the League's general social activities, 
although certain aspects of it, such as the 
opium situation, have been rather carefully 
worked up. I do not know of any phase 
of the League’s work which would have 
any greater appeal, particularly here in 


America where we have a well developed 
interest in social work. I feel also that 
a careful study of this phase of the 
League’s work would be exceedingly 
worthwhile because it deals with subjects 
which are, politically at least, non-con- 
troversial and in which the American 
agencies, both national and private, have 
done considerable work. 

The social work of the League which 
has received the most attention is that 
conducted under the auspices of the section 
on social and humanitarian problems and 
of this work the restriction of the opium 
traffic has probably received the most 
publicity. Article C of Section 23 en- 
trusted the League with the general 
supervision of agreements and their execu- 
tion in regard to the opium traffic. This 
is by no means a new problem and goes 
back at least as far as 1909 when, at the 
call of President Roosevelt the Inter- 
national Opium Conference met at Shang- 
hai. This commission was especially 
interested in backing the efforts of the 
Chinese government in restricting the 
use of opium but it was followed by 
another meeting at the Hague in 1912 
which drafted an international opium 
convention defining the various types of 
opium and suggesting methods of restrict- 
ing the traffic. The third conference was 
called in 1914 and a large number of 
countries signed the convention then. 
During the war, however, the interest 
in the problem lapsed but at its conclusion 
there was inserted in the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles a clause attempting to bring into 
force for each signatory the convention of 
1912. As a result of section C paragraph 
23 of the covenant, the League decided 
to establish an advisory committee on 
the traffic of opium and other dangerous 
drugs. This committee has two aims, (1) 
to secure more adhesions and more effective 
execution of the provision of 1912 and (2) 
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to prepare a comprehensive policy in 
order to bring about a more rapid suppres- 
sion of the traffic. The committee has 
studied carefully the use of opium and 
the methods of the international traffic. 
It has suggested to the governments 
various methods of controiling the traffic 
—many of which have been embodied in 
national legislation. However, it was 
early seen that unless the production of 
the raw materials from which opium and 
other harmful drugs are derived was 
limited, methods of control of the traffic 
would be inadequate. This has been the 
greatest difficulty facing the committee. 
The United States has been represented 
for several years on the opium committee 
and the American delegation in 1923 
proposed that international control over 
the production of raw opium be exercised. 
The definite limitation of production as 
proposed by the American delegation was 
not adopted, largely because of the feeling 
that such limitation would infringe on 
national sovereignty. On most questions, 
the United States is particularly sensitive 
as to sovereignty but in regard to opium 
she is willing to abrogate it. It may be 
mentioned that the United States is not 
a producer of opium. It is worth noting, 
however, that such a control can be 
brought about only by an invasion of the 
‘sacred rights’’ of private business, which 
Americans condemn so seriously in Russia, 
and a surrender of national “‘sovereign 
powers’’ which the United States opposes in 
the League of Nations. There is no ques- 
tion that ultimately such limitation will 
have to be made if the traffic is restricted 
and the hope for the future lies in the 
growth of the feeling of international, 
rather than purely national, obligation. 
Despite this failure, India has recently 
taken steps to cut down its acreage of 
opium-producing poppies and on its own 
initiative the government of Persia has 


asked the League to study the possibility 
of replacing the poppy by the growth of 
other crops. The members of this com- 
mittee are an American, a Frenchman and 
an Italian. This Commission has very 
recently rendered a report which the 
Persian government has adopted and is 
loyally trying to make effective. It is 
interesting to note that the American 
Social Hygiene Association contributed 
$20,000 to the expenses of this commission; 
a similar sum was taken from the League 
Treasury. Despite the criticism which 
has been particularly rabid in this country, 
I think it is only fair to say that the 
activities of the opium committee are 
headed in the right direction and that its 
various recommendations and suggestions 
will ultimately lead to a decreased use of 
opium and have already made the inter- 
national traffic in opium much more 
difficult. 

The 1928 session of the Council and 
Assembly provided for the formation of a 
special commission of experts to visit the 
countries of the Far East and to study in 
detail the use of opium therein. Much 
is expected from the results of this com- 
mission’s investigation. 

Section C, Article 23 not only gives the 
League supervision over the traffic of 
drugs but of the traffic in women and 
children and the League has been very 
much concerned ever since its formation 
in an effort to bring about the reduction 
and ultimate elimination of this traffic. 
This is very definitely an international 
problem and one which governments 
must control as it is tied up both with 
immigration and with criminal procedure. 
Ever since 1899 there have been various 
private and in 1904 governmental organi- 
zations which have attempted to deal 
with it. By January, 1920 sixteen states 
were parties to an international agreement 
which provided for the appointment of a 
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central authority to collect information 
and assist the committee. In 1921 the 
League had its first conference, in which 
thirty-four states were represented. This 
was preceded by a questionnaire sent to 
all the governments, securing as far as 
possible all the information they had in 
regard to the traffic. Not only govern- 
ments but also private organizations were 
represented at the conference. As a 
result of this conference a convention was 
adopted in 1921 and the most recent 
information I have been able to get showed 
that 33 nations had signed it, twenty- 
three of them ratified it as well as 6 non- 
signatory states. This convention em- 
bodies the provision in the older conven- 
tions with the additions (1) that it covers 
traffic in children and both sexes and (2) 
that it raises the age limit from twenty 
to twenty-one and that it increases the 
facility of extradition, and (3), the 
signatories agree that they will enact 
effective legislation in regard to the 
protection of women and children seeking 
employment in another country. As a 
result of this study, also, a permanent 
committee was appointed on the traffic of 
women and children and since the second 
session of the committee a delegate from 
the United States has attended the meet- 
ings. This committee has first of all 
for its task the supervision of and the 
ratification of the conventions. It con- 
tinues to urge on other countries ratifica- 
tion of the conventions and the enactment 
of legislation. Another function is the 
securing of reports from members of the 
League and non-member states dealing 
with the extent of the traffic, criminal 
cases, new legislation, etc. This com- 
mittee has also been concerned with the 
national regulation of prostitution, for 
it has felt that the existence of licensed 
houses is one of the direct causes of the 
international traffic. It has also sug- 
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gested that the employment of foreign 
women in the licensed houses be forbidden 
by law and many states have enacted such 
legislation. As a result of the committee's 
action the Council has asked the countries 
that have had licensed houses which have 
abandoned the system to communicate 
their reasons to the commission. By far 
the most important and far reaching step 
the committee has taken is the appoint- 
ment of a body of experts to make an 
exhaustive study of the traffic. This 
committee was appointed by the Council 
and Dr. William Snow of the American 
Social Hygiene Association was appointed 
its president. A report of this committee 
was presented to the Council in 1927 and 
is embodied in two voluminous documents. 
A careful study was made of the traffic in 
women and children in twenty-eight 
countries, mainly in Europe and the 
Americans, although northern Africa was 
also covered. This is one of the most 
exhaustive studies that has ever been 
published and is a remarkable sociological 
document. Part two gives a report of 
each country and part one the conclusions 
of the study. The cost of the study up 
to $75,000 was borne by the American 
Social Hygiene Association. 

The conclusions were to the effect that 
there was still a considerable traffic in 
women, especially from France and some 
countries in Eastern Europe to Central 
and South America and northern Africa 
but that the traffic had appreciably dimin- 
ished since the League of Nations had 
undertaken its control. The traffic was 
shown to have considerable connection 
with alcohol and the licensed house 
system and was also tied up with 
the distribution of obscene publications. 
Poland, Hungary, Rumania and France 
were among the leading countries of 
supply, and Panama, Brazil, Algeria 
and Egypt were the countries to which 
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the women were sent. Panama was 
an especially serious offender, probably 
owing to the presence of American 
troops in the canal zone. A regular 
business of supplying falsified birth cer- 
tificates and passports is built up in 
connection with the trade. Many of the 
women ate lured to these countries by 
offers of employment, especially as 
cabaret artistes. The committee insisted 
that this is an international matter and 
recommended the further ratification of 
the conventions. It especially urges more 
adequate supervision of employment 
agencies and of places of amusement; it 
recommends that the age of consent 
should be raised in many countries as well 
as the age of marriage. The committee 
also feels that the licensed house system 
and the registration of prostitutes are 
important contributing factors, and urges 
consideration of these matters by all the 
countries which still maintainthem. The 
committee recommends that the Far East 
should also be studied. Just what the 
results will be of this magnificent piece 
of investigation it is impossible to say 
at the present time, but there is no question 
that it is having and will have very 
important results. Many countries have 
already passed legislation carrying out 
some of the suggestions of the committee 
and others are considering them. Follow- 
ing the publication of this report the 
advisory committee met in Geneva and 
adopted many resolutions carrying out 
its recommendations. In all its activities 
the committee has had the support of 
many private organizations and on the 
whole has conducted its affairs in con- 
formity with the highest standards of 
sociological investigation and of pro- 
fessional social work. 

Another subdivision of this general 
activity concerned itself with the question 
of child welfare. This committee of 


which Miss Grace Abbott is a member and 
on which Mr. Bascom Johnson and Miss 
Julia Lathrop sit as assessors has been 
considering the international aspects of 
child welfare, especially such matters as 
the effect of moving picture traffic, which 
is international, on child life, the pro- 
tection of life and health in infancy, the 
mental and physical recreation of the 
child, the rehabilitation of unmarried 
mothers and the more effective and humane 
treatment of illegitimate children. At a 
meeting of this committee in May, 1927 
the question of the family allowance was 
considered and it is being further investi- 
gated. This committee is also interested 
in the age of marriage and the age of 
consent and especially in developing 
juvenile court procedure. It, also, through 
the section on social and humanitarian 
affairs of the League, collects annually 
very valuable information as to the laws 
and procedure in the protection of child 
life and has made itself a center of inter- 
national information. 

A recent development in this field has 
been the offer by the Italian Government 
to set up an international cinematogra- 
phic institute located at Rome to be 
organically a sub-division of the League's 
activities. This institute has for its 
particular function a study and regulation 
of the international traffic in films so that 
they may be important factors in lead- 
ing toward right conduct rather than the 
reverse as is often the case. The govern- 
ing board of this institute is to be com- 
posed of a number of representative 
citizens of several countries. There has 
been throughout special emphasis on the 
social effects of the moving pictures. 

Still another activity of the humani- 
tarian and social section of the League is 
the suppression of traffic in obscene 
publications. A convention was drawn 
up in 1923 dealing drastically with this 
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offence and providing for the submission 
of disputes as to its interpretation to the 
Permanent Court of International Justice. 
There was considerable controversy over 
the definition of the word obscene, some 
representatives even wanting to include 
therein the description of contraceptive 
devices but the definition was finally left 
to each individual country. Already a 
number of countries have ratified the 
convention and this traffic, which is 
distinctly anti-social, will hereafter be 
conducted with infinitely more difficulty. 

Still another activity is the supervision 
of the International Union for the Relief 
of Peoples Overtaken by Disaster. The 
committee to administer such relief has 
been appointed by the League Council. 
This work is carried on in codperation 
with the International Red Cross and will 
undoubtedly facilitate international dis- 
aster relief. 

A social function of great importance 
in the early days of the League which 
has become less so as the years have gone 
on is that of the repatriation of the 
prisoners of war and the caring for refu- 
gees. Both tasks have been remarkably 
well administered and in both cases the 
high commissioner in charge has been Dr. 
Nansen of Norway. The task is practi- 
cally finished with the exception of a 
group from Asia Minor and Armenia. 

Another matter which has received 
considerable attention is the question of 
slavery. At the fourth Assembly a tem- 
porary commission was appointed to 
make a study of this problem and this 
committee prepared a detailed report 
showing— 

‘the different aspects of the alienation, or restriction 
of individual freedom and suggesting practical 
measures for coping with their abuse, such as the 
abolition of the legal status of slavery, the infliction 
of penalties for slave raiding and similar acts, the 


consideration of slave transport by sea as an act of 
piracy, measures for the repatriation of freed slaves, 
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powers for the courts enabling them to suppress 
abuses, the non-recognition of the legal status of 
serfdom, the prohibition of forced labor, except for 
public works, and under conditions of inadequate 
remuneration, and economic and social measures to 
render wage labor attractive."’ 


A draft convention was prepared by the 
sixth assembly which is being submitted 
to governments for their observation. 


“By the terms of the draft convention the signatories 
would undertake to prevent and suppress the slave 
trade and to bring about progressively and as soon as 
possible the disappearance of slavery in all its forms. 
They would also agree to take measures to prevent 
conditions analogous to slavery resulting from 
forced labor, it being recognized that, in principle, 
forced labor may only be exacted for public purposes, 
and that in territories in which it still survives for 
other purposes it shall be adequately remunerated, 
of an exceptional character «nd shall not involve 
the removal of laborers from their place of residence. 
Special clauses of the Draft Convention deal with 
penalties and trade at sea." 


The final text of the convention has not 
yet been drawn up bur the Assembly urged 
each nation to enact legislation in accord- 
ance with the draft convention. 

To most Americans it would seem as 
though the supervision of the Mandates 
involved a comparatively small amount 
of social work. Even a cursory reading 
of the minutes of any one of the sessions 
of the Commission, however, would be 
sufficient to dispel this idea. While of 
course there are political questions in- 
volved; for instance at the last session, 
the question of a German member and 
the question of sovereignty of Southwest 
Africa, in the main the inquiries of the 
Commissioners of the representatives of 
the Mandatory powers who appear before 
them are directed along social rather than 
political lines. For instance, the exami- 
nation of the tiny Mandate, Nauru, 
showed the interest on the part of the 
Commission in liberty of conscience and 
labor problems—particularly the better 
care of indentured Chinese laborers—the 
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provision for education and the question 
of native land tenure. When one con- 
siders that the whole population of Nauru 
is only a few thousands and its sole 
industry is mining of phosphate, this is 
rather remarkable. When we look at the 
African mandates the social interest 
of the Commission is more extensive. 
Questions regarding the liquor traffic are 
hotly debated! Child marriage, expro- 
priation of natives’ land and in particular 
the status of the various tribal organiza- 
tions are points of vigorous discussion. 
In addition the Commission is interested, 
too, in the rather academic question of 
ethnography. One cannot read such a 
report as that of the last session without 
being convinced that the members of the 
Mandates Commission and, with excep- 
tions, the governmental officials who are 
in control of the Mandates, have a very 
intelligent appreciation of the many-sided 
social problems that go with the contact 
of backward peoples with more advanced 
populations. The question of education, 
both academic and technical, is carefully 
considered for each country; very vigorous 
recommendations and suggestions are 
made by the Commission and if these 
recommendations are not carried out the 
matter is again referred to at the next 
session of the Commission. The Reports 
that the Mandatory powers are required to 
send in deal in elaborate detail with the 
social progress or retrogression of the 
peoples under their control; the reasons 
for changes are then carefully gone into 
by the Commissioners, several of whom 
are experienced colonial administrators 
and one of whom, the late Mrs. Wicksell, 
was especially chosen for her knowledge 
of education. While there is less of the 
spectacular in the work of the Mandates 
Commission than in that of the special 
committees dealing with humanitarian 
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questions, I am inclined to think that 
quite as much is accomplished in the way 
of social progress. The influence of the 
Mandate policy on the ordinary colonial 
development is tremendous and the fact 
that this important body takes its duties 
““in securing just treatment of the native 
inhabitants’’ seriously is a welcome 
harbinger of a better relationship between 
the so-called backward and advanced 
peoples of the world. 

From certain points of view possibly 
the most important social work that the 
League conducts is that of the Inter- 
national Labor Office. Of course techni- 
cally speaking the International Labor 
Office is scarcely a part of the League but 
is an independent organization. One 
might therefore omit all reference to the 
social work of the I. L. O. but I think for 
the purposes of this article it is only fair 
that its work be considered, although 
owing to lack of space there will not be 
an opportunity to go into it as fully as 
the work of the League itself. The I. L. 
O. was an outgrowth of the feeling that 
international difficulty was to a consider- 
able extent based on the lack of social 
justice. Not only that, but workers had 
been told that the war would bring a new 
era into industrial as well as international 
relationships. Consequently Part 13 of 
the Treaty. of Versailles laid down the 
plans for the organization of an inter- 
national bureau to deal with industrial 
problems. 

President Wilson in his speeches re- 
ferred to this part of the Treaty as the 
Magna Carta of Labor and the preamble 
of Part 13 states very succinctly the reasons 
for this organization: 


**Whereas the League of Nations has for its object the 
establishment of universal peace, and such a peace 
can be established only if it is based upon social 
justice."’ 
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That that brief statement is true it takes 
only the merest knowledge of history to 
prove. A contented nation dreads above 
all else disorder and catastrophy. In the 
words of Dr. Martin, editor of the Journal 
de Geneve: ‘“When the life of the individ- 
ual is hard, when wages are low and the 
most elementary needs cannot be satisfied, 
nations begin to dream of changes and 
conquest.”’ 

From its very beginning the I. L. O. 
has attacked some of the most important 
socio-economic questions. It is only 
necessary to list the subjects on the agenda 
from 1919 to 1927 to prove that this is the 
case. Perhaps such a list would not be 
out of place here— 

1919 8-hour day, 48-hour week, employment 
exchanges and unemployment insurance, 
maternity care, employment of women and 
children at night and at unhealthy processes. 

1920 Employment of seamen, minimum wage, etc. 

1921 Workers in agriculture, minimum age, rights of 
accident compensation, weekly rest. Medi- 
cal examination of seamen. 

1922 Uniform statistics of migration. 

1923 General principles for organization of factory 
inspection. 

1924 Development of facilities for utilization of 
workers’ leisure, workmen’s compensation 


laws. 

1925 Workmen's compensation, accident and dis- 
ease, equality of treatment of foreign 
workers, night work. 

1926 Inspection of emigrants on board ship. 

1926 Seamen's articles of agreement, repatriation of 
seamen. 

1927 Freedom of association, health insurance, 
regulation of home work. 


The 1928 session considered prevention of 
industrial accidents, unemployment in- 
surance and regularization of native labor. 
This latter subject shows the close con- 
nection between the I. L. O. and the 
Mandates Commission. The 1929 Session 
will be a special seamen’s conference, 
including the discussion of hours of 
work at sea, care in case of sickness or 
accident and welfare of sailors in ports. 
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The Labor Office itself has the purpose of 
preparing data for its own use and for the 
use of the national governments and it has 
developed a remarkable department of 
research, divided into 19 sections, ‘‘dealing 
with industrial relations, economic con- 
ditions, employment and unemployment, 
wages and hours, social insurance, work- 
men's compensation, industrial accidents 
and hygiene, codperation, women and 
children, education, agriculture, statistics, 
the disabled, safety, housing and welfare, 
education, professional workers and 
migration.’’ In addition special reports 
are published from time to time covering 
special subjects such as ‘Labor and Pro- 
duction in the Ruhr Coal Field,’’ ‘“Trade 
Union Conditions in Hungary, *’‘‘Bibliog- 
raphy of Labor and Industrial Conditions 
in Soviet Russia,’ and ‘Employment of 
Disabled Men.”’ 

Besides these magnificent pieces of 
research the Labor Office, like the League, 
has drawn up a very considerable number 
of conventions, many of which have been 
ratified by a large number of governments 
and are slowly but surely forming a basis 
for world wide labor legislation. Up to 
1927 twenty conventions and twenty-five 
recommendations have been adopted, and 
182 ratifications have been registered and 
31 ratifications agreed to, and in addition 
more than 400 national laws have been 
passed or submitted as a result of the 
efforts of the conference. Nevertheless 
there is a great amount of dissatisfaction 
with the slowness of the response of the 
nations but when one compares what was 
accomplished before the war with what 
has been accomplished since then I do not 
think the dissatisfaction is well grounded. 

It is impossible to go into detail in 
regard to the various pieces of research 
and legislation sponsored by the Labor 
Office. But there is no question that one 
of the reasons why Bolshevism and other 
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radical remedies for industrial disturb- 
ances have not succeeded is due to the 
efforts of the I. L. O. in really meeting 
some of these pressing problems. 

In all these commissions, committees 
and sections of the Secretariat and the 
Labor Office, one finds scientifically trained 
and experienced social workers, economists 
and sociologists from all the countries of 
the world, not excluding our own, al- 
though the United States is not as ade- 
quately represented as she would be if she 
were a member of the League or the 
Labor Office. Anyone, even slightly ac- 
quainted with the world figures in the 
social sciences, has only to attend one of 
the meetings or meet the officials in the 
section, to feel that he has come across a 
living ‘‘who’s who”’ in this field. 

The above is a very brief and a very 
inadequate statement simply outlining 
some of the social activities that are going 
on at Geneva. Equally important are 
the activities of the sixty-odd international 
private organizations, such as the Inter- 
national Migration Service, and Inter- 
national Society of Nurses, the Y. W.C. A. 
the International Social Institute, etc., 
which in the last ten years have estab- 
lished themselves at Geneva so that they 
might be in contact with the work of the 
League itself. There is really growing 
up at Geneva a marvelous world center, 
in which social and economic interests 
play no mean part, second probably only 
to political interests. 

Such being the case, has not the time 
come when in the social sciences, particu- 
larly in sociology in its applied aspects 
and in economics, that more emphasis 
be placed on the international section of 
the field. In our American college and 
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university courses in sociology there is 
little if any attention paid to the develop- 
ments which have been mentioned above. 
Indeed even in economics the amount of 
attention which is given to the Inter- 
national Labor Office is far more limited 
than it should be. This summer in 
Geneva I met a recent graduate who 
majored in economics in one of our better 
colleges who had never heard of the 
I. L. O. 

I realize that one of the great difficulties 
is the lack of adequate teaching material. 
There is a very large amount of pamphlet 
and report material but most of it is not 
suitable, at least for undergraduate work, 
or suitable only in limited amounts. I 
have reason to believe that that particular 
lack will in the course of time be remedied 
but even before suitable texts appear I 
wonder if there is not here in the field of 
sociology an opportunity for those who 
see it to tie up their subject more closely 
with economics and political science. I 
also feel very strongly that a course or 
courses presenting the international social 
developments would do much to remove 
the provincialism of the college student, 
particularly those who have majored in 
the field of applied sociology. In many 
respects we are so very far ahead of the 
other countries of the world that it seems 
to the outsider that we are inclined 
to be bumptious about it and not to recog- 
nize as readily as we should the remarkable 
accomplishments of other countries and 
particularly the codperative accomplish- 
ments which other countries are carrying 
through. In this respect applied sociol- 
ogy could make a very definite contribu- 
tion toward the creation of the inter- 
national mind. 








National Conference of Social Work 

will be held in San Francisco, 
California, June 26 to July 3, 1929. Hotel 
headquarters for the Conference are at 
the St. Francis Hotel. Kindred groups 
including American Association for 
Organizing Family Social Work, American 
Association of Psychiatric Social Workers, 
American Association of Social Workers, 
Association of Community Chests and 
Councils, Big Brother and Big Sister 
Association, Child Welfare League of 
America, International Association of 
Police Women, National Association of 
Travelers’ Aid Societies, National Con- 
ference of International Institutes, Na- 
tional Conference of Social Service of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, National 
Probation Association, will have head- 
quarters nearby. San Francisco boasts a 
wealth of excellent hotels. Reservations 
are in charge of Raymond Hanson, 704 
Market Street, San Francisco. 


r ‘HE fifty-sixth annual meeting of the 


Because of the interest of the Conference body in 
general, in certain distinctive experiments and 
developments in social work in the west, prominent 
places on the program will be given to the proposed 
California plan for the state certification of social 
workers; California's experience with a workable 
sterilization law for inmates of state institutions; 
registration of transients, as well as to other topics 
dealing with problems arising from the large Oriental 
population of the far west. 

Among the timely and colorful topics to be dis- 
cussed are many which deal with Mexican, Chinese, 
Japanese, Hawaiian, Porto Rican and Indian groups 
to be found in America. 

The topics already announced include: the first 
generation American of Oriental stock, the Indian 
“‘Nations’’ move toward industry, the social effects 
of the present naturalization policy, Mexicans as 
workers, foreign migrations within the United 
States territories. 

Some other topics are: the new unemployment, the 
reformatory as a preparation for life, the before and 
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after of the prisoner, mental attitudes of grown-ups in 
the juvenile court, wayward minors just above the 
juvenile court age, and the homeless man in the guise 
of the ‘‘gasoline hobo"’ and the tuberculous migrant. 

The moving picture will come in for discussion, in 
several meetings of the Conference. Social problems 
of migratory workers on the West Coast; labor unions 
and social work; race improvement and the health 
field; meeting prejudices and mis-information, are a 
few additional topics which seem full of interest to 
the Conference member. 

The Conference has not been to California in 
forty years. Those who come will be delighted by 
the warm welcome and the many thoughtful plans 
which are being made by the San Francisco committee, 
and by the eagerness of our Western hosts to take 
advantage of the opportunities brought by the Con- 
ference and its Kindred Groups. 


The Conference will be opened for- 
mally on Wednesday evening, June 26, 
with President Lee’s address on ‘‘Social 
Work: Crusade and Function.’’ In addi- 
tion to the seven general sessions, the 
program provides for twelve divisions with 
their Chairmen as follows: ‘‘Children,”’ H. 
Ida Curry; ‘‘Delinquents and Correction,”’ 
George W. Kirchwey; ‘‘Health,’’ Howard 
W. Green; ““‘The Family,’’ Helen W. 
Hanchette; ‘‘Industrial and Economic Prob- 
lems,’’ John A. Lapp; ‘‘Neighborhood and 
Community Life,’’ Lea D. Taylor; *‘Mental 
Hygiene,’’ Frederick Allen; ‘Organization 
of Social Forces,’ Rowland Haynes; *‘Pub- 
lic Officials and Administration,’’ Richard 
K.Conant; ‘“The Immigrant,’’ Edith Terry 
Bremer; ‘‘Professional Standards and Edu- 
cation,’’ Jesse F. Steiner; ‘Educational 
Publicity,’’ Evart G. Routzahn. 

The Conference Bulletin for May carries a 
complete program of the meetings of the 
twelve Divisions and the Kindred Groups. 
For all information write to Howard R. 
Knight, General Secretary, National Con- 
ference of Social Work, 277 East Long 
Street, Columbus, Ohio. 
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THE BELATED SCIENCE OF SEX 


ERNEST R. GROVES 


A Resgarch in Marriace. By G. V. Hamilton, 
M.D. New York: Albert & Charles Boni, 1929. 
570 pp. $10.00. 

America’s Sex anD MarrisGE Prosiems. By William 
J. Robinson, M.D. New York: Eugenics Pub- 
lishing Company, 1928. 475 pp. $3.00. 

Hyorens or Sex. By Max von Gruber, M.D. Balti- 
more: Williams & Wilkins, 1928. 174pp. $1.50. 

Sex anp Yours. By Sherwood Eddy. Garden City, 
N. Y.: Doubleday, Doran, 1928. 338 pp. $2.00. 

Some More Mepicat Views on Birtn Controt. 
Ed. by Norman Haire. New York: Dutton, 
1928. 

Tae Arrrrupes or Motrners Towarp Sex Epucarion. 
A report for the Joint Committee on Social Hygiene. 
By Helen Leland Witmer. Minneapolis: The 
University of Minnesota, 1929. 112 pp. $1.00. 


There are those who prophesy that sex 
is to be humanity’s next battle ground. 
Already society’s sex policy in all its 


various phases is being disturbed by 
changed social conditions. It is easy to 
see that at this particular salient we face 
something more than the ordinary skir- 
mishing. Although the future twists of 
civilization as it flows onward are as 
difficult to anticipate as the changes in 
the Mississippi channel, we already have 
convincing evidence that science has begun 
to concern itself with a human interest 
it has relatively neglected. In this un- 
concern science has stood alone. Sex has 
been the most prominent and fruitful of 
literary themes. In it the churches have 
found the quintessence of temptation. 
The supreme effort of the responsible 
family has been the building up through 
the training of the child of conventional 
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attitudes toward sex, especially for the 
girl. The great tragedies of life are 
largely centered about sex in multitudi- 
nous form, and both gossip and the press 
have found in these experiences the most 
compelling of human interests. 

Science, however, in any serious sense 
has kept aloof. Such interpretations as 
we have had have made a bad start since 
they have featured individual and social 
maladjustments or have purposely catered 
to the pornographic. Havelock Ellis 
deserves credit for having realized this 
serious void in science and for having had 
the courage to tackle it. In spite of 
his medical training, however, Ellis’ 
approach was primarily that of a gifted 
literary man. He drew much of his 
material from library sources and even 
his case studies reflected the influence of 
an artistic sense of the dramatic. The 
consequence was that this first English 
worker in the field strengthened the 
impression characteristic of the period 
that the science of sex had to do with the 
unusual and the pathological. Thus 
prejudices were added to those already 
present in the thinking of those dominated 
by the conventional fear taboo. Even the 
scientist, and the physician must be 
included, turned away from a field that 
seemed so much concerned with the 
pathological deviations of sex impulse. 

Robie, with his kindly zest for helping 
people and his intimate contact with 
bad family situations, made a contribution 
nearer to the normal needs of average men 
and women, but his writings clearly 
reveal him as a missionary rather than 
a scientist. 

With the writings of Freud, in spite 
of the fact that they come out of 
experiences long designated as abnormal, 
we have a new turn in thought of sex 
and the first influence of great value for 
the emergence of a science of sex. He 
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forced attention upon the social and person- 
ality consequences of sex conflict and drove 
forth the truth that we must understand 
sex better if any substantial progress is 
ever to be made in dealing with the prob- 
lems of human nature when they appear 
in a culture as complex as ours. 

It is highly significant that a new 
beginning is being made in the effort to 
bring sex in all its aspects under the 
dominance of scientific understanding. 
It is easy to overvalue the content of the 
material already gathered in this effort; 
it is not possible to exaggerate the impor- 
tance of its program. Science at last 
is committed to the investigation of the 
normal sex life of average men and women 
as it is expressed in both physical and 

social experience. 

G. V. Hamilton, A Research in Marriage. 

It is not difficult to criticize this book. 
It has had both serious and finical criti- 
cism. The book necessarily draws its 
experiences from a highly selected group 
of intelligent people, and possibly, as is 
frequently asserted, the investigation 
attracted a disproportionate number of 
radicals, especially women. Such blem- 
ishes merely forbid dogmatizing on the 
basis of Hamilton's findings. He, doubt- 
less, would be the last to encourage such 
a misuse of his report. The fact remains 
that this is the first serious. efort, carried 
on in the spirit of science, for a term of 
years, to get at the sex history and attitude 
of individuals who were not coming to 
a specialist because of personal difficulty 
but who were willing to contribute with 
frankness such sex information as their 
personal career contained. The reader 
who appreciates the poverty of our knowl- 
edge of normal sex life will frankly 
recognize that this book belongs to the 
pioneering period in a retarded science. 
Certainly he will abstain from the wolf- 
spirit toward a new departure, a reaction 
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which appears often enough in the reviews 
of the sociologist to give the impression 
that he is most unsocial of the scientists, 
frankly recognizing that under present 
circumstances no thoroughly satisfying 
scientific treatment of sex can be expected. 
The sociologist may well welcome this 
book for the value it has. It is the result 
of a detailed personal examination of a 
hundred volunteer husbands and wives 
which was carried on in New York during 
a term of four years. The book abounds 
in statistics tabulating the results. 

The questions asked and answered 
cover a wide fieid: the economic prob- 
lems of marriage; the influence of mothers, 
mothers-in-law, and other friends and 
relatives upon the sex history of the 
individuals; problems of conception, con- 
traception, and motherhood; sex adjust- 
ments before, during, and after puberty; 
marital and extra-marital sex relations; 
the feeling of inferiority along lines of sex; 
masturbation, trends toward incest and 
homosexuality. The book has an exten- 
sive index. It is clearly written and to 
the specialist at least is extremely in- 
teresting. 

William J. Robinson, America’s Sex and 
Marriage Problems. ‘This is Dr. Robinson’s 
latest and for the sociologist his most 
valuable book. It is a collection of case 
studies classified so as to enforce the most 
common problems of matrimony. It deals 
with causes of divorce, separation, celi- 
bacy in men and women, the evils arising 
in family life from ignorance, the réle 
of love and jealousy, birth control and 
abortion, venereal disease, blackmail, and 
a great number of lesser sexual problems. 
As the reader always finds in Dr. Robin- 
son’s works he is never dull. It is not a 
book to be swallowed whole and the 
general reader must beware of the enthusi- 
asm of the author. The sociologist does 
not forget that these cases originate as 
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patients of Dr. Robinson and do not 
represent normal experiences in sex of 
which we have little knowledge, but 
the maladjustments of which we have 
much, 

The specialist says that we have no 
satisfactory book on normal sex life for 
the young unmarried man or woman and 
in view of present legal restrictions such 
a book cannot be published in America. 
If this is true, Dr. von Gruber’s Hygiene of 
Sex approaches the kind of book we would 
like to have. Conventional in form and 
quiet in development, it is.a contrast to 
such a book as Robinson's. It contains 
much valuable information concerning 
fertilization, heredity and human breed- 
ing, the hygiene and physiology of sex, 
sex and health, the results of sexual 
excess, and a program for the married. 
The author vigorously attacks any form 
of free love and in this particular chapter 
writes with most vigor. He devotes one 
chapter to the limitation of conception 
recognizing as the title shows the present 
status of contraception by avoiding the 
use of the stronger term, birth control. 
It is the most informing book in popular 
form for those interested in the hygiene 
of sex that I have seen. 

Sherwood Eddy, Sex and Youth. This 
book belongs to the propaganda class, 
but was written in the sincere desire to 
bring assistance to college students whose 
problems had been enforced by personal 
conferences with the author. It is written 
with tolerance and reveals familiarity 
with the most common literature of the 
subject. For the sociologist it will prove 
useful primarily for the insight it gives 
as to the character of problems along 
lines of sex and marriage that the more 
intelligent and conscientious youths are 
thinking about. It is a much needed 
book and will be more useful in stimulat- 
ing the thought of youth than in giving 
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them the finality in the solution of their 
perplexities that many of them seek. 
Norman Haire (editor), Some More 
Medical Views on Birth Control. This book 
is a series of essays written by European 
physicians and one American woman 
doctor. It is an answer to a previous 
book published under the title Medical 
Views on Birth Control. The book is 
mutilated in order to protect it from 
censorship. Again and again we read that 
portions are omitted from the American 
edition in order to conform with the law. 
These deleted sections discuss the methods 
of birth control and of course represent 
the most valuable part of the book. The 
book is loosely constructed. There is 
much repetition. Scattered through it is 
material of interest to the sociologist, but 
for the most part it represents a defense 
of birth control along lines familiar to 
most readers. The most impressive thing 
about the book is the revelation it makes 


of the need we have of a thorough-going 
untrammeled, non-partisan investigation 
of common birth control practices and the 
discovery, if such information can be 
obtained, of their effect upon the body and 
the marriage relationship. 

Helen Leland Witmer, The Astitudes of 
Mothers toward Sex Education, This pam- 
phlet should be read and pondered by 
students of the family. It shows the 
result of ten years’ experience with 
concrete experimentation in the effort to 
furnish sex education. This service 
has been made possible through the 
Women's Codperative Alliance of Minne- 
apolis, and the report was made for the 
purpose of evaluating such a sex education 
program. Attitude tests were devised 
and used in an effort to appraise the value 
of the instruction. Chapter three on 
methodology is of special value. In its 
present form this report would appeal 
primarily to specialists. 


SOME SPANISH-AMERICAN PROBLEMS 


L. L. BERNARD 


Los Doomas, La Ensgnanza ¥ gt Estapo. By Pedro 
Ceruti'Crosa and Julio C. Grauert. Montevideo: 
Agencia de Libreria y Publicaciones, 1927. 263 
pp. $1.50. 

La Universipap ¥ ta Vina. By Juan B. Terdn. 
Buenos Aires: Imprenta Coni. 221 pp. 

La Untverstpap Nacionat DE LA Prata EN BL ANo 
1926. La Plata: Universidad, 1927. 480 pp. 

La Avutarquia pe tas Universipapes. By Rafael 
Bielsa. Buenos Aires: J. Lajouane y Cia, 1926. 
121 pp. 

Cugstionzs Universitarias. By Rafael Bielsa. 
Buenos Aires: J. Lajouane y Cia, 1928. 135 pp. 
Universtpap ¥ Democracia. By Alfredo L. Pala- 
cios. Buenos Aires: Editorial Claridad, 1928. 

272 pp. 1 peso. 

Ex Nzvvo Dsrecno. By Alfredo L. Palacios. Bue- 
nos Aires: E] Ateneo, 1928. 476 pp. 

La Somsra pg 1a Casa Branca. By M. Soto Hall. 
Buenos Aires: El. Ateneo, 1927. 316 pp. 


La Aconta Antitrana. By Luis Araquistain. 
Madrid: Espasa-Calpe, S. A., 1928. 296 pp. $1. 

Aztcar ¥ Posiacion gN Las AntiILLAs. By Ramiro 
Guerra y Sanchez. Habana: Libreria Cervantes, 
1927. 190 pp. $1. 

Ex Pais pe Los Irrepentos. By G. Aleman Bolafios. 
Guatemala: Sanchez y de Guise, 1927. 244 pp. 
Cartas Concituyentes. By G. Aleman Bolafios. 
Guatemala: Sanchez y de Guise, 1928. 156 pp. 
La Revotucion Mayicana. By Luis Araquistain. 
Madrid: Compania Ibero-Americana de Pub., 

S. A. 1929. 356 pp. $1. 

Las Cugstionss FuNDAMENTALES DE ACTUALIDAD EN 
Mexico. By Fernando Gonzalez Roa. Mexico: 
Secretaria de Relaciones Exteriores, 1927. 253 

.. Pl ENTRE Mexico y gt Vaticano. By 
Joaquin Ramirez Cabafias. Mexico: Secretaria 
de Relaciones Exteriores, 1928. xciv + 238 pp. 


4 pesos. 
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Carmica pet Prosrema Crericat gN Mayico. By 
Julio Fingerit. Buenos Aires: Editorial Tor. 
63 pp. Centavos 50. 

Lzoistacion Socia, Conremporanga. By Leonardo 
P. Napolitano. Buenos Aires: ““La Quincena 
Social,"’ 1928. 152 pp. $1.10. 

La FAtica. By Alfredo L. Palacios. Buenos Aires. 


xxx + 317 pp. 
Los Dexzcnos pet Homers Y Los pet Hamere. By 
Julio Senador Gémez. Valladolid: Valentin Mon- 


tero,1928. 224pp. $1. 
Ipario Nucrear. By Nucleo Diogenes. Buenos 
Aires: El Ateneo, 1928. xiv + 304 pp. 3 pesos. 
Un Cuarto ps Sicto pg Evorucion Cusana. By 
Ramiro Guerra. Habana: Ricardo Veloso. 127 


pp- 
Cusa gn ta Vina Inrernacionat. By Ramiro 
Guerra. Habana: Imprenta “El Siglo XX." 


46 pp. 
Versa Patriaz. By Juan D. Byrne. Habana: A. 


Dorrbecker, 1928. 255 pp. $1.40. 
PzriopisMo ¥ Psriopistas. By G. Aleman Bolafios. 
San Salvador: Imprenta La Salvandorefia. 152 


PP- 
La Somsra Impsriauista. By Salomon Wapnir. 


Buenos Aires: Editorial Tor, 1928. 61 pp. 


The books reviewed here deal with 
various phases of perhaps the four most 
urgent problems of Spanish America: 
education, imperialism, social reform 
legislation, and a reorientation of their 
culture. Education is here placed first, 
not because Spanish Americans so place it, 
but because it is fundamental to all their 
other problems. To this last they would 
agree. 


I 


Ceruti and Grauert’s Dogmas, Education 
and the State is a plea for complete state 
control over education and for the aboli- 
tion of church and other private schools. 
The argument of these two young uni- 
versity professors of Montevideo is pene- 
trating, able and learned, and also 
courageous. Their thesis is that only 
the state can get rid of the various dog- 
mas which now afflict the schools and 
establish a scientific criterion. There is 
an able discussion of the political, social 


and educational aspects of the question. 
This is a book that our educators could 
read with profit. The University and Life, 
by Juan B. Teran, the versatile and able 
rector of the University of Tucuman, 
Argentina, is an excellent presentation of 
the aims and methods of the modern uni- 
versity; which is more concerned with 
the adjustment of people to their social 
and economic worlds than with the 
dissemination of a traditional culture. 
Woven through the chapters is a thread of 
the history of the University of Tucuman 
and an appreciation of our own university 
systems. Some of the other works of Dr. 
Teran in the field of Argentine civilization 
will be reviewed later. The volume on The 
National University of La Plata, the capital 
of Argentina's largest and richest province, 
showing the university as it was at the 
close of the presidency of Dr. Benito A. 
Nazar Anchorena, is filled with illustra- 
tions showing the plant, laboratories, 
grounds and experiment station, together 
with descriptions of the work and methods 
of this magnificent university. The 
volume affords an excellent illustration 
of the work of an Argentine university. 
The two works by Dean Bielsa, of the 
University of the Litoral, .located at 
Santa Fe and Rosario, Argentina, discuss 
the more pressing problems of university 
administration, salaries, teachers, student 
autonomy and democracy, and the curric- 
ulum. Dean Bielsa is fairly conservative 
in his views but is keen and penetrating 
and has much to offer toward one of the 
most vexed of Latin American cultural 
problems. He also is interested in uni- 
versity problems in the United States. 
Palacios’ University and Democracy is much 
more radical in its outlook and most 
entertaining reading. Palacios was one 
of the leading socialists of the country 
before the party expelled him for fighting 
a duel. He is a political as well as a 
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university power, and also the successor 
of Ingenerios as leader of the youth move- 
ment against ‘‘Yanki’’ imperialism. In 
the present volume there is a good deal of 
criticism of our universities on the score 
of academic freedom. He also discusses 
the problems of limitation of enrollment 
in the over-crowded schools of law and 
medicine, the relations of students to a 
pan-Spanish-American student union and 
to fascist propaganda. There are also 
chapters on the relation of the university 
professors to social legislation and the 
doctrine of the economic interpretation 
of history. Palacios’ other volume, The 
New Law, is an able appeal for a new and 
socialized viewpoint in law, both in its 
teaching and in legislation. He is to the 
law reform movement in Argentina much 
what Pound is to the movement in this 
country. However, the theories and pro- 
grams of Palacios lean largely toward 
the Italian philosophy of law school, 
which is metaphysical and Neo-Kantian 


and Neo-Hegelian, while Pound is inter- 
ested in establishing a new scientific 
sociological jurisprudence. This distinc- 
tion between these two men Cafries over 
to the differences of emphasis in practi- 
cally all social reform and cultural move- 
ments in the two countries. 


II 


The Spanish Americans are most in- 
terested in the problem of imperialism 
as they see it reflected in the political 
and economic behavior of the United 
States. In their opinion this imperialism 
is primarily economic, but is backed up 
by our government where necessary, 
especially in the West Indies, Mexico, 
and Central America. In the Shadow of 
the White House, by Soto Hall, an editor 
of the powerful daily, La Preis, of Buenos 
Aires, is a popular and much discussed 
novel playing up this very theme. The 
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author’s description of North American 
towns and customs gives vivid local color 
of such accuracy as to prove that he is 
familiar with this country’s life and 
attitudes. He makes clear that he thinks 
that it is not so much the people as the 
government of the United States and Wall 
Street that are responsible for imperialism. 
Luis Araquistain, author of The Agony of 
the Antilles, is a Spanish writer of great 
literary ability and well known through- 
out Latin America. He spent a year in 
the West Indies and Mexico in 1926-27, 
and produced the two books reviewed 
here. In this volume he sets forth in a 
restrained, but telling way, the present 
social and economic conditions in Porto 
Rico, Santo Domingo, Haiti, and Cuba. 
He believes that the ‘‘Yanki’’ influence 
and occupation have tended to dispossess 
the native landholders and to create 
large sugar estates owned by corporations 
in New York, with the result that the 
Spanish stock is being driven to the 
cities and ultimately out of existence and 
its place is being taken by Negroes who 
are imported as laborers to work in the 
industries. In this way the old Spanish 
islands are becoming black for the same 
reason that the English islands are 
already black—in color and culture. It 
is a phase and inevitable result of 
the economic imperialism of the United 
States. Guerra’s Sugar and Population 
it the Antilles develops the same theme 
in a more formal and scholarly way. 
Guerra is head of the school system in 
Cuba and the author of Cuban histories 
of note and ability. His account is very 
impersonal and Jacks the note of bitterness 
which sometimes creeps into the more 
brilliant writing of Araquistain. The two 
little books of Aleman Bolafios, The Land 
of the Unredeemed and Final Letters, are 
brilliant aad daring pieces of journalism, 
purporting to tell the story of how Nica- 
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tagua became involved with the United 
States. There is little bitterness toward 
the United States, for he assumes that 
motives of economic expansion are uni- 
versal, but he is merciless in his exposé 
(whether exaggerated I do not know) of 
the mercenary motives and lack of patriot- 
ism of the Nicaraguan politicians who 
have accepted and encouraged the policy 
of the United States during the last twenty 
years. He calls them by name and calls 
them names. It is most entertaining 
reading and it is also excellent source 
material (for he cites and quotes docu- 
ments) for courses in international 
relations. 


Til 


The storm center in Latin American 
problems now of course is Mexico. 
Araquistain’s Mexican Revolution is the 
most illuminating volume on Mexico I 
have seen. It is the result of much first- 
hand observation and study of the ques- 
tion. A liberal Spaniard is perhaps the 
best equipped of men to interpret Mexico. 
He has a traditional and idiomatic close- 
ness wanting to other people and he 
possesses that necessary detachment which 
a Mexican could not achieve. His histori- 
cal introduction of several chapters is a 
truly sociological analysis of how the 
problem—always and primarily agrarian— 
arose. From this vantage point he de- 
scribes the work of Carranza, Obregon 
and Calles. Two things have motivated 
all sincere revolutionists since Juarez, to 
give the masses land and instruction which 
would enable them to hold the land and 
use it effectively. All the counter revo- 
lutions, including those of Dias, Huerta, 
and the one now in process, have aimed 
at the checking of this program. The 
church, the chief economic exploiter of the 
people, has always been against the legit- 
imate revolution and has supported the 


counter revolution. Calles was the em- 
bodiment of the new Mexican revolution- 
ary idealism and Portes Gil is following in 
his footsteps. Allowing for some possible 
exaggeration of viewpoint, this is a remark- 
able book, vivid, forceful and fundamental, 
and it should be translated into English. - 
The Mexican government has begun, 
under the new regime, to publish its 
documents relative to important national 
issues, carefully edited and explained. 
Gonzalez Roa’s Fundamental Problems of 
the Present in Mexico is a carefully prepared 
treatise on the petroleum and land ques- 
tions, from the standpoints of law, 
economics, and national policy. The 
land problem is the more fundamental of 
the two, although it gets less attention 
from the press. It is discussed here not 
only from the standpoint of Mexican 
history, but also in the light of the 
experience of other countries, including 
the United States and Argentina. The 
Relations of Mexico with the Vatican, edited 
by Ramirez Cabafias, presents the docu- 
ments in this historic case, with an 
interpretation of the legal and social 
policy pursued by the Mexican govern- 
ment. Julio Fingerit’s Discussion of the 
Clerical Problem in Mexico is an Argentine 
review of this question and its viewpoint 
is indicated by the statement (p. 22) 
that ‘“The church promises heaven to the 
poor, but keeps for itself the riches of the 
earth.’’ The style is lively and the analy- 
sis piquant. 


IV 


The Spanish-Americans are also think- 
ing seriously about the more technical 
problems of social reconstruction. Na- 
politano’s Contemporary Social Legisla- 
tion tells what is being done and what 
should be done in social legislation in 
Argentina, especially in the fields of 
social hygiene, agrarian and national 
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economic policies, taxation, and the 
protection of the laboring classes. The 
cost of living in Buenos Aires is dis- 
cussed and analyzed and methods of 
increasing productivity are suggested. 
Another book by Palacios, Fatigue and 
Its Social Consequences, is an able summary 
of the best findings in the scientific study 
of this subject throughout the world. 
There is an interesting story connected 
with this book. As a graduate student 
some thirty years ago, Palacios presented 
a doctor’s dissertation on this theme at 
the University of Buenos Aires and it was 
rejected, only my old friend Dr. Raimundo 
Wilmart, who had known Marx and 
Engles in his youth, voting for its accept- 
ance. But Palacios published his work 
and prepared another dissertation. The 
present volume is its latest revised form. 
It has had great influence upon social 
thought and legislation in Argentina. 
The Rights of Man and the Rights of Hunger, 
by Julio Senador Gémez is a Spanish trea- 
tise on the single tax. The author is 
familiar with the leading writings of 
the world, including those of the United 
States, on this question. The book is 
particularly interesting to non-Spanish 
readers because it gives so many details 
regarding large landholdings and inequali- 
ties in taxation in Spain during the last 
two centuries or so. There is no sparing 
of the rod in the verbal chastisement of 
our capitalistic system and present govern- 
mental policies. The author does not 
believe the politics of the last 150 years 
has made for democracy, but for a new 
enslavement of the masses by the capi- 
talistic classes. Especially was this the 
result of the French revolution. 


V 


The present is a period of stress and 


transition in Latin America. The various 
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republics are emerging from their chaotic 
periods, and some of them even from the 
early formative periods. But they are 
also coming face to face with the economic 
and political problems of a nevs world 
order, as well as with their own internal 
adjustment problems. They are seeking 
orientation. There is a society of young 
intellectuals in Buenos Aires, the Nucleo 
Diogenes, whose members are thinking 
out a social philosophy for the future 
guidance of themselves, their country, 
and mankind. The preliminary statement 
of this philosophy appears in Idario 
Nuclear. They wish to orient life, law, 
religion, industry, the state, education, 
esthetics, and ethics on the basis of a 
socialized outlook upon life and from the 
standpoint of mutual responsibility and 
codperation. There is much that is 
mystical and metaphysical in this state- 
ment of their viewpoint and aims, but it 
has a wholesome purpose and it counts 
among its adherents some of the brighter 
young minds of the nation. The country 
that has a well organized group of young 
men with such ideals and outlook is 
bound to find a place in the future civiliza- 
tion of the world. Part of the content is 
a revaluation of the work of leading 
Argentine thinkers and artists in the light 
of these new ideals. 

Symptomatic also of the new outlook 
in Spanish America is Ramiro Guerra’'s 
Quarter of a Century of Cuban Evolution. It 
is a popular work telling in words and 
pictures some of the most outstanding 
items of progress in that country. 
Guerra’s Cuba in International Life is a 
brochure in support of the Cuban policy of 
a wider participation in international 
political affairs, especially the league of 
nations. Guerra sees no conflict between 
recognizing as legitimate the interest of 
the United States in a Cuban base for the 
protection of her interests in the Carribean 
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and an independent Cuban policy with 
regard to world affairs. Another Cuban, 
Juan D. Byrne, sounds the note of a Cuban 
renaissance in his Verba Patriae. Here 
also we find a long eulogy of the Cuban 
national hero Marti and one of the most 
generous appreciations of Roosevelt and 
his relations with Cuba anywhere to be 
met with. He also touches upon the 
problem of immigration, which is becom- 
ing a serious one for the West Indies. 
Aleman Bolafios’ Journalism and Jour- 
nalists affords an interesting introduction 
to the problems, methods, limitations 
and achievements of journalism in Latin 
America. The author sees the profession 
as a social one and recognizes the moral 
responsibility of the writer for the periodi- 
cal press. 

We must close this review with a touch 
of sadness as well as with a ray of light, 
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for Wapnir’s The Shadow of Imperialism 
affords us both. It is primarily the story 
of the life of a young son of the rich, 
Victor Ratl de la Torre, who took up the 
cause of the oppressed classes in his native 
Peru and was imprisoned and banished. 
De la Torre is now a student of economics 
and politics at the University of London, 
preparing himself to fight the battle 
intelligently instead of blindly and emo- 
tionally as has so long been the method of 
radicals. There is much need for the 
emancipation of the working classes in 
Latin America, and even more need for 
their instruction. And there are many 
examples of such militant idealism in all 
of the Latin American republics. What- 
ever may be the case in other parts of the 
world, cynicism has not yet conquered 
romanticism in that part of the western 
hemisphere. 


SOCIAL WORK IN ACTION 


WILEY B. 


Tae Famity Society: Jom Responsisiiiries oF 
Boarp, Starr anp Memogrsuir. By Francis H. 
McLean. New York: American Association for 
Organizing Family Social Work, 1927. 148 
pp. $1.00. 

Mepicat Sociat Cass Recorps, Submitted in the 
1927 Case Competition of the American Associa- 
tion of Hospital Social Workers. Introduction 
by S. P. Breckinridge. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1928. 176 pp. $4.50. 

Interviews: A Strupy or THE Meruops or ANALYSING 
anD Recorpine Sociat Case Worx Intsrviews. 
By a Committee of the Chicago Chapter of the 
American Association of Social Workers. New 
York: American Association of Social Workers, 
1928. 75 pp. $1.00. 

Tae Goat or Soca Worx. By Members of the 
Massachusetts Conference of Social Work Swamp- 
scott, 1925. Edited by Richard C. Cabot. New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin, 1927. 234 pp. 

Cunics, Hosprrats anp Hearrn Centers. By 
Michael M. Davis. New York: Harpers, 1927. 


546 pp. 


SANDERS 


Crry Hearts ApministraTion. By Carl E. McCombs 
New York: Macmillan, 1927. 524 pp. 


At last a successful executive of wide 
experience in social work has written a 
remarkably clear-cut and accurate analysis 
of the detailed organization and adminis- 
tration of a family welfare society. In 
The Family Society Mr. McLean in authori- 
tative and exhaustive detail describes 
from the administrative viewpoint every 
phase of the work of the private family 
agency, and presents the duties and respon- 
sibilities of each of the constituent mem- 
bers, from the casually contributing and 
perhaps indifferent member on the outer 
circumference, to the general secretary 
at the center. The study is remarkable 
for its unity. The functions of each 
committee or board, and the work of each 
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staff member, are presented not as detached 
units, but as interrelated and effective 
elements of a vital concern. Constant 
stress is laid upon the fact that the success 
of the agency depends upon the nature and 
quality of the personal relationships, upon 
the interplay of personalities. The latter 
part of the study is taken up with an able 
presentation of the relationship of the 
family society to other social agencies, to 
the central council or community chest, to 
the community in general, and finally its 
relationship to the American Association 
for Organizing Family Social Work. 
In brief, therefore, it may be said that 
whether it is to be used as a handbook 
or guide by the various officials connected 
with the family society, or whether it is 
to be used as a textbook on the administra- 
tive aspects of family case work, Mr. Mc- 
Lean’s study is a distinct and valuable 
contribution to the field of social work. 
To the family social worker discouraged 
with years of apparently fruitless efforts 
to render order out of chaotic family 
relationships with families which seem 
never able to get anywhere, and to the 
teacher of case work disillusioned in the 
impossible attempt to teach an adequate 
technique with the usual type of case 
records (usually by pointing out what the 
social worker might have done instead of 
what she actually did), this group of five 
Medical Social Case Reeords, illustrative 
of the best work in this field, comes as a 
veritable inspiration. This study marks 
the emergence of case work from that 
period where the visitor spent most of 


_ her time psychologically, and sometimes, 


physically, wandering around in a circle, 
and introduces a new period where the 
worker apparently knows where she is 
going, and wastes no effort getting there. 

The first of these records, the prize- 
winner submitted by Miss Gertrude Ten- 
nant, of the Mayo Clinic, Rochester, 
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Minn., is easily the best, not only from 
the standpoint of technique and successful 
outcome in face of the most difficult 
obstacles, but also from the standpoint of 
showing the vital need of social work 
with hospital cases. A young Ukrainian 
woman thirty years old, unable to speak 
English, and without adequate funds 
for treatment, registers at the Mayo 
Clinic. For five years she had been a 
chronic, helpless invalid, with ankylosis 
of both elbows and wrist joints; also of 
right hip and knee joint. All the surgeons 
could hope to do was to resection her 
right arm so that she could feed herself 
and write,—nothing more. The patient's 
gtave medical condition was further 
complicated by the fact that she had 
through her long period of helplessness 
“lost all initiative and interest in life. 
She did not expect ever to be able to help 
herself, and had lost all desire to become 
anormal person. She was like a helpless 
animal.’’ Through a remarkable series 
of operations over a period of about a 
year, the patient was enabled to use both 
arms, and even to walk a quarter of a 
mile at a time. Outstanding as was the 
skill of the surgeon in this case, the 
successful efforts of the hospital social 
worker in building up the patient’s morale, 
instilling new ambition into her, and 
faith in her own possibilities, merits 
equal praise. Through the combination 
of the medical technique and that of the 
social worker, a result was achieved which 
neither could have secured alone. Such 
a case is an unanswerable argument in 
favor of hospital social work. The other 
cases, while interesting, are hardly up to 
the standards of the first. The last case 
illustrates a rare achievement in social 
case work, namely, the rehabilitation of 
a drug addict, 

From time immemorial interviewing in 
social case work has been regarded as an 
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art, and while great emphasis has been 
placed upon the results or facts gained 
from an interview, little attempt has been 
made to analyse the psychological proc- 
esses involved in the give and take of 
conversation between social worker and 
client, to see how the information was 
obtained, or the codperation of the client 
assured. A thoughtful group of young 
social workers in Chicago now attempts 
to turn the cold light of science, especially, 
psychology, upon the interview, in order 
to develop a ‘psychological technique 
growing out of and adapted to case work."’ 
Twelve interviews are submitted in this 
analysis of Interviews, not as perfect pieces 
of work but “‘rather as isolated bits of 
laboratory material in the rough.’’ In 
most instances the interviews are given in 
both narrative and in dialogue form. The 
dialogues are pure drama. Especially 
evident in the first three interviews is the 
skill with which Miss J. maneuvers the 
psychopathic husband into agreeing upon 
a course of action predetermined by the 
worker. The man is no match in such 
a word-fencing contest. One can not 
escape the conviction in reading these 
interviews, however, that no matter to 
what extent the interview is dissected into 
its various psychological elements, the 
success of the interview depends in its 
final analysis upon the personality of 
the worker, and upon the subtle interplay 
of personalities, which is the essence of 
art, not science. It is difficult to imagine 
another worker than Miss J. using the 
same questions and answers in the dia- 
logues, and securing the same response. 
Such attempts to analyse interviews are 
quite suggestive and may prove definitely 
helpful in the case of experienced workers 
in revising their own technique, but it is 
difficult to see how it can be applied in 
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training new workers or made of practical 
value forthe rank and file of family 
visitors. 

As Dr. Cabot points out in his intro- 
duction to The Goal of Social Work, the great 
majority of papers and addresses on social 
work deal with the means to ends, rather 
than with the goals themselves. In view 
of this fact the Massachusetts Conference 
of Social Work in 1925 decided to devote 
its entire program to the topic: ‘‘What is 
the goal of Social Work?"’ and the present 
volume is made up of the various addresses 
made at the conference on this topic. In 
order to keep the discussion within bounds 
and to prevent duplication, the goals are 
divided into four parts, the goal of social 
work tor children, for adults, for the aged, 
and for social workers in training, while 
the final chapter is an address on Christian 
Charity, by the President of the Confer- 
ence, Dr. Cabot. As one might expect 
from such a series of addresses, there does 
not seem to be any unified and definite 
goal, each social worker having his own 
conception as to ultimate aims. The 
enfranchisement of personality, the truly 
democratic community, the quest for truth 
and beauty, directing the urge-to-be-great, 
the quest to find the life of God in the souls 
of men, and freedom, are some of the 
goals set forth. The entire emphasis is 
placed upon personal adjustments, rather 
than upon changes in social organization. 
All practical objectives for social workers 
are carefully avoided. 

Owing to the great increase in the num- 
ber of out-patient clinics in the United 
States and the number of patients receiving 
such services within the past few years, 
as well as to the rapid technical develop- 
ment in this field, the book on Dispensaries 
by Davis and Warner, published in 1918, 
is now out of date, and the present volume 
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on Clinics, Hospitals and Health Centers 
takes its place. Some idea of the rather 
technical nature of the treatment of the 
subject may be gained from a glance at 
the table of contents which shows that 
the book is divided into five sections, as 
follows: 1. Medical Practice in Hospital 
and Clinic; 2. Scope of Clinic Service; 
3. Management of Patients; 4. General 
Administrative Technique; 5. Special 
Technique for Particular Clinics. While 
this veritable encyclopedia of information 
about clinics and hospitals is primarily 
of interest to the medical profession, it 
should prove of interest and value to 
social workers, especially those chapters 
describing the work of dental clinics, 


venereal clinics, surgical clinics and gen- 
eral health clinics. 

In this same connection, attention must 
be called to another outstanding work on 
health administration, namely City Health 
‘ Administration, by C. E. McCombs, of the 
New York Bureau of Municipal Research. 
While the book as a whole is a highly 
specialized treatment of the work of a 
municipal health department, there are a 
number of chapters of particular signifi- 
cance for social workers, such as those 
describing the ‘‘place of municipal health 
service in the field of public welfare,”’ 
“‘child hygiene and public health nurs- 
ing,’ “public health education,’’ and 
others. 


THE TRIALS OF LABOR 


HARRY M. CASSIDY 


American Lasor Dynamics. By J. B. S. Hardman. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1928. 432 pp. 
InpustriaL Retations in THE CHicaco Buripine 
Trapes. By R. E. Montgomery. Chicago: 

University of Chicago Press, 1927. 340 pp. 

Tae Worxers’ (Communist) Party aNp AMERICAN 
Trape Unions. By David M. Schneider. Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins Press, 1928. 117 pp. 

Tue Income AND Sranparp oF Livine or UNsKILLED 
Workers 1n Carcaco. By Leila Houghteling. 

Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1927. 
224 Pp. 

Wace Earnino Grats iy Cincinnati. By Frances 
Ivins Rich. Cincinnati: Helen §S. Trounstine 
Foundation, 1927. 111 pp. 

Juventiz Emptoyment AND Lasor Mositity IN THE 
Business Cyciz. By Maurice B. Hexter. Boston: 
Massachusetts Child Labor Committee, 1927. 


III pp. 

The first three of these books discuss 
issues that are of vital importance to 
American trade unionism. American Labor 
Dynamics is frankly concerned with the 
chronic question of the sympathetic 
student of labor—what is wrong with the 
American labor movement? According 


to the preface it is ‘‘the result of a group 
study of the American labor scene in the 
momentous decade since the R 
World War . . as it presents itself 
to the sympathetically interested observer 
and to the active, yet sufficiently objective, 
participant.’’ Edited by J. B. S. Hard- 
man, editor of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers’ journal Advance, the book con- 
sists of articles by 32 well known students 
of labor and labor leaders, including Leo 
Wolman, John Brophy, Broadus Mitchell, 
Paul Wander, Sumner H. Slichter, A. J. 
Muste, Sidney Hillman, Willard E. 
Atkins, and James H. Maurer. The 
excellence of the book is indicated by the 
quality of its authorship. 

It is in the issues and problems of the 
post-war period that the authors are 
primarily interested. They disavow any 
intention of sketching in detail the last 
ten years of labor history. Why is labor 
organization in the coal industry in a 
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precarious position, they ask. Is all 
well with the strong and prosperous 
building trades unions? Why has union- 
ism failed so signally in the textile indus- 
try and what are the prospects for the 
future? Do industrial welfare and 
company union plans represent serious 
threats to organized labor? Are the 
traditional methods of ‘‘business union- 
ism"’ suitable to cope with the new 
problems and conditions which labor 
faces today? What is there to be said for 
and against labor banking, union-manage- 
ment codperation, non-partisan political 
policy, the workers’ education movement, 
and other policies and practices that are 
now being followed by A. F. of L. unions? 
On some points they suggest positive 
programs. Mr. Hardman, for example, 
in several fascinating chapters, outlines 
possible methods of organization that 
involve an advanced technique of propa- 
ganda and that are revolutionary as 
compared with traditional procedure. 

The great merit of this book is that it 
is immensely provocative of thought. It 
is a challenge to those who are complacent 
about the present status of the American 
labor movement. It presents modern 
issues admirably and should rank as one 
of the most important labor documents 
issued in many years. To the extent that 
it reaches the right audience, the leaders 
and the rank and file of organized labor, 
it may do a great deal to stimulate dis- 
satisfaction with things as they are and 
thus to reinvigorate a labor movement 
that has been suffering severely from 
respectable middle age. 

Mr. Montgomery, in an able study of 
the Chicago building trades, points out 
that for many years prior to 1900 the 
trade unions were strongly organized, 
while the employers were not, and that 
labor controlled the building situation. 
fn a series of strikes about 1900 the power 
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of the unions was broken and for the 
succeeding decade the organized employers 
were in control. From rg11 until 1921 
there was strong and centralized organiza- 
tion on both sides, while since the Landis 
arbitration award of 1921 there has been 
only partial organization. Mr. Mont- 
gomery concludes that the most satisfac- 
tory conditions for all concerned— 
employers, workers and the public— 
prevailed when there was collective 
bargaining between well organized groups. 
Even during this period, however, there 
were many abuses, such as jurisdictional 
disputes, sympathetic strikes, make-work 
rules, monopolistic agreements between 
employers and unions, and graft assess- 
ments. The cost of these was passed on 
to the public in the form of higher build- 
ing charges. Many abuses have con- 
tinued to the present, in spite of the Landis 
award, which was designed to purge the 
industry of evil, and the intervention of a 
citizens’ committee which has in many 
instances supported open-shop conditions 
as a guarantee against the exactions of 
powerful union leaders. The Chicago 
crafts have followed policies of ‘‘more 
here and now,” with little regard for 
larger values in the labor movement. 
The story is a drab one of the operation 
of enlightenend—or unenlightened—self- 
interest in the world of labor. Can trade 
unions with such objectives hope to gain 
the confidence of the public, or even to 
retain the loyalty of their own members 
when circumstances make it impossible 
for them to deliver the goods? This is 
one of the fundamental questions which 
Mr. Montgomery's excellent book raises. 

The Communist menace has been a fav- 
orite theme of trade union leaders on many 
occasions since the war. In Mr. Schnei- 
der’s study appear good and sufficient 
reasons for these periodical explosions. 
A handful of Communists, organized in 
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the Workers’ Party and the Trade Union 
Educational League, have attempted since 
about 1921 to “‘bore from within’’ various 
American unions and gain control. Too 
few to present a distinctive Communist 
opposition to administration forces, they 
have frequently allied themselves with 
oppositionists and malcontents of ail 
descriptions and made it their chief 
business to cause trouble for conservative 
officials. One union, the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers, they disrupted. 
In the few others where they had succeeded 
in gaining any influence whatsoever they 
were uniformly defeated and discredited 
by 1927. In spite of their resounding 
phrases and brave predictions the Com- 
munists have had little influence upon the 
trade union movement. A corollary that 
might be drawn from Mr. Schneider's 
study is that prominent leaders have been 
unduly alarmed about the Left Wing 
threat to their authority. The book is 
chiefly interesting, perhaps, as a study in 
union politics. It appears that in the 
trade union world, as elsewhere, adminis- 
tration forces cling tenaciously to office 
and that they use machine methods to guar- 
antee their hold upon power. One wishes 
that Mr. Schneider had succeeded in 
unearthing the stories of these Communist 
inspired political squabbles in more detail. 
His chapters are, on the whole, inconclu- 
sive and apparently incomplete. 
The books by Miss Houghteling and 


Miss Rich are useful contributions to 
standard of living literature. The find- 
ings of both authors confirm the results 
of many other investigations, that the 
incomes of large numbers of wage-earners 
are insufficient to provide them with 
decent standards of living. Miss Hough- 
teling, after a careful study of data for the 
year 1924 obtained from 467 families of 
unskilled workers in Chicago, found that 
two-thirds of the families the earnings of 
the chief wage-earner fell below the 
allowances for relief granted by Chicago 
charity organizations under the ‘‘standard 
budget’’ system, and that in about half 
of the families total family earnings fell 
below these amounts. Miss Rich con- 
cludes from her study of about 500 work- 
ing girls in Cincinnati that a large per- 
centage receive less than a living wage 
and that “low wages are at the basis of 
many of the difficult social problems with 
which the Y. W. C. A. and other institu- 
tions are dealing.”’ 

In Mr. Hexter’s little book, which 
represents a vast amount of careful statisti- 
cal work, an attempt is made to devise 
an index of employment for children in 
Massachusetts and to point out that the 
same can be done for other parts of the 
United States. The study shows that in 
Massachusetts there has been a pronounced 
correlation between juvenile employment 
and the movement of the business 
cycle. 


THE BUILDING OF CULTURES AND OTHER STORIES 


L. L. BERNARD 


Our Premistoric Ancestors. By H. F. Cleland. 
New York: Coward-McCann, Inc., 1928. xviii 
+379 pp. $5.00. 

Pamrtive Man: His Essentiat Quesr. By John 
Murphy. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1927. xiv + 332 pp. 


Iraty Berorz tHe Romans. By David Randall- 
Maclver. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1928. 159 pp. 

Tas Veromian Ace. By R. S. Conway. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1928. xii + 
162 pp. $2.50. 
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Forxtorge iv THe Enouss anp Scorriss Bauvaps. 
By L. C. Wimberly. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1928. xiii + 466 pp. $5.00. 

Wrrencrarr iv Orp anp New Enotanp. By Geo. 
Lyman Kittredge. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1928. v + 641 pp. $6.00. 

Corron Marner, Keeper or THE Purrran Conscience. 
By R. and L. Boas. New York: Harper and Bros., 
1928. xi+ 271 pp. $3.50. 

Mopern Caprratism. By Henry See. New York: 
Harper and Bros., 1928. xvi + 225 pp. 

Tue History or British Crvmization. By Esmé 
Wingfield-Stratford. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 
1928. 2vols. xxii + 1332 pp. $12.00. 

Tas American Expsrmment. By Bernard Fay. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1929. v + 264 pp. 
$2.75. 

ENVIRONMENT AND Racz. By Griffith Taylor. New 
York: Oxford University Press., 1927. xv + 
354 PP- 

Tae Paysicat Basis or Society. By Carl Kelsey. 
Rev. ed. New York: Appleton, 1928. xxii + 
526 pp. $3.50. 

Urnan Sociorocy. By Nels Anderson and E. C. 
Lindeman. New York: Knopf, 1928. xlvi + 
414 Pp- 

Tae Burtpine or Currurss. By Roland B. Dixon. 
New York: Scribner, 1928. x + 312 pp. $4.00. 





One of the most active phases of socio- 
logical investigation today is in the field 
of culture. This activity is bringing 
sociology into close contact with such 
neighboring fields as archaeology, anthro- 
pology, folklore, economic history, cul- 
ture history, and demography, with the 
best possible results in cross fertilization 
of the hitherto rather over-segregated 
sciences. 


I 


Our Prehistoric Ancestors is one of the 
most attractive and useful books so far 
written in this field. It is one of the 
few shorter treatises that gives adequate 
attention to the bronze and iron ages, so 
often neglected in comparison with the 
stone ages. Nearly half of the volume is 
given to the metal periods. It is also 
abundantly illustrated with photographs 
and drawings of the latest and the best old 
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finds in material culture of all epochs. 
The material culture is also well supple- 
mented by accounts of the non-material] 
culture, bringing the whole down to the 
close of the second age of iron. The 
descent charts are particularly good. 
This is a splendid book for the general 
reader as well as for elementary reference. 
Murphy's Primitive Man is almost the 
opposite in method. It attempts to give 
the psychology and philosophy—some- 
times the sociology—of primitive culture. 
The author sees a general trend in all 
culture toward integration—of behavior, 
of thought, of personality. There is not 
much primary concern with the concrete 
data of culture and most of the citations 
are to secondary sources. The book aims 
at generalization rather than description. 
The central thesis is that culture evolves 
from the instinctive and unconscious to 
the rational and intellectually organized. 
Levy Bruhl’s thesis of primitive logic is 
refuted and explained. Religion, taboo, 
magic, and polity are the fields chosen 
for the illustration of the author's argu- 
ment. The theory of instinct is naively 
British. The book as a whole is by no 
means a disappointment, in spite of its 
generality, but it is not for the beginner. 
The author is learned and many of his 
generalizations show great insight into 
the significance and method of cultural 
evolution. 





II 


Italy before the Romans is a study of the 
bronze and iron ages in Italy from 1000 to 
500 B.C. It is very interesting and very 
authoritative. The content is limited 
almost entirely to material culture, but it 
gives an excellent geographico-techno- 
logical and demographic background to 
the student of non-material cultures, 
especially for central Italy. Conway's 
Vergilian Age is a somewhat disconnected 
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group of essays on a particular phase of 
culture during a limited historic period. 
Much space is given to the region of cen- 
tral Italy where Vergil grew up and to its 
folklore, historic events, and geography. 
There are also intensely interesting peeps 
into the private life of distinguished and 
interesting personalities, as well as dis- 
cussions of literary art. The book is 
somewhat episodical, but quite interesting. 


Ill 


Folklore is always fascinating, and 
Professor Wimberly has made his volume 
scholarly as well as entertaining. There 
is a foreword by Hutton Webster, col- 
league of the author, who combines an 
interest in folklore with sociology. This 
volume is a most valuable contribution to 
the origins and early beliefs in the fields 
of religion and magic in the countries 
concerned, with numerous suggestions 
regarding their survivals into the present. 
Thus it is in effect a sort of introduction 
to early social theory and social metho- 
dology, for primitive religion and magic 
implied, sometimes stated, theories of 
social relations and of social control. 
Another volume is to follow dealing with 
early rites and ceremonies. Here is most 
excellent material for the sociologist who 
is seeking to portray the origins of the 
present. Perhaps even more profoundly 
interesting and challenging to the social 
psychologist is Kittredge’s super-scholarly 
work on Witchcraft. There are almost as 
many pages of notes as of text and the book 
looks as if it might have been the work of 
a lifetime. Curiously enough, perhaps 
with a note of cynicism, the author 
reminds the reader that he does not him- 
self believe in witches. Professor Kit- 
tridge has made the psychology of the 
witchcraft persecutions stand out with 
a clearness that a trained, social psychol- 


ogist might envy. The massed up data, 
case upon case, always interestingly and 
Opportunely reported, proves that at 
least some professors of English are 
masters of the pen as well as of the critic’s 
scalpel. This is not, of course, a socio- 
logical treatise—it is a study in folklore— 
but it is a book which will live. Much 
more intimate and chatty is the Boas book 
on Cotton Mather, but the psychological 
insight into character and motivation is 
not less profound. The theories of Cotton 
Mather peep out of the pages only inci- 
dentally, but when one has read to the 
end he feels that he has looked into the 
soul of the man. And he turns from him, 
not with traditional hostility or intoler- 
ance because he could believe in witchcraft 
and was New England's ‘‘wise fool,”’ 
but with sympathy and sadness that a 
man could work so hard (he wrote 382 
books and pamphlets), pray so earnestly, 
be so sincere and consecrated to the good 
of mankind—as he saw it—and yet leave 
so little of permanent value to his credit. 
There is a profound sociological challenge 
here, which the reading of such books by 
the sociologists might quicken into con- 
structive programs for the control and 
correction of the psycho-social environ- 
ments that produce Cotton Mathers. 


IV 


From folklore to Modern Capitalism is 
somewhat of a cultural leap, but the book 
ismisnamed. It should be the Economics 
of Modern Commercialism. The treat- 
ment is brief, but incisive. It is historical 
rather than sociological like the earlier 
work of Hobson. The present book is a 
good introduction to the rise of modern 
capitalism. There is also a minor human 
interest in the pictures and some accounts 
of the leading financial figures of the 
time. 
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V 


Wingfield-Stratford’s History of British 
Civilization is the most conspicuous at- 
tempt to make British culture intelligible 
since the writings of Macaulay and Green. 
It is really an important work. It lacks 
the rotund omniscient vitality of the 
genius of Macaulay and something of the 
clear lucidity of Green, but it has a virtue 
of comprehensiveness and balance largely 
wanting to both of them. It is the history 
of British civilization as a whole, begin- 
ning with the stone ages and coming down 
to the throes of the present struggle for 
Empire. Also, it is neither a ‘Whig 
pamphlet’ nor a political history, after 
the manner of Freeman. Here are all 
aspects of culture. The first of the four 
books is called Catholic Civilization, and 
the second Protestant Civilization. The 
growth of towns, commerce, the new 
learning, theology, the Protestant pen- 
chant for trade, and even the domestic 
affairs of Henry, the erstwhile Defender of 
the Faith, come in for notice. The third 
book, The Oligarchy, is the history of the 
economic foundations of an empire, and 
of a prose age and a growing republican- 
ism. The last book, The Machine Age, 
records the struggle of victorian liberalism 
with and for imperialism. The author 
does not shrink at the task of stating the 
facts as they are in the great British 
pageant, even though he loves British 
civilization dearly and believes that it is 
fittest to lead the world. Along with 
this faith there is an undertone of recogni- 
tion, so often heard now in British voices, 
half indicating that they believe the cold, 
sad autumn days have come and that thei 
civilization, like that of the other em- 
pires, will sooner or later be a matter of 
record. It is a great drama told by a 
man who sees the dramatic possibilities 
and not infrequently realizes them. If 
he could have marshalled the objective 


phraseology of, say, Taine, to support 
and embody his conceptions he would 
have produced a literary masterpiece to 
match that of Gibbon. As it is, it is a 
book of great merit, one of the ablest 
studies of the complete development of a 
civilization as culture in all of its leading 
aspects. Bernard Fay’s The American 
Experiment is greatly inferior in compari- 
son. This author appears to have little 
first-hand knowledge of us. One should 
know a country very well before he 
attempts to generalize it sociologically. 
Fay explains almost every thing in 
American life and history in terms of a 
supposed instinct of patriotism and a 
reputed historical tradition of federalism. 
He discovers an American race and finds 
that we are ruled by a crowd psychology. 
His biology is as poor as his sociology and 
political interpretation. He is a little 
better when he describes the superficial 
aspects of our universities, press, and 
religious life. But almost nowhere does 


he penetrate into the real inwardness of 
things American. The book is not with- 
out interesting and worth-while passages, 
but few busy persons can afford to read it 
while there are so many better books. 


VI 


With these descriptive type studies of 
culture behind us, we may now examine 
some attempts to generalize the factors 
which are active in the production and 
evolution of cultures. Taylor's Exviron- 
ment and Race attacks the question in- 
directly through the study of the determi- 
nants ofrace. In his opinion environment 
holds the key. Starting from Asia as a 
center the races have slowly moved out- 
ward, the weaker ones being crowded 
into the periphery, while the strong ones 
have occupied the good places of the earth 
and have elaborated their cultures there. 
As an Australian, the author has a practi- 
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cal objective in mind. He seeks to devise 
a cultural-race formula for determining 
what parts of the earth may yet absorb 
larger populations and develop superior 
cultures. To this end he makes extended 
analyses of environment in relation torace 
and culture, many of them quantitative in 
form. His strong environmentalism has 
been criticised, as might be expected in 
an age newly emerging from ultra biolo- 
gism, but it may be safely said that in this 
direction, however wabbling some of the 
first steps may be, lies one of the largest 
and most productive journeys in science. 
Kelsey's Physical Basis of Society (revised 
edition) is also largely a study in the 
environmental bases of civilization, from 
geology, germs, and insects to ideals. The 
theme of Kelsey's book is not unlike that 
of Murphy's, but he handles it concretely 
and factually—sometimes smotheringly 
so—tather than abstractly. It is his aim 
to show how the environment has pro- 
duced man and his civilization, and how 
latterly man attempts to understand bim- 
self, his physical world and the cultural 
product, reduce it to principles, and apply 
these principles to the control and better- 
ment of the culture already achieved. 
The task is performed with a good deal of 
skill, and it seems like a quibble to quarrel 
with some rather obvious omissions of 
some of the newer developments of social 
biology and of the literature referring to 
these. The chief criticism of the book, 
however, is that so often it does not rise 
above entomology, geology, biology, and 
Mendelism into a true synthesis and 
reorganization worthy to be called 
sociology. 

Anderson and Lindeman's Urban Sociol- 
ogy is another sort of book, although 
essentially a study of the environmental 
factor in cultural determination. In this 
book the Chicago spirit is largely made 
flesh and the ecological (which is a 


euphemistic way of saying the functionally 
environmental) viewpoint has its day in 
court. The authors are students of the 
life of the city, and keen ones too. They 
divide their treatise into the structure of 
the city, its functions, urban personalities © 
and groups, and social change and the 
impact of the urban environment. Here is 
as neat a convergence of the cultural and 
environmental viewpoints as one can find 
in sociological literature. The first two 
parts correspond to urban geography and 
administration, in conventional parlance, 
but with a decided difference, the main 
item of which is functionality and the 
avoidance of the static. The last two 
parts have decidedly new points of view, 
emphasizing particularly the social psy- 
chology and the institutionalization of the 
city in its different aspects. The book 
is by no means exhaustive, nor is it a 
conventional text. But it is a welcome 
departure from the old urban civics in the 
direction of sociological generalization. 
The Building of Cultures by Dixon is a 
treatise in cultural sociology, growing 
out of the author's study of the data of 
cultural anthropology. It deals primarily 
with environment (which the author 
limits arbitrarily to physical environment), 
invention, diffusion, the trait-complex, 
and culture parallels, with a final chapter 
on the building of cultures. The author is 
particularly critical of the generalizations 
of Wissler and—along with most anthro- 
pologists—minimizes the influence of 
environment. But this does not mean 
that he is a confirmed biological inter- 
pretationist, although he probably inclines 
slightly towards racial interpretation. In 
common with his fraternity, he erects 
culture into an independent entity, 
which he carefully segregates from en- 
vironment [where, in the reviewer's 
opinion (see his Introduction to Social 
Psychology, ch. VI), it should be classified 
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as the social environment] and thus pro- 
duces a sort of ‘‘culture in a vacuum” 
sociology, relieved only by a recognition 
of the importance of invention and of 
physical environment as a conditioning 
factor. His criticisms of the exaggera- 
tions of the physical environmentalists 
is excellent, but the logical opposition he 
creates between environment and culture 
is scarcely justifiable from the standpoint 
of the larger organization of scientific 
methodology. Dr. Dixon is a moderate 
diffusionist and develops the concept of 
invention in relation to culture more 
fully than most anthropologists and in 
much the same way as that followed by 
the reviewer and by Dr. Chapin in his 
recent book, Cultural Change. The work 
is an important contribution to cultural 
sociology as well as to anthropology. 


Tae American Community in Action. Case Stupies 
or American Communitigs. By Jesse Frederick 
Steiner. New York: Holt, 1928. 392 pp. $3.00. 
Students’ Edition $2.40. 


This study of community forces as they 
make for or hinder the adjustment of towns 
to the changing needs brought about by 
commercial, industrial, or social develop- 
ments, fills a big need in the teaching of 
community organization or of social 
problems from the community viewpoint. 
Walter Pettit’s Case Studies in Community 
Organization was a beginning but followed 
lines somewhat different from Steiner's 
interests, namely the experiences of organi- 
zers who were consciously attempting to 
secure community coérdination in certain 
specific organized efforts. Steiner looks 
to the whole community from its settle- 
ment to the present, and in all its socio- 
logical aspects. It is the first attempt at 
an historical and analytical account of 
the adjustment of communities which is 
perhaps the soundest and most profitable 
hypothesis for community development, 
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and the only background for community 
organization efforts that is worthwhile. 

There are twenty communities described 
and analyzed from accounts of graduate 
students of their home communities, each 
combining in himself intimate knowledge 
of the community and adequate training 
in social analysis. The description of 
interplay of social forces makes the text 
more interesting than would have been 
the drier discussion of social conditions 
and problems. Steiner's hypothesis is the 
now familiar one that social problems 
arise partly or largely through the need 
of adjusting social forces to new needs. 
In some cases the stories of the struggle of 
leaders with vision and the progressive 
efforts to overcome the traditional forces 
and to reach a plane of adequate, modern, 
convenient, and happy community life 
read like dramas, and one gets some of the 
interest of a plot. As plots all have the 
same old elements, so Steiner contends that 
the small towns will be found to reveal 
all the typical forces found in cities, and 
the process will be more clearly seen and 
more simply analyzed. 

The need for adjustment has been more 
clearly seen in the case of small towns 
which have failed to maintain their for- 
mer place, and which in some cases have 
passed the point of greatest economic 
development and give a picture occasion- 
ally of the whole cycle of rise and decline. 
They all wished to grow in size and the 
inability to realize their town ambition 
has resulted in instances in long lived and 
apparently hopeless community stagna- 
tion, a sort of community inferiority 
complex. The small size of a city, the 
author points out, is a more serious handi- 
cap now than heretofore because of the 
popular appreciation of the facilities the 
city provides in larger measure: water, 
sewerage, gas, electricity, hospitals, libra- 
ries, etc. 
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In the initial chapter, outlining the 
social theory of the text, the author argues 
well that disorganization is not a catas- 
trophe, or even a phenomenon to be 
avoided if, as usual, it is an essential part 
of the process of readjustment and pre- 
cedes organization on a basis more ade- 
quate for present and future community 
life. Likewise the remark that comes out 
of his attitude of common sense toward 
community relations will meet with 
approval from everyone not too much 
influenced by the prevalent cry of co- 
Speration and coérdination, namely that 
divisions within a community do not 
necessarily constitute a regrettable situa- 
tion. They are universal, inevitable and 
at certain times and in certain ways quite 
desirable. To abhor them and to restrict 
the right to organize is for the author 
unthinkable. Every town or village, or 
even that despised part of town ‘‘over 
the railroad tracks,’’ no matter how 
unified it may seem, has its factions, its 
struggles for status. Community organi- 
zation is as much a matter of struggle to 
be different—even better than—as it is 
an effort to get together. The unity of 
some of the communities was manifest 
only in their conflicts with the outside 
world. 


One would say from reading these case 


studies that all institutions seem to be 
means of integration or of splitting apart. 
The church for example, sometimes is 
the medium through which a larger social 
unit is first achieved, often it is the chief 
obstacle to coGperative action. Recrea- 
tional activities, a new school, the com- 
mon desire for college training, civic 
effort for a postoffice or town improve- 
ments, neighborly codperation in haying 
time or taking care of the sick, and 
especially a crisis such as the Civil or 
World War—these brought about integra- 
tion on a wider, more practicable basis, 


but recreation, civics, a war, political 
issues, early marriages, differences in racial 
composition, absentee ownership, these 
on occasions frustrated all efforts to 
coérdinate the social forces of given towns. 
The young folk are usually a strong force 
for readjustment on a bigger basis, movies, 
autos, and particularly broad-minded 
leaders are likewise. Apparently a great 
deal depends on the social and codpera- 
tive habits established early in the develop- 
ment of a town. 

There is good source material in the 
book in convenient form and interestingly 
told, little theory, but a profitable hypoth- 
esis that focuses each of the twenty 
descriptions on one approach to com- 
munity organization study. 

LeRoy E. Bowman. 


Columbia University. 


Sociat Work AND THE TRAINING oF SociaL WorKERs. 
By Sydnor H. Walker. Chapel Hill: University 
of North Carolina Press, 1928. 241 pp. $2.00. 


Miss Walker sets out to produce a valid 
lay opinion of social work and the 
professional workers who now carry it 
on. Not being a social worker she has 
not the peculiar vocabulary and cannot 
talk the patois of the workers themselves. 
Her language is limited to plain United 
States. And not being a_ theoretical 
sociologist either, she is denied that rare 
faculty in five-dollar phrases of which so 
much doctorial philosophizing is com- 
posed. But making due allowances for 
these frailties, Miss Walker has set forth 
an estimate of social work and the worker 
which is by all odds the best statement 
now extant. If it has a weakness of any 
sort, it may be said to be that she is over 
generous to the worker, excusing some 
inefficiencies and incapacities on the score 
of good intent. 

What, then, is social work? Obviously 
it is whatever a social worker does. And 
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this would not be far from the average 
citizen's conclusions on the subject. Miss 
Walker gets at it by inquiring what 
motives inspire its support. She dis- 
covers the social worker to be a poorly 
trained, poorly paid and near-sighted 
individual, engaged almost exclusively 
in some variety of case work with indi- 
viduals or in group work with a recrea- 
tional, educational or civic object. This 
individual is thinking and talking pro- 
gtams of prevention but in practice he is 
confining his efforts to the ‘‘adjustment of 
men to their environment."’ 

After a careful weighing of the practical 
basis of social work, its underlying 
motives, and the sources of its financial 
support, Miss Walker's analysis turns to 
objectives. Here she finds that a con- 


structive program for normal citizenship 
is not usually thought of as falling within 
the scope of social work. It is the un- 
fortunate, the defective, the underpriv- 
ileged who make up the grist. 


Indeed 
the social worker is a sort of line-man, 
constantly making repairs and in many 
instances, perhaps, helping to retain and 
to perpetuate social equipment that had 
better be sent to the scrap. 

Social work as Miss Walker views it 
from the detached position of the observer, 
is an art rather than a science. It is 
supported by those who do ,\ot experience 
it: and those supporters for the most part 


THE FAMILY IN 
ERNEST R. 


With the avalanche of books on family 
life coming from the publishers, there is 
risk of the social worker neglecting the 
valuable material that appears in pam- 
phlet form, representing special investiga- 
tions concerning marriage, parenthood, 
and family relationships. 

The Meaning of Euthenics. By Helen 
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are unwilling that it should do more than 
seek to readjust the individual who is out 
of tune with his surroundings. The 
worker struggles toward a community- 
wide program of betterment, while the 
public seems satisfied with charity. 

Regarding the social worker herself, 
Miss Walker uncovers an interesting 
situation as to training, compensation, and 
stick-to-it-iveness at the job. Most 
workers even now can claim no train- 
ing beyond apprenticeship. Professional 
training is limited for the most part to 
courses in case work; but there is a tend- 
ency to codrdinate social work training 
with the university. Compensation is 
poorer than the profession of teaching in 
the grades of the public schools; and the 
turn-over in employment is exceedingly 
high. The women outnumber the men 
in the ratio of about ten to one. 

The student will find a valuable ap- 
praisal in this book. The executive and 
the field worker may see in it as in a 


_ mirror the picture of their respective 


fields of activity. The public spirited 
citizen, in particular the welfare director, 
will find in it the answer to many cf the 
queries and paradoxes that beset him as 
he watches the new activity of social 
work struggle toward a professional 
footing. 
Rosert W. Ketso. 
Boston Council of Social Agencies. 


PAPER COVER 


GROVES 


Drusilla Lockwood, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.: 
Vassar College, 1929, 34 pp. This con- 
tains a philosophy of life which is making 
the Vassar experiment so significant. 

A Study of Divorce and its Causation in 
Douglas County, Nebraska. By T. Earl 
Sullenger, Omaha: The University of 
Omaha, 1927, 15 pp. The divorce prob- 
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lem can never be understood until we have 
a great quantity of material such as this. 


“Social Psychology and Human 
Values.’’ By Floyd H. Allport, Re- 
printed from The International Journal of 
Ethics, Vol. XX XVIII, No. 4, July, 1928, 
pp. 369-388. The contributions of Pro- 
fessor Allport are always welcomed by 
the student of human experience. 

Eugenic Sterilization in California: 
“Marriage Rates of the Psychotic.” 
Reprinted from the Journal of Nervous and 
Mental Disease, Vol. 68, No. 1, July, 1928, 
pp. 17-27; ‘Fecundity of the Insane.’ 
Reprinted from the Journal of Heredity, 
Washington, D. C., Vol. XIX, No. 2, 
February, 1928, pp. 73-82; ‘‘Menstruation 
and Salpingectomy among the Feeble- 
minded.’’ Reprinted from The Pedagogical 
Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psychology, 
1928, Vol. 35, pp. 303-311; ‘‘Social and 
Economic Status of the Sterilized Feeble- 
minded.’’ Reprinted from The Journal of 
Applied Psychology, Vol. XII, No. 3, June, 
1928, pp. 304-316; ““The Number of 
Persons Needing Sterilization.’’ Re- 
printed from the Journal of Heredity, 
Washington, D. C., Vol. XIX, No. 9, 
September, 1928, pp. 405-411; ‘Marriage 
after Eugenic Sterilization.’ Reprinted 
from the Proceedings of the Fifty-Second 
Annual Session of the American Associa- 
tion for the Study of the Feeble-minded, 
held at Atlantic City, N. J., May 31-June 
2, 1928, 15 pp. By Paul Popenoe. We 
owe to Professor Popenoe the most valu- 
able information we have concerning the 
possibilities of sterilization as a means of 
solving social problems. 

Annual Report for 1927. The Committee 
of Fourteen. New York, 1928, 52 pp. 
Year by year we look for the report of this 
committee since it gives an accurate pic- 
ture of the vice conditions of New York. 

Medical Aspects of Human Fertility. 
New York: Biennial Report, Committee 
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on Maternal Health, 1928, 32 pp. Human 
fertility is another problem little under- 
stood. This is an important statement. 

Child Workers on City Streets. By Nettie 
P. McGill. Washington, D. C.: U. S. 
Department of Labor, Children’s Bureau, 
Bureau Publication No. 188, 1928, 74 pp. 
This deals especially with the newsboy. 

The Development and Progress of the 
Filipino Women. By Maria Paz Mendoza- 
Guazon. Manila: Bureau of Printing, 
1928, 49 pp. Of great value in uuderstand- 
ing our near neighbors of the Pacific. 

A Study of Child and Youthful Marriages 
in New York County. New York: Women’s 
City Club of New York, 1929, 30 pp. 
Well described by its title. 

The Nursery School at the Institute of 
Child Welfare. University of California, 
Parent's Bulletin No. 1, April 1928, 10 pp. 
An experiment in child welfare at the 
University of California. 

*‘McCulloch’s Relation to the Neo- 
Malthusian Propaganda of His Time: An 
Episode in the History of English Neo- 
Malthusianism.’’ Reprinted from The 
Journal of Political Economy, Vol. XXXVI, 
No. 1, February, 1929, pp. 73-86; ““Charles 
Knowlton’s Revolutionary Influence on 
the English Birth-rate."” Reprinted from 
the New England Journal of Medicine, Vol. 
199, No. 10, pp. 461-465, Sept. 6, 1928; 
A Critical Review of “‘Medical Aspects of 
Contraception.”” Reprinted from the New 
England Journal of Medicine, Vol. 200, 
No. 1, pp. 13-17, Jan. 3, 1929; ‘British 
Birth Control Clinics."’ Reprinted from 
Eugenics Review, Vol. XX, No. 3, pp. 
157-165; ‘‘John Stuart Mill's Attitude 
Toward Neo-Malthusianism.’’ Reprinted 
from The Economic Journal (Supplement), 

January 1929. By Norman E. Himes. 
The contributions of Norman E. Himes 
are giving us in America valuable insight 
into the British birth control movement. 

Children of [Illegitimate Birth whose 
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Mothers Have Kept Their Custody. By A. 
Madorah Donahue. Washington, D. C.: 
U. S. Department of Labor, Children’s 
Bureau, Bureau Publication No. 190, 1928, 
105 pp. The social worker will want this. 

Family Income Insurance. By Joseph 
L. Cohen. London: P. S. King & Son, 
1929, 47 pp. In brief form it contains 
insurance information. 

Factors Affecting Expenditures of Farm 
Family Incomes in Minnesota. St. Paul: 
University of Minnesota, Bulletin 246, 
July 1928, 31 pp. Insight into the farm 
pocket-book. 

List of Psychiatric Clinics for Children 
in the United States. Washington, D. C.: 
U. S. Department of Labor, Children’s 
Bureau, Bureau Publication No. 191, 
1929, 28 pp. A basis for optimism. 

“Can Youth Be Coerced?’’ By Frank- 
wood E. Williams, reprinted from the 
brochure on The Mental Hygiene of Normal 
Childhood, pp. 59-75. Something every 
parent should read. 

Therapeutic Contraception. By Hannah 
M. Stone. Reprinted from the Medical 
Journal and Record, March 21, 1928, 18 pp. 
No one knows more about birth control 
in this country than Dr. Stone. 

Report of the Committee on States Relations 
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and Activities for the Year 1928. New 
York: The American Social Hygiene Asso- 
ciaton, Inc., 26 pp. A survey of the 
social hygiene activities in the United 
States. 

Student Counseling. By Richard H. 
Edwards and Ernest R. Hilgard. Ithaca, 
N. Y.: Bulletin of The National Council 
on Religion in Higher Education, VII, 
1928, 64 pp. Whoever deals with people 
will value this, especially for its bibliog- 
raphies. 

Children in Agriculture. By Nettie P. 
McGill. Washington, D. C.: U. S. De- 
partment of Labor, Children’s Bureau, 
Bureau Publication No. 187, 1929, 81 pp. 
The searchlight is being turned on rural 
child labor. All who are concerned with 
the conservation of childhood will be 
interested in this. 

Summary, The Effects of Labor Legislation 
on the Employment Opportunities of Women. 
Washington, D. C.: U. S. Department of 
Labor, Women’s Bureau, Bulletin No. 
68, 1928, 22 pp. Filled with detailed in- 
formation. 

Report for the Year Ending June 30, 
1928, Institute for Child Guidance, New 
York, pp. 66. For the specialist in child 
care. 


PUBLIC WELFARE GOES FORWARD 


ROY M. BROWN 


Pusric Wetrare ApministraTion. By Sophonisba 
P. Breckinridge. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1927. 786 pp. 

Tae Science or Pustic Wetrarz. By Robert W. 
Kelso. New York: Holt, 1928. 428 pp. $3.50. 


The newer ideal of public welfare as a 
definite governmental service in construc- 
tive social work through state departments 
or boards reorganized from the earlier 
boards of charities is but a dozen years old. 
The first formal legal recognition of this 
latest development of the functions of 


democratic government, on a state-wide 
basis, was the act providing for the re- 
organization of the Board of Public 
Charities of North Carolina, March 6, 


1917. 

On numerous specific phases of the work 
included within the term public welfare 
there is a voluminous literature; but the 
volumes dealing with the whole field, 
may be counted on the fingers of one hand. 
In 1923, a volume of the Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social 
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Science edited by Howard W. Odum, was 
devoted to Public Welfare in the United 
States. Odum and Willard’s Systems of 
Public Welfare appeared in 1925. Odum's 
Public Welfare and Social Work was pub- 
lished in 1926. 

The past eighteen months has seen the 
appearance of two additional volumes in 
this field. The first of these to appear 
(Public Welfare Administration, Breckin- 
ridge) is a source book. It is made up of 
“select documents’ covering the whole 
period since the organization of the 
government of the United States. The 
term ‘‘document’’ is used to include any 
important piece of writing bearing upon 
the subject in hand, whether official or 
not. The documents selected are divided 
into three larger groups. Group one 
covers the period prior to 1863; group two, 
the period from 1863 to 1917; and group 
three, the period from 1917 to the present. 
Within each larger group there is again 
a Classification of documents. In the 
first part there are subdivisions, bringing 
together the documents dealing with the 
local character of early welfare organiza- 
tions; with the establishment of state 
institutions; and with early federal aids. 
Part two treats the creation of state boards 
of charities; the situation as these boards 
found it, the movement from ‘‘super- 
vision’ to “‘control,’’ and various prob- 
lems of administration and organization 
arising within the period. Part three is 
divided into five sections, as follows: 
““Departmentalization of State Govern- 
ment Including Public Welfare Activities;”’ 
‘Latter-Day Problems of County Wel- 
fare;"’ “‘The Central Authority and the 
City;’’ “‘The State Board and the Private 
Charitable Institution or Agency;’’ and 
“A National Program and Proposals for 
a Federal Department of Public Welfare." 
Apparently the compiler, especially in 
part three, has selected what seems to her 


the general trend in the development of 
public welfare organization and has re- 
jected any document which does not 
support this trend. This bias, presum- 
ably, accounts for the fact that the rather 
important group of states that have 
reorganized their public welfare work in 
accord with the newer ideals, under the 
direction of lay boards, rather than 
departments, are ignored. Among the 
documents included, for instance, is the 
North Carolina Act of 1869 creating a 
board of public charities, but not the Act 
of 1917 reorganizing that board. Nor is 
there inclusion of similar laws from other 
states, which have modeled their systems 
of public welfare more or less closely after 
the North Carolina plan. 

The theory here advanced does not 
explain the omission under the discussion 
of county welfare problems, of any 
mention of the fact that several state 
systems of public welfare provide for 
making the county the administrative 
unit, and that at least one state is fairly 
well organized on this basis. 

In spite of its incompleteness as a 
documentary presentation of public wel- 
fare administration in the United States, 
the book is an interesting and valuable 
collection of documents. 

Kelso in The Science of Public Welfare 
attempts the presentation of ““The His- 
tory of Public Welfare from its earliest 
casual beginnings to its modern scientific 
development.’’ To quote from the excel- 
lent presentation of the plan of the book 
in the preface: 

‘The method of developing the subject 
is to present first the philosophy of public 
welfare with a reasoned definition of just 
what we are to understand by that term 
throughout the treatise. This is followed 
by the broad historical background and 
the evolution of modern public welfare 
practice. What are the determining in- 
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fluences in that background? Four aspects 
ate submitted, namely: church benevo- 
lences and public poor relief in Old Eng- 
land; the age of machinery and its effect 
upon social relations; changes in the 
concept of law and government; and the 
upgrowth of the science of psychology, 
which means in effect the discovery of the 
individual. It has been deemed particu- 
larly useful to such a treatise to present 
special chapters upon the law of charitable 
trusts; the charity franchise in law and 
practice; and the relationship between 
public and private agencies in public 
welfare service. 

“This evolution of the present state 
of things is followed by a series of chapters 
on the content of modern public welfare 
practice. Modern methods of adminis- 
trative organization; poor relief; the 
care and treatment of lawbreakers; the 
insane; the feeble-minded; the care of 
dependent and neglected children; juvenile 
delinquency; and public health—all repre- 
sent convenient headings about which 
to group the program of the present day. 
The standards in each main section of the 
field are set out separately for greater 
convenience of both student and teacher.’ 

Those who are interested in defining 
more definitely the field of the general 
science of sociology will hardly derive 
any comfort from the title of this volume. 
The book, nevertheless, fills a gap in the 
literature of applied sociology and rightly 
finds a place in an important social science 
series. 


Prostems or Socra, Wett-Bzinc. By James H. S. 
Bossard. New York: Harper's, 1927. 654 pp. 


Professor Bossard’s contribution in this 
volume is an unusually successful attempt 
to throw light upon the basic factors 
underlying the many and complicated 
social problems which are daily con- 
fronted by the social worker. His three- 
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fold emphasis upon income, physical 
health, and mental hygiene as being the 
fundamental points of attack in the at- 
tempt to rectify our social maladjust- 
ments constitute a most common sense 
approach to the understanding of the 
nature of social problems. It should be 
gratifying to social workers to know that 
such a practical book is being used in the 
classroom, as too frequently there appears 
a wide chasm between the actual con- 
ditions as we find them and the conception 
of these conditions formulated by students 
on the basis of courses of instruction. 

If we wish to be critical of detail it is 
not difficult to pick flaws in some of the 
material presented by Professor Bossard 
but he himself forewarns us that such is 
likely the case. However, it might well 
be wished that a few rather sweeping 
generalizations could be somewhat modi- 
fied or more closely substantiated; for 
example, his estimate of the cost of 
social work in the United States, being 
based on figures from a few cities only, is 
hardly scientific. His emphasis on the 
industrial wage-earner and city life and 
its facilities tends to create a somewhat 
lopsided viewpoint of the country as a 
whole inasmuch as rural conditions are 
barely mentioned. 

Part One, with its considerable detail of 
figures of fact and estimate concerning 
income, gives the impression of over- 
padding and repetition; but, if such is 
the case, it is doubtless due to the author’s 
commendable desire to place the needed 
emphasis upon the importance of income 
in relation to social problems. Part Two 


is very convincing as to the importance 
of health and, although the statistical 
material presented deals almost entirely 
with urban conditions, the deductions and 
implications can be applied also to rural 
areas. The four chapters dealing with 
communicable diseases are of much value 
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in their presentation of information which 
every social worker should know. Part 
Three embodies a discussion of mental 
deficiency, mental diseases, and mental 
hygiene sufficiently adequate and well 
presented to be of practicable value to 
all who are interested in social problems. 

An interesting sidelight on this con- 
tribution is its implication of the essential 
interrelation of the social sciences espe- 
cially from the standpoint of sociology. 
Here we have a sociological text written 
primarily to be used in connection with 
teaching undergraduates a course in social 
problems. Upon analysis it is found to 
be constituted of one main section on 
economics, another on public health, and 
the third on applied psychology. 

Problems of Social Well-Being should be 
widely read and studied by general stu- 
dents of sociology but it is of particular 
value to those in training for social work. 
For the social worker, whose opportunity 
for reading is usually considerably limited, 
this book is well worth possessing, 
although a condensed edition might prove 
more acceptable. 

Grorce H. Lawrence. 

University of North Carolina. 


AmericaN MarriaGE AND Famity R&.LaTIONSHIPs, 
By Ernest Rutherford Groves and William Fielding 
Ogburn. New York: Holt 1928. 497 pp. 
$4.50. Students’ Edition, $3.60. 


To the ever-growing volume of litera- 
ture on marriage and the family this 
textbook represents a substantial con- 
tribution. Written in collaboration by 
two well-known sociologists, the study 
reveals two sharply contrasted methods 
of treatment of the questions centering 
around marriage and family life. Part 
I, written by Professor Groves, is an 
exposition of the social significance of 
Marriage of the cultural changes that 
have reacted upon it and of the crucial 


problems and difficulties of the modern 
husband and the modern wife in effecting 
more satisfying adjustments to the de- 
mands of family and social life. Part II, 
written by Professor Ogburn, represents 
the most detailed scientific study that has 
yet been made of the statistics furnished 
by the United States Census Reports hav- 
ing a direct bearing on marriage and 
divorce. Part III contains well selected 
bibliographies and, more important, two 
detailed questionnaire forms, one for the 
husband and one for the wife, made out 
by Professor Groves and designed to aid 
much-needed research into the factors 
making for successful marriages. Finally 
Professor Ogburn has contributed a clear, 
concrete explanation of correlation, 
written to aid students ‘‘who wish to 
study application of the statistical method 
to the solution of social problems.’ 

In his discussion of contemporary 
marriage problems Professor Groves re- 
veals the sane, balanced judgment and 
the fairness of attitude characteristic of 
his previous studies in this field, It is 
doubtful whether the dilemma of the 
educated woman who desires to work 
outside the home after marriage has ever 
been presented with a sincerer attempt 
to maintain an impartial attitude both 
to her and to the husband, likewise caught 
in the net of circumstance. Yet the 
reader cannot doubt that Professor Groves 
regards what he believes to be the welfare 
of the family as of intrinsically greater 
importance than the desire of the talented 
and ambitious wife for self-development. 
Thus he brushes aside the demand for 
equality of men and women and insists 
that ‘‘For the majority of married women 
any effort to insist upon identical social 
experience means the disrupting of the 
home."’ This and similar statements may 
be dictated by a sincere realism, of which 
there cannot be too much in any considera- 
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tion of this contentious question. On 
the other hand, they may spring from a 
deep, emotional appreciation of the impor- 
tance of the family which is not accom- 
panied by an equal sympathy for the 
predicament of many educated wives 
today. No constructive suggestions are 
offered to aid these women in solving their 
problem. 

In his valuable chapter on Family 
Reconstruction Professor Groves urges 
the importance of pre-marriage prepara- 
tion and the social need of experiments by 
churches to discover the best ways of 
accomplishing education for marriage and 
parenthood. He also points out the need 
for a ‘‘family clinic’’ or ‘“‘bureau of 
matrimonial counsel’’ whose function it 
shall be not only to smooth out difficulties 
within the home but especially to prevent 
trouble. 

Professor Ogburn’s statistical study 
has brought to light some significant facts 
regarding the correlations that exist 
between death, crime, insanity, and pau- 
perism on the one hand and marriage on 
the other. Unsuspected correlations are 
revealed between the sex ratio and 
marriage, the birth rate and marriage, 
manufacturing and the employment of 
women and marriage, city life and mar- 
riage, and differences in the divorce rate 
in urban and rural districts are brought 
to light. Valuable as these facts un- 
questionably are, the finest contribution of 
the author will probably be found in his 
spirit and methodology—the cautious, 
critical, painstaking temper of the scien- 
tific investigator who seeks for well 
established facts—not support for his 
cherished theories. It is this method and 
objective attitude that college students 
of marriage and the family greatly need 
in order to combat emotional prejudices 
and the tendency to substitute unexamined 
opinions for facts. 
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This new contribution to the study of 
the family by groups of college students 
and others fills a need not hitherto met 
by any other text; therefore it will no 
doubt be widely used by instructors and 
students in this field of social institutions. 

Witysting GoopsELL 

Columbia University. 






















Wetrare Worx iv Mit Vinraczs. The Story ot 
Extra-Mill Activities in North Carolina. By 
Harriet L. Herring. Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1929. 406 pp. $5.00. 








Welfare Work in Mill Villages by Harriet 
L. Herring is one of the most compre- 
hensive studies to be found on this subject. 
The author did not rely on the usual 
method of getting information—that of 
sending out questionaires and of talking 
with a few who agree with the writer's 
preconceived notions—but she visited 
322 representative mills out of a possible 
soo in North Carolina, and talked over 
the situation with mill executives, opera- 
tives, school people, welfare workers 
and with others concerned, in the mill 
community, in order to get their reaction. 

The author's experiences as operative, 
welfare worker, educational director, 
foreman conference leader, and employ- 
ment manager of a large group of cotton 
mills has given her an understanding of 
the people, and of their technical, social 
and economic problems. Having the 
proper approach she has been able to 
secure from mill owners their life stories 
and cherished plans for their communities 
that had often been twenty years in the 
making. 

The author has been more concerned in 
relating all sides of community work than 
in drawing conclusions. 

The development of the cotton mill 
industry in North Carolina has played 
an important part in the history of the 
state. The establishment of the individual 
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cotton mill was usually a community 
project for the purpose of giving employ- 
ment to those in need as well as furnishing 
the town a payroll. The result of this 
has been a large number of small plants 
owned and operated individually by each 
community respectively. On this account 
there was little class consciousness in the 
beginning as there was so much rising from 
the ranks of operating to managing. 

Welfare work in these villages started 
as individual projects, carried out by 
the manager along the lines which he felt 
would mean most to his community. The 
text gives a number of these plans just 
as they were related by the manager. 
They vary so widely, however, that they 
can not be compared. 

Whether from the standpoint of secur- 
ing a higher type of worker or from pride 
in his village, the mill owner has always 
shown a great interest in schools. In 
the beginning these schools were run 
and paid for largely by the mills but in 
later years the public school systems have 
absorbed most of them. The mills have 
also favored night classes as they feel 
that they render personal and individual 
service to their employees. This work 
was started almost with the organization 
of the mills and was purely general 
education. Later the state encouraged 
work of the same nature by assisting with 
the cost. A greater interest, however, 
was given to the movement by the organi- 
zation of vocational classes in which the 
Operatives were able to gain technical 
information necessary to make them more 
eficient on their present jobs as well as 
to prepare them for promotion in the 
industry. 

Mills have shown their interest in 
churches in various ways depending upon 
the judgment of the mill executive. They 
have aided either in building or in their 
support, although the assistance can not 
be reduced to any definite plan. 


The rank and file of the mills in North 
Carolina did very little community work 
with paid leaders before 1914. At this 
time, however, a number of industries 
had grown large enough to employ a 
director whose duties varied ‘‘from visit- 
ing the sick to organizing amateur theatri- 
cals, or from initiating sewing classes for 
children to conducting a foremen’s train- 
ing course.’’ Many activities are 
described in detail—projects such as 
athletics, bands, boy scouts, health work, 
group insurance, community store, local 
government and various other schemes 
which reflect the hobbies of the owners. 
A very fine discussion of housing is also 
included. The opinions of welfare work 
are given from the standpoint of managers, 
community workers, employees, neighbors 
and outsiders. 

The following sentence is taken from the 
author's conclusion—‘‘Education of the 
people of the state and in the immediate 
vicinity of the mills in mill problems and 
needs is a more fruitful means of reform 
than denouncing the ‘mill barons’ and 
pitying ‘the poor mill people.’ "’ 

Gzorce W. Coco1n. 

Bureau of Industrial Education, 

Raleigh, North Carolina. 


Tug Soctat Worxer. By Louise C. Odencrantz. 
New York: Harper, 1929. 374 pp. $2.50. 


Miss Odencrantz, in her volume, The 
Social Worker, presents a careful analysis 
of what social workers actually do in the 
practice of family social work, medical, 
and psychiatric social work. The book 
is divided into three parts dealing with 
those three kinds of social work, and 
constitutes the first volume of the Job 
Analysis Series vf the American Associa- 
tion of Social Workers. Each of the 
three sections begins with a good intro- 
ductory statement showing what the 
field of work is and the general setting 
within which it is carried on. This is 
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followed by chapters which bring out in 
detail the responsibilities and duties, 
the requirements and qualifications, and 
the conditions of work for the workers 
in each position involved. 

The agencies within which the studies 
were made were of widely differing size 
and under different auspices. The 16 
family agencies had staffs ranging from 1 
to 72 workers and were under both public 
and private auspices. The 19 medical 
social agencies had staffs ranging from 1 
to 51 workers and included work in 
hospitals and clinics. The 25 psychia- 
tric agencies were all small in number of 
workers but showed the work carried on 
under state hospital, psychiatric hospital, 
general and children’s hospital, child 
guidance clinic, visiting teaching for 
public school, and public health nursing 
association. 

Through all this maze it was surprising 
that so clear an analysis could be made, 
for it is true, as the author says, that ‘‘In 


professional work any interpretation of 
a job analysis must also recognize the 
fact that professional jobs are ‘fluid’— 
not hard and fast—and that the person 
who fills the job is a factor in determining 


its content, nature and conditions. This 
is especially true in social work, dealing 
as it does with human relations.’’ But 
she does ‘‘picture the most usual practices 
and conditions and at the same time point 
out variations which are not necessarily 
representative but which indicate experi- 
ments and the trend of development.”’ 

The style of the presentation is in 
analytical outline form with headings 
and sub-headings clearly standing out, 
with marginal indentations of the material. 
It is however decidedly readable—for 
anyone interested in the subject matter. 
Since it is valuable primarily for reference 
purposes, and the text is so well arranged 
for that use, it is a pity that the table of 
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contents is, for the subheadings, in print 
and form so difficult to read. 

“A job analysis is not an attempt to set 
up any standards or ideals nor to determine 
what constitutes the best technique or 
ptactice,’’ as the author says, but “‘actu- 
ally a job analysis may result in pointing 
out weak spots and in bringing about 
changes through the presentation of 
material and through the process of 
securing information about individual 
positions and the resulting direction of 
attention to the facts.” In presenting 
her material Miss Odencrantz sticks” 
strictly to her function of analysis with 
no comment or advice upon the findings. 
Practically the resulting attention that 
she brings to the facts does have the 
effect of setting up standards and ideals of 
work which should be immensely helpful 
to workers who thus see their tasks and 
the methods of work pursued by other 
workers concretely and objectively set 
before them. The value is increased 
because the author has obviously made 
her studies in agencies of high standards 
according to the present achievements 
of social work. No others indeed would 
be worth such study. 

The book is a significant contribution to 
the rising professional consciousness of 
social workers and should be interesting 
not only to the workers themselves but 
to teachers of social work, board mem- 
bers, and anyone who is interested in detail 
in the content and practice of social work. 

GERTRUDE VAILE. 

University of North Carolina. 


Tue Marriace Cassis. By Ernest Rutherford Groves. 
New York: Longmans, Green, 1928. 242 pp. 


The writer of this review had the 
privilege last year of speaking several 
times on the subject of youth and social 
conduct. That seemed to him to be the 
most important topic of the times—next 
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to the outlawry of war—and one on 
which there was much cheap talking. 
His task would have been easier could he 
then have referred his hearers—clergymen, 
church lay workers and thoughtful citizens 
—to this new book by Professor Groves. 
For it is excellent in every way! It is 
timely, as its name indicates. For various 
reasons, from the newly won legal, politi- 
cal, and social freedom of women to the 
spreading knowledge of the use of con- 
traceptives, there is now a crisis. And, 
next, this book is eminently sane. It 
recognizes the crisis as an accentuation 
of results of new conditions; that some 
of the talk by young people indicates no 
more than a natural desire to whack at 
old conventions. The author believes 
that social gains can be won, ‘‘for good’’ 
in all senses, and the various problems 
involved can be put in their right places, 
if the new conditions are recognized and 
used rightly by our educational and moral 
leadership. For the eternally vital matter 
of matrimony, of preparation for marriage 
and parenthood, has so far, he says, been 
a victim of relative neglect by the church 
and our higher education. 

Not only is this book timely and sane, 
but it is well written, is easily read. It is 
full of sentences which grip the reader and 
hold his thoughtful interest. True, like 
previous books by Professor Groves, it 
voices those persons who believe in 
monogamous and continuous family life. 
Nothing in it caters, to use his own words, 
“to the impetuous interests of sex as felt 
in the first flush of youthful immaturity;’’ 
or, we hasten to add, to the elders who 
are proclaiming in their words and ways 
a life philosophy of selfish pleasure—a 
modern paganism. But the spirit of 
the book is so fair and its expressions are 
so earnest that it should be read by those 
persons young or old who stand for the 
measuring rule of individualism. There is 


not space for details. But fairly illustra- 
tive of the historical approach in method 
is the chapter on ‘‘Who Must Pay?’’—for 
any misused freedom. Is it not the 
woman, despite her new comparative 
equality with man, because of her funda- 
mental nature—‘‘But yet a woman!”’ 

This book would lead us, favoring 
marriage, to look upon happiness as an 
achievement, and never to be won by our 
concentration on reasons of economic 
security or physical attraction. The one 
essential element is affection. If, by law 
or custom, we cloud over the distinction 
between real affection and physical pas- 
sion, then are we only confusing the mind 
of youth as to the meaning of matrimony; 
and youth deserves better things of us. 
We all should study successes as well as 
failures in married life; should recognize 
that the necessary entrance into marriage 
is the will to achieve its fullest signifi- 
cance, in affection; and should take now 
various practical steps of helpfulness 
along the way to more affection, the real 
love which is ‘‘the greatest thing in the 
world.”’ 

Jerrrey R. Brackett. 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


Tae Cump anp Society. An Introduction to the 
Social Psychology of Childhood. By Phyliss 
Blanchard. New York: Longmans, Green, 1928. 


369 pp. 


Twenty years ago, according to the 
then-prevalent literature of child psy- 
chology, children came into the world 
with many instincts, which ripened at 
different ages, and they were predestined 
to pass through certain innate stages of 
development. For each such period of 
life there was an appropriate kind of 
mental training, appropriate games, 
sports, discipline. The books of that 
day were largely concerned with discover- 
ing these laws of innate development and 
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with outlining schemes of education to 
fit. 

Today, as Dr. Blanchard shows, children 
come into the world with a much simpler 
inborn equipment, consisting of a few 
emotional responses and other reflexes, 
but also with an enormous capacity to 
have those reflexes conditioned by what- 
ever stimuli the environment may offer. 
Of course bodily growth and the general 
maturation of the nervous system and 
hence of general intelligence are largely 
innate. Also there are inborn differences 
in general intelligence which can be little 
if at all affected by environment and 
education. But aside from these factors, 
the development of the child is determined 
by environmental stimuli rather than by 
innate laws and stages. 

By building her book on this founda- 
tion, Dr. Blanchard shows herself to be 
one of those who have thoroughly grasped 
the essential teachings of behaviorism and 
of cultural anthropology, which have so 
revolutionized and ‘‘debunked’’ all our 
thinking in the human sciences. 

It is chiefly the social environment which 
conditions the child’s responses. Nor- 
mally this becomes a process of socializa- 
tion, and this socializing process is the 
central theme of the book. A chapter 
each is devoted to the social institutions 
of the family, the school, play, religion, 
reading, and the motion picture, showing 
how each influences the development of 
the child. Particularly valuable is her 
concise survey of the modern trends and 
proposed changes, in each institution, 
which bear upon the child. For example, 
state versus family care of children, the 
prevention of emotional over-fixations 
within the family, sex education, modern 
tendencies in discipline, the child-study 
movement, compulsory education, intel- 
ligence tests, special and segregated educa- 
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tion of defectives and of gifted children, 
the nursery school, health education, 
home-school coérdination programs, the 
socialization of the gang through the 
Boy Scouts and so on, making the movies 
safe for children. Two chapters are 
devoted to the special problems of adoles- 
cence. 

Nevertheless Dr. Blanchard does not 
conceive of socialization as the casting of 
all children into the same mold. She 
recognizes the process of individualization 
within that of socialization and points out 
what forces work in that direction. 

Finally the author shows how the 
socializing process often breaks down 
and leads to undesirable behavior and 
delinquency. She discusses the work of 
behavior clinics and the other recently 
developed agencies and methods for cor- 
recting these bad adjustments. 

Dr. Blanchard brings to bear a wealth 
of practical experience in schools and 
child guidance clinics, her wide knowl- 
edge of actual cases lending an atmosphere 
of reality to her book. 

The great value of the book would seem 
to be in orienting and introducing students 
in the field of child psychology and child 
sociology. It should prove just the thing 
for the parent, teacher, social worker, or 
general reader who wants a brief common 
sense survey of the most important things 
modern science and social practise have 
to say about child social development, 
and who has no time for exploded or 
highly debatable theories. No extreme 
positions are taken. The book reads 
easily, has enough but not too many case 
illustrations, and should awaken an 
interest leading to more detailed study of 
the various problems mentioned. 









































Joseph K. Fotsom. 








Sweet Briar College. 
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FuNDAMENTALS oF Onjective Psycnotocy. By J. F. 
Dashiell. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 1928. 
xviii + 588 pp. $3.00. 

“Psychology should form a science 
basic to the social sciences,’’ says Dashiell 
in his Fundamentals of Objective Psychology. 
Few, if any, social scientists would deny 
this assertion, but many of them act as 
though psychology were a subject of negli- 
gible importance. A physicist who had not 
studied higher mathematics or a biologist 
who had never taken a class in chemistry 
would be an object of academic ridicule. 
Not so with the social scientists; many of 
them are quite untrained in psychology, al- 
though admitting it to be a subject matter 
fundamental to their own specialities 
and rendering it at least a perfunctory 
verbal homage. This is a regrettable 
situation, but not a surprising one. Until 
quite recently psychologists had little 
of value to contribute to the sociologist, 
the political scientist, or the economist. 
Wundt, Titchener, and their followers 
gave impetus to the rapid development of 
psychology by their experiments describ- 
ing and analyzing ‘‘the structure of the 
mind,’’ but they contributed remarkably 
little to the social sciences. The physiol- 
ogy of the eye or the characteristics of a 
sound wave did not greatly interest those 
who were struggling to arrive at some 
understanding of crime or poverty or 
political disorganization. 

Fortunately, however, psychology is 
becoming more and more dynamic and 
increasingly helpful to the investigators of 
social phenomena. Under the stimulus of 
investigations prompted in-large part by 
the adherents of behaviorism and psycho- 
analysis, psychology has undergone 


changes in both interests and data that 
have made it a discipline to the student 
of human relationships even more indis- 
pensable than statistics, human geography, 
cultural anthropology, or social history. 


Symptomatic of this relatively recent 
transformation is Dashiell’s excellent 
volume. Although planned primarily as 
a textbook for elementary classes, it is 
in reality a concise survey of most of the 
useful and reliable data of modern 
psychology. 

The author’s point of view is moder- 
ately behavioristic or—more accurately— 
““objective,’’ but he draws his materials, 
nevertheless, from the adherents of all 
schools of psychology. Among his 
important sources are the investigations 
of such physiologists as Cannon and 
Sherrington, the writings of Allport and 
the more objective social psychologists, 
and the studies of the behavior of children 
as reported by Watson and many others. 
Even the Freudians are asked to be con- 
tributors, provided their assertions are 
“stripped of the elaborations of anthro- 
pological, metaphysical, and other the- 
ories with which their psychoanalytic 
doctrines have been so highly decorated.”’ 
The largest proportion of the author's 
data, however, is secured from the labora- 
tory, especially from the researches of 
the comparative or ‘‘animal’’ psychol- 
ogists. In fact, the book is more than 
a text—it is also a fairly complete labora- 
tory guide giving details of many notable 
experiments and diagrams and photo- 
graphs of apparatus. None of the major 
fields of psychology is neglected, except, 
perhaps, that of abnormal behavior. 
This is to be regretted, but it was possibly 
unavoidable because of the difficulty of 
compressing such a vast amount of 
original data into the confines of one 
volume, 

The entire book compels admiration for 
its attractive style, its wealth of illus- 
trative material, its sane point of view, 
and its sound scholarship. Social scien- 
tists will be especially pleased with the 
excellent chapters dealing with motiva- 
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tion, social behavior, and personality. 
They will agree with the author that the 
social aspects of psychology have been 
somewhat neglected and will concur in 
his belief that interest in this subject 
“springs originally from a desire to con- 
trol human nature." 

Those who read this volume will be 
delighted to learn how much the psy- 
chology of 1928 has to offer to the social 
scientist. 

H. C. Brearzey. 

Clemson A. and M. College. 


Tae Susursan Weexty. By Margaret V. Cossé. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1928. 
66 pp. $1.00. 


What value there is in this volume 
centers in the fact that the author, holder 
of a graduate fellowship in journalism at 
Columbia University, has pointed to the 
rapid growth of the suburban community, 
and suggested that in such communities 


there is need for a special type of com- 
munity newspaper—a paper that shall be 
distinct from the neighboring metro- 
politan press, and also something different 
from the more remote country weekly. 
The chief defect is her failure to develop 
in detail the implications of the major 
thesis. Much of what the author says, 
especially in the first three chapters, may 
be true—but proof is lacking. Certainly 
the time has come when studies of the 
newspaper should pass from descriptive 
into more exact and rigorous forms of 
statement. 

The volume consists of seven brief 
chapters, three of which relate to business 
and promotion problems, and one of which 
is an optimistic statement of the future. 
The suggestions in the business chapters 
are almost equally applicable to country 
newspapers; there is little in them that 
makes them unique for the publisher of 
the suburban paper. In fact, this same 
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statement might be made of the book as a 
whole. What is said might equally well 
apply to the country paper, or to any 
community paper. One might well criti- 
cize the author for failing to draw a 
sharper line between the suburban paper 
and the community weekly in general. 

The basic defect is in recurrent unsup- 
ported generalization, of which this is 
typical: ‘“The power of the paper is almost 
limitless in unifying the social and intel- 
lectual life of the community, because the 
readers, being continuously subjected to 
editorial comment and suggestion, soon 
gtow to view society through the paper's 
eyes, and unconsciously the paper's atti- 
tude becomes the predominant attitude of 
the reader.’’ One may well ask, ‘‘How do 
you know this to be true?’’ At best it is 
true only under certain conditions. There 
is no supporting proof, nothing to show 
what it is that suburban weeklies are 
printing, nothing to show that suburban 
weekly editors are, or are not, taking 
advantage of the opportunity that is 
assumed to be theirs, nothing that suggests 
whether suburban weeklies are interpret- 
ing the community to the residents as it is 
said they should. It is the contention of 
this reviewer that a newspaper must be 
studied in the light of its contents, quan- 
titatively and qualitatively considered, 
and only on the basis of such study can 
generalizations be made. Description and 
belief are not enough. It is here that 
the author falls down. Her book may 
serve as a handbook to some suburban 
editors, but it does not throw light upon 
the new type of suburban weekly in any 
penetrating manner; it does not contribute 
to a fundamental understanding of this 
type of journalism. It only raises ques- 
tions that should have been answered but 
which were passed by. 

Matcoitm M, WI ey. 
University of Minnesota. 
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Peter W. Herzog. Chicago and New York: A. W. 
Shaw, 1928. 126 pp. $2.00. 

My Horses Arg Grassnoppers. By Gordon Lawrence. 
New York: Chisholm Press, 1929. 32 pp. 

Mortrvos Nacronates. Tomo ll. By Alex. Andrade 
Avello. Ecuador: Quito. 351 pp. 

Tus Mystery Rexicions aND Caristianity. By S. 
Angus. New York: Scribner, 1928. 359 pp. 
$2.50. 

Taz Nzoro rn Our History. By Carter G. Wood- 
son. (Fifth rev. and enlarged edition.) Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Associated Publishers, 1928. 628 pp. 
$3.00. 

Tae New Crrizensurp. By Seba Eldridge. New 
York: Crowell, 1929. 357 pp. $2.50. 

Tae New Inpustrriat Revotution aNp Waczs. By 
W. Jett Lauck. New York: Funk and Wagnalls, 
1929. 308 pp. $2.50. 

Newspaper Reportinc or Puszic Arrairs. By 
Chilton R. Bush. New York: Appleton, igzg. 
406 pp. $3.00. 

On My War: Being the Book of Art Young in Text 
and Picture. New York: Horace Liveright, 1928. 
303 Pp. 

Oratorta Cusana. By Renee Mendez Capote de 
Solis. La Habana: Imprenta Editorial Hermes, 
1921. 356 pp. 

Orgs anv Inpustry in THE Far East. By H. Foster 
Bain. New York: Council of Foreign Relations, 
1927. 229 pp. 

An Ovtiive anp Norzsoox ror THE Srupy oF 
Intropuctory Sociorocy. No. 3. Based on 
Binder's Principles of Sociology and Case's Outlines of 
Introductory Sociology. By Wyatt Marrs. Okla- 
homa City: Harlow Pub. Co., 1929. 

An Outing of Sociat Psycnorocy. By J. R. Kantor. 


Chicago: Follett Pub. Co., 1929. 420 pp. $2.40. 
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Paut Green. By Barrett H. Clark. New York: 
McBride, 1928. 36 pp. 

Tue Pzpro Gormno. By Captain Harry Dean and 
Sterling North. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 1929. 
262 pp. $3.50. 

Tae Puitosopny or Sprvoza. By Richard McKeon. 
New York: Longmans, 1928. 345 pp. $5.00. 
Pray Day, THs Spirit or Sport. By Ethel Perrin and 
Grace Turner. New York: American Child Health 

Association, 1929. 77 pp. 

Posms. (For those who work and hope and love.) 
By Emma Eugenie Goodwin. New York: Harold 
Vinal, 1928. 149 pp. 

Potemicas CoN SarmiENTO. By Guillermo Rawson. 
Buenos Aires: El Ateneo, 1928. 260 pp. 

Pourrics AND CrimiNAL Prosgcution. By Raymond 
Moley. New York: Minton Balch, 1929. 241 pp. 
$2.50. 

Tse Poxrricat Economy or Juan pe Mariana. By 
John Laures. New York: Fordham University 
Press, 1928. 319 pp. 

Prosiems or Newspaper Pusuisuinc. By Buford 
Otis Brown. New York: Harper's, 1929. 379 
Pp. $3.00. 

Tue Process OF INFLATION IN FRANCE, 1914-1927. By 
James Harvey Rogers. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1929. 378 pp. $5.00. 

PROGRESSION AND OrHer Poss. By A. M. Sullivan. 
New York: Chisholm Press, 1929. 32 pp. 

PROTESTANTISM IN THE Unrrep Sratss. By Archer 
B. Bass. New York: Crowell, 1929. 364 pp. 
$3.00. 

Psycno-ANALysis AND Epucation. By Barbara Low. 


New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1928. 224 pp. 
$2.25. 
Pusuic Poor Retier in Norts Carona. By Roy 


M. Brown. Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1928. 184 pp. $2.00. 

Race Arrirupgs in Cartpren. By Bruno Lasker. 
New York: Holt, 1929. 394 pp. $4.00. 

Tue Rance or Soctat Tazory. By Floyd N. House. 
New York: Holt, 1929. 587 pp. $3.60. 

Tag Reapine Interests aND Hasits or Aputts. By 
William S. Gray and Ruth Munroe. New York: 
Macmillan, 1929. 305 pp. $3.50. 

Recent Soctat Caanczs 1n THe Unirep States Since 
THE War AND ParticuLaRLy IN 1927. Ed. by 
William F. Ogburn. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1929. 230 pp. $3.00. 

Reconstructinc Benavior in Youts. By William 
Healy and others. New York, Knopf, 1929. 325 
pp. $3.25. 

Report oF THE Tax Commission, State or Nort 
Carotina. Raleigh, North Carolina: State Print- 
ing Office, 1929. 792 pp. 
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Tue Riss or THz Common Man, 1830-1850. By Carl 
Russell Fish. New York: Macmillan, 1926. 391 
pp. $4.00. (Vol. VI, A History of American 
Life.) 

Rops anv Faccotr. By Walter White. New York: 
Knopf, 1929. 272 pp. $3.00. 

Rurat Cuurcn Devetopment. By J. W. Jent. 
Shawnee, Oklahoma: Oklahoma Baptist Univer- 
sity Press, 1928. 298 pp. 

Rurat Popuration or New Yorx, 1855 To 1925. By 
Bruce L. Melvin. Ithaca, New York: Cornell 
University, 1927. 

Russian LireraTuRE AND THE Jew. By Joshua 
Kunitz. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1929. 195 pp. $3.00. 

Sex in Crvmization. Ed. by V. F. Calverton and 
S. D. Schmalhausen with an Introduction by 
Havelock Ellis. (32 contributors.) New York: 
Macaulay, 1929. 719 pp. $5.00. 

Smaxespgare’s Suences. By Alwin Thaler. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1929. 278 pp. 
$3.50. 

A Suort History or Cama. By Edward Thomas 
Williams. New York: Harper's, 1928. 670 pp. 
$4.00. 
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Israel. New York: Association Press, 1929. 149 
pp. (mimeographed). 

A Socian Ivrerpretation or Epucation. By Joseph 
K. Hart. New York: Holt, 1929. 458 pp. 
$4.50. Students’ Edition, $3.60. 

Soctat Psycnotocy (Tue Psycnorocy or Pourticar. 
Domination). By Carl Murchison. Worcester, 
Mass.: Clark University, 1929. 210 pp. $4.00. 

Society anp Its Prosiems. (Rev. ed.) By Grove 
S. Dow. New York: Crowell, 1929. 707 pp. 
$3.00. 

Sons or Arrica. By Georgina A. Gollock. New 
York: Friendship Press, 1928. 241 pp. $1.50. 
Sourmern Mitt Hits. By Lois MacDonald. New 

York: Alex L. Hillman, 1928. 156 pp. 
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York: Knopf, 1929. 308 pp. 
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Abel. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1929. 169 pp. $3.00. 
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Traminc ror Group Experience. (A syllabus of 
materials from a laboratory course for group leaders 
given at Columbia University in 1927.) Recorded 
by Alfred Dwight Sheffield. New York: The 
Inquiry, 1929. 105 pp. 

Tus Sipz or Jorpan. By Roark Bradford. New 
York: Harper's, 1929. 255 pp. 

Tuomas Aquinas. By Martin Grabman. Tr. by 
Virgil Michel. New York: Longmans, 1928. 
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Ursan Inrivences oN Hicuer Epucation 1n Eno- 
LAND AND THE Unrrep Statgs. By Parke R. Kolbe. 
New York: Macmillan, 1928. 254 pp. $2.00. 

War as AN INstRUMENT oF Nationat Poticy anp [is 
RENUNCIATION IN THE Pact or Paris. By James 
T. Shotwell. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1929. 
310 pp. 

Wuart Is Wrono with MarriaGe? By G. V. Hamil- 
ton and Kenneth MacGowen. New York: Albert 
and Charles Boni, 1929. 319 pp. $3.00. 

Wuere To Turn ror Herp. (A Study of Information 
Services and the Experience of Persons in Search of 
Assistance.) By Kathryn Farra. New York: 
The Welfare Council of New York City, 1928. 
41 pp. 25f. 

Tae Ware Girt. By Vera Caspary. New York: 
J. H. Sears, 1929. $2.00. 

Zur Ipgg unp TRaDITION pgs Forpgratismus. By 
Erich Hunger. Karlsruhe: G. Braun, 1929. 77 pp. 
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HAVE WE KEPT THE FAITH? 


By C. A. Prosser and C. R. ALLEN 


His is a timely, clear-sighted, and thought-provoking ex- 
f goxSete of the American system of public education, its 
origin, development, and present-day aims and practices. The pur- 
pose of the book is to ascertain whether or not the faith of the 
fathers has been preserved in our public schools. The book shows 
that education in the United States has drifted far off the course 
chartered for it by the founders; that the American public schools 
are cultivating an antiquated system of aristocratic education; and 
that, if we are to keep the faith, we must now revive the earlier 
concepts of the aims and functions of democratic education. This 
is a stimulating discussion of a vitally important and urgent sub- 























ject, written in an animated and convincing manner. 


Octavo, 429 Pages. Price $2.75 


THE CENTURY COMPANY 


353 Fourrn Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
2126 Prarrie AvENuE, Cuicaco, Ix. 
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Do Foreigners Get J ~~ _ Gated States? A. quarterly journal devoted to the 


How It Feels to be Colored Me 
By Zora Neale Hurston 
Recent Gains in Industrial Relations 
By Mary Van Kleeck 
Super Power and the Campaign 
By Harry Laidler 
Pacifism and the Use of Force 
By Reinhold Niebuhr 
A New Economic Order, a series of articles to 
run through the year 
By various economists and writers 
Editorials, Not in the Headlines, and Book 
Reviews are regular sections of each issue. 


Special Introductory Offer 8 months 
for $1.00. $2.00 per year 





Tue Wortp TomoRROW 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 


Please enter my subscription for 
O 8 months $1.00 (Canada $1.15; Foreign $1.35) 
O 1 year $2.00 (Canada $2.25; Foreign $2.50) 
O 2 years $3.00 (Canada $3.50; Foreign $4.00) 
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scientific study of social problems 
and covering the fields of sociology, 
economics, commerce, business admin- 
istration, law, political science, phi- 
losophy, ethics, religion, education, 


psychology and biology. 


TWO DOLLARS A YEAR 


Advertising rates on application. 


LEROY ALLEN 
Editor and Business Manager 
" 1414 East Fourth Avenue 
WINFIELD, KANSAS 
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IT TAKES THESE CHAPEL HILL SOCIAL STUDIES 



















A New Social Study that Really Deserves the 


Description ‘Important’ 


HUMAN FACTORS 
IN COTTON CULTURE 


A Study of the Social Geography of the American South 










By RUPERT B. VANCE 


‘In the Belt—Black, Cotton, or Bible, as you pretex."’ a flippant 
journalist has said, ‘‘cotton is Religion, Politics, Law, Econom- 
ics, and Art.’’ And it would not take an uncritical philosophy 
of geographical determinism to recognize that much which is 
distinctive of southern culture, its plantation system, its sec- 
tionalism, its agricultural life, its rural practices, has developed 
as a kind of complex around the cotton plant. This particular 
volume has for its purpose an attempt to estimate the status of 
the human beings whose lives are tribute to that one master. 
Planned as a part of the series of Regional Studies undertaken by 
the Institute for Research in Social Science, it will undeniably 
stand out as one of the most important in the list, and as an 
indispensable account of how the lives of millions may be directly 
conditioned by a single agricultural product. The price is $3.00 
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TO MAKE YOUR COLLECTIONS STRONG 





Questions of 
Immediate Concern 


WELFARE WorkK 
IN Mitt VILLAGES 


The Story of Extra-Mill 


Activities in North Carolina 
By HARRIET L. HERRING 


Few books have been more aptly timed 
than this, available when the whole 
mill village economy is being brought 
to the test in the labor disputes now 
occurring in North Carolina. Miss 
—- made personal investigation of 
more than 300 mills in an attempt to 
find out just what is being done by mill 
owners for their employees. In some 
cases she found the picture rather favor- 
able to paternalism; in others, de- 
cidedly the reverse. But perhaps the 
chief value of the book lies in the 
materials it furnishes for serious ques- 
tioning of the whole system. — $5.00. 


Pustic Poor RELIEF 
IN NortH CAROLINA 


By ROY M. BROWN 


This author is not new to those aware 
of the current literature in public wel- 
fare. A previous collaboration with 
Professor Steiner on the North Carolina 
Chain Gang showed his understanding 
of some of the problems confronting 
state governments today. Now he 
gives a clear account of how this state 
administers its poor relief—one of 
the fundamental pone in public 
welfare—along with a very informative 
history of poor relief in North Carolina. 
Examples of progress, too, are cited. 

$2.00. 


Of Folk 
Background Interest 


Brack RoADWAYS 


A Study of Folk Life in Jamaica 
By MARTHA W. BECKWITH 


Written with much charm, this book 
gives a very illuminating description of 
the life of the folk ee observation. 
Superstitions, religion, games, songs, 
stories, economic activities, factors in 
social control—all are gone into and 
appreciatively presented, but without 
any of the sentimentality which fre- 
quently distorts the value of folk ma- 
terial. It has the additional advantage 
of being entirely authentic. The vol- 
ume is well illustrated. Miss Beckwith 
is a member of the Folklore Foundation 
at Vassar College. $3.00. 


JOHN HENRY 


Tracking Down a Negro Legend 
By GUY B. JOHNSON 


Mr. Johnson became interested in John 
Henry while studying folk song with 
Dr. Odum, and in their joint volumes 
they devoted particular space to this 
romantic hero of Negro balladry. 
Now Mr. Johnson follows the trail to 
the source of the legend in an attempt 
to discover whether John Henry was a 
manormyth. This book is an account 
of that pursuit, in the course of which 
he picked up some very —s and 
interesting sidelights on the folklore 
problem, and some further ballads 
about John Henry. $2.00. 
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Every Sociologist 
Will Want 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 
ABSTRACTS 


This New Monthly Journal 


published its first issue March 1. It 
carries summaries of all important 
new journal materials in social theory, 
group behavior, culture patterns, race 
conflicts, poverty, crime, case work, 
social legislation, and similar topics 
of interest to the sociologist and the 
social worker. 


Its Organization 


includes a Board of Directors, repre- 
seuting the seven learned societies, 
160 consulting editors scattered over 
the globe, 1,000 abstractors, and a 
central editorial staff. This huge co- 
operative venture will cover the fields 
of CuLtuRAL ANTHROPOLOGY, HuMAN 
GroGcraPHy, History, Economics, 
PotiticaL Science, Socrotoey, and 
STATISTICS. 


Indispensable to Every 
Scholar 


Socrau Scrence ABSTRACTS 
611 Fayerweather Hall 
Columbia University, New York City. 


I enclose $6 ($6.50 outside of U. 8.) for 
vol. 1 of Social Science Abstracts. 
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VIRGINIA BEACH, VA. 


FIREPROOF, BRICK CONSTRUCTION 
The coolest spot on the beach, 
Invigorating breeze from the 
Atlantic Ocean on the East and 
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baths. Superior cuisine. Din- 
ing room open all day. 

Riding, surf bathing, dancing, 
fishing, golf, tennis. Reasonable 
rates quoted on application. 
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